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A SHINGLE SPECIALIST. 


Hficicucy in production and distribution calls more 
strongly for the specialist in all lines. This 


‘ n 
oglh ave of specialists and the specialist is becoming 
mort more concentrated in his activities as time 
and civilization progress. This applies to business, 
the professions, science and government. Our present 
business system is said to foster trusts and tend to 


unrestrained competition, but it most surely 
specialist in all lines of endeavor. In the 


eliminat« 


creates the 


dark ages long past the inhabitants were specialists 
in no sense of the word, and they 


surely had all of the free and unre- 


competition anybody could ask 


stralne’ 

a Man built his own home with his 
own hands—usually a cave in the earth. 
He took his clothes from the backs of 
other animals. He secured his food in 


open competition with his brothers and 
the lower animals, and he obtained his 
wife by superior brute force. It was 
indeed the ‘‘survival of the fittest,’’ 
and the fitness was all in brute force, 
aided, perhaps, or usually, by the strenu 
ous exercise of animal cunning. 

Civilization has evolved the special- 
ist and the work is still progressing in 
that direction. By this highly special- 
ized system of production and distribu- 


some 


tion we are enabled to increase both the 
quality and quantity of the product at 
the minimum labor. A few 
years ago the village blacksmith pulled 


cost in 


our teeth, but today no one would think 
of going to anybody but a specialist 
to have his molars treated. And so it 
is that for the best in anything we go 
to the specialist in that line. Experi- 
ence and training along one special line, 
continually experimenting and trying to 
get the best and the most for the least 
expenditure, is unquestionably the route 


that leads nearest to the desired goal. 
This leads naturally to the shingle 


specialist, sometimes dubbed the 


“Shingle King,’’ the man with one 
aim—to make good shingles and lots 
of them. This man is E. E. Case, of 
Rayniond, Wash., the subject of this 
sketch, and a man who went years ago 
to the State of Washington, up on the 
West coast of this country, where were 
mad percent of all the shingles 
mar tured in the United States last 
year. If nearly two-thirds of all the 
shingles in the country are made in one 
State there must be a reason. There: 
is, and it is the timber. Red cedar is 
known as the ‘‘roof of ages’’ and the 
greatest natural roofing material in the world. It was 
the location with such raw material as this at hand 
that the shingle specialist sought, to begin in a lowly 
Way the working out of his proposition: to make 
shi 8, good shingles and lots of them. How he suc- 


ceeced may be judged by the fact that though he 
Started with one little shingle mill containing one 
hand machine, he now operates five shingle mills with 
capacity of 1,400,000 shingles in ten hours. 

ner Ellsworth Case was born on a farm near 
, N. Y., November 5, 1860. When he was 4 years 
ol his family moved to Rock Island, Ill. Here the 


fut : Shingle manufacturer grew up on a farm, while 
his ‘ather was engaged in the general contracting and 
bui\ting business, When young Case reached the age 
ot 


the family once more moved westward, this 
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time settling on a farm loeated Neb 

A little more than a year later, February 2, 1882, 
Mr. Case married Miss Hattie E. Huling, at Harvard, 
Neb. Mr. and Mrs. Case have six children, two boys 
and four girls. Two of the girls, Mrs. F. L. Turner 
and Mrs, Earl Badgley, are married, and both of them 
make their homes in Raymond. Albert, the oldest boy, 
is superintendent of one of the Case Shingle & Lumber 
Company’s mills. The others are young children liv- 
ing at home with their parents. 

Shortly after going to Nebraska Mr. Case went into 
the cattle business and was engaged in that line for 


near Hastings, 





ELMER ELLSWORTH CASE, OF RAYMOND, WASIL. ; 
One of the Country’s Most Extensive Manufacturers of Shingles. 
7 


nearly ten years. In 1891 he again took up the move- 
ment westward which started on the extreme eastern 
coast of the United States when he was 4 years old 
and ended at the extreme western coast when he had 
arrived at the age of 31. There with his family he 
located at Elma, Wash. There in the spring of 1893 
he built the first of the Case shingle mills; and in this 
instance the word built is used in its literal sense, for 
Mr. Case did all of the work of building the mill and 
setting up the machinery. He also had to build a 
road to the mill and a tramway two and a half miles 
long from the mill to the railroad. This mill, which 
had a daily capacity of about 50,000 shingles, was 
operated for a few years and later was destroyed by 
fire. Mr. Case operated various shingle mills in and 
around Elma for about thirteen years. In 1905 he 
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SINGLE COPY 15 CENTS 
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The 
next year, 1906, the Case Shingle Company was organ- 
Case and F. R. 


is one of the heaviest stock holders in the Case shingle 


went to Raymond and bought a shingle mill. 


ized by E. E. 3rown. Mr. Brown, who 
mills and is associated with Mr. Case in practically 
all of his business activities, is a lumber and shingle 
manufacturer of many years’ experience. He formerly 
operated a large plant at Olympia, Wash. Two years 
after the formation of the Case Shingle Company it 
and took the of the Case 


Shingle & Lumber Company, the officers of which 


was reorganized name 


are F. R. Brown, president, and E. R. Case, sec- 
retary-treasurer and manager. Mr. 


Brown, while intimately associated with 
Mr. Case in his business and keeping 
in close touch with the company’s af- 
fairs, takes very little active part in 
the operation of its business. He says 
that he is absolutely contented to allow 
Mr. Case to do the work while he does 
the resting. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Com- 
pany originally had but one mill, that 
now known as Mill No. 1, and the 
mill had a capacity at that time of 
about 250,000 shingles a day. In 1907 
the company started construction of 
Mill No. 2, which was completed early 
the following year and has a daily ¢a- 
pacity of about 400,000 shingles. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Com- 
pany sells the output of five mills: Nos. 
1, 2 and 3, which are owned by that 
corporation, and the mills of the South- 
west Manufacturing Company and' the 
Lebam Mills & Timber Company. ‘The 
latter two plants are owned and oper- 
ated by the same interests. The South- 
west plant was destroyed by fire re- 
cently but is being rebuilt. 

Mr. Case is known at his home in ‘ 
Raymond as a good and loyal citizen. | 
He is the father of a large family and ‘ 
a man who enjoys his home. A few! 
months ago he completed one of the 
finest residences in the city and,’ un- 
like the doctor who couldn’t take’ his 
Mr. covered his 
entire home, both sides and roof, with: 
‘*Peerless Brand’’ shingles, the product | 
of his own mills. 


own medicine, Case 


To find a more last-: 
ing covering or one that is more pleas- 
ing in its effect would be difficult. He 
has been intimately associated with the 
remarkable growth of the hustling lit- 
tle city of Raymond. He went there 
just before it was a town and has not 
only watched but has helped it grow 
into one of the most flourishing towns 
in western Washington. During 1912 he 
was, much against his own wishes, mayor of Raymond. 
Raymond is a city just 8 years old, with a popula- 
tion of over 4,000, and is exclusively a manufacturing 
community, with an excellent harbor and increasing 
railroad facilities. One of the features of the city that 
make the strongest impression on the visitor is its 
hotel. The Hotel Raymond, built two years ago, is 
one of the finest and best furnished hotels to be found 
in any of the minor cities of Washington. It is 
under very able management and its cafe is unex- 
celled. The hotel is owned by Mr. Case and Frank 
Stenzel, who is also a stockholder in the Case Shingle 
& Lumber Company. Raymond’s position is one of 
strategic importance in a commercial way, backed by a 
country of rich and varied resources and a virile and 
highly enterprising population. 
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“Weed Quality” 
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We make good doors — our customers have made 
them famous. 

Manufacturing and catering to the jobbing trade 
exclusively, we are able to specialize in your needs 
and requirements. 
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Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails 


Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered Yel- 
low Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted 
to receive the modern styles of hardware. NOTE 
THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any 
stain or finish. Particularly adapted to enamel. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly. 
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Telephone KEARNEY 2885. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 
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Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest wood refining plant in the world. 
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Planing Mill F acilities 


adequate to handling the 550, 000 ft. daily output of our two saw mills to- 
gether with location on the main line of the Illinois Central railroad insure 
you prompt service for anything in 
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Better Finish, Lath, No. 1 Common 
Boards and No. 2 Com. in 6, 8 and 10 


Yard Stock 


Timbers and Export Stock 
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lr you are buying Christmas presents, how about a car 
of lumber for your yard? 


it ii. pessimist is referred, for example, to Los Angeles, 
which will show a building increase in 1913 over 1912. 


A “TAcoMA lumberman has quit the business to join the 
stafi 1 newspaper. His newspaper friends will wish 
they iid have talked to him first. 





aid in corpora sano may convey little meaning 
average lumberjack. But when translated into 
heds, pure water, wholesome food and homelike 
lings make contented workmen’’ it is ‘‘under- 
f all men.’?’ 





Canadian railroad attorney who argued before 
the Canadian railway commission that the fact that 
d had recently reduced rates proved that they were 
high must have a sense of humor that resembles 
ole with the board missing. 


not 





“ARDEN plot for each employee in a lumber town 
) might be made a concrete demonstration of the 
agi ‘ral value of nearby cut-over lands—at the same 
tin at it reduced the cost of the employee’s living, 
ma is home more homelike and bound him to his 
ver by the strongest of ties. 


or 





ST YERAL of the retail lumber associations have 
$03 “tec excursions to mill centers, following their an- 
n onventions. These trips can be made splendidly 

‘onal and if mapped out with that purpose they 


edu 





can not fail to promote a better understanding between 
producers and retailers, with a consequent improve- 
ment in conditions throughout the industry. 

30SSING a logging camp is no summer picnic at hest 
and no pleasure is added to the performance by employ- 
ing men of a dozen races, speaking as many different 
languages and having standards of living from zero up. 
Hence the camp foreman may be excused if he does not 
always word his instructions in the politest language; 
he may be pardoned even if he only ‘‘ makes signs.’ 





SUCCESS OF METHODS CONTEST. 


Many letters are reaching the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
commenting on the helpfulness of the Retail Methods 
Contest. One of these letters reads: 

I believe your latest contest has done more to awaken 
retailers and induce them to quit playing a “clam” than 
anything the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ever did in any of its 
previous contests. tetailers know about a lot of good things 
that ought to be discussed, but the trouble has been to get 
them “confidential.” 

The letter explains exactly the spirit that caused the 
contest to be inaugurated. The contributions submitted 
have had generally to do with trade problems as old as 
the retailing of lumber itself, and that kind of contribu- 
tions is not only expected but desired. The purpose was 
to have these old trade difficulties treated by many re- 
tailers from the standpoint of their individual experi- 
ences. The subjects are old, but the discussions are 
new; hence their value. If retailers of lumber would 
cultivate the habit of mentally ‘‘thawing out’’ much 
good would be accomplished. The Retail Methods Con- 
test is simply an inducement for such a mental process. 





RAIL RATES ON LUMBER. 


Supplementing the comments made in the last issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the railroad situa- 
tion, perhaps the position that investigation shows to be 
held by the lumbermen regarding the proposed freight 
rate advance on the eastern lines was not clearly enough 
stated. Apparently lumbermen of the country are almost 
unanimous in upholding the theoretical proposition that 
the railroads need larger revenues. Nevertheless there 
are many lJumbermen and some lumber organizations that 
will strongly oppose this advance for the following prin- 
cipal reasons: 

First, they recognize the fact that while the average 
road needs greater revenues many of the stronger ones 
do not, the rates now in effect being ample for all legiti- 
mate purposes, including dividends, 

Second, they believe that readjustment of rates as be- 
tween commodities and elasses is necessary in justice to 
the lumber industry, and they believe that it will be 
easier to secure such a readjustment before a general ad- 
vance is made than afterward. 

Third, they hold that lumber, on the average, consider- 
ing the value of the commodity and the service performed 
in its handling by shippers, is already paying more than 
its fair share towara railroad revenues, 

In addition there are some sections and woods that feel 
that they are already being taxed as much as they can 
bear. 

As to the maladjustment of rates as between different 
commodities, the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has contributed some interesting data regarding 
its commodity, part of which is reproduced on page 36. 
After exhaustive study of rates on cypress lumber to vari- 
ous points throughout the country as compared with rates 
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on sugar, molasses, rice ete. it found that, considering 
the service, the lumber rates were too high; but it devel 
oped a startling situation when the value of the com 
modities is taken into account. Cypress lumber was 
found to be paying from two to four times as much for 
transportation, in comparison to the value of the com- 
modity, as the other items listed. This, of course, is not 
conclusive as to the whole industry, but it is indicative 
hoth of an important fact in the situation and of the 
causes that lead so many lumbermen to oppose the rail 
roads’ request for an advance. 

If the railroads would adjust the admitted discrimina- 
tions against lumber they apparently would be supported 
by the great lumber industry in their plea for larger reve- 
nues, instead of having so considerable a part of the lum- 
bermen against them as is now the ease. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


In attempting to-analyze present trade conditions the reviewer is confronted by 
a lece:sion im trade, the result ot financial and economic causes. ‘The financial 
outiook does not seem to be overbright, as the country banks have for weeks been 
heavy borioWels irom thei leserve corresponcelts. this has been caused largely 
by the tact that borrowers at tie country banks are slow in paying their obligations 
and tus ts largely responsible for the firmness in money rates. ‘here 1s every 
reason to believe, however, that with a tavorable turn in the currency bil situation 
the banks of the smaller towns may see things in a little different light. Lron 
and steel prices seem to have settled on rock bottom and manutacturers are less 
Willing to make concessiols on hand-to-mouth business than tormerly. Conditions 
in Fittsburgh are said to be somewhat brighter, and im the last tew uays the Clinto 
blast turnace, which has been out of commission tor seven mouths, resumed opera- 
tions. More inquiries are out tor spikes, angle bars, tie plates and other track 
fastenings, whicn would indicate that at least some of the railroads are planning 
for a tair amount of track laying. Supply and demand are iactors that always 
must be taken into consideration, and with the lowness in stocks, both as to indus- 
trial and textile trade, it is hard to be convinced that the time is tar distant 
when buyers will be torced into the market to replenish their depleted stocks. ‘Ihe 
present time is not piopitious for stocking up, as this is the eve of the annual 
inventory period, and merchants and consumers are therefore using much caution 
in placing orders. However, it is believed that buying will begim as the spring 
apploacnes. <All that is needed is assurance of and coniidence in steadiness in the 
financial affairs of the country. 

* * * 

With the near approach of the end of the year conservation still rules in the 
lumber business, as well as in other industriai branches, but reports from some 
of the centei1s show that pessimism seems to be giving away to optimism. In many 
of the consuming hardwood centers a seascnable volume of business is said to be 
the rule and belief is entertained that when the hardwood manutacturers close their 
books tor the year the majority ot them will find that trade tor the twelve months 
has averaged iavorably with the preceding year. Even in the southwestern yellow 
pine fields some of the reports show imp.ovement—slight it is true, but still an 
improvement. A stimulus has been given to this field by the demand that has been 
in evidence for the last week, mainly on account of builaing in the North and 
Middle West. Stocks in the hands of dealers and consumers have been kept down 
to the lowest notch and have required replenishment. In Chicago the last week 
the big yards are reported as buying yard stock, as a considerable amount of lumber 
has been needed to sort up supplies, to keep trade and industry going until the 
holidays and to resume operations after that season. The builaing operations in 
Chicago for the eleven months ending with December 1 compared very favorably 
with those of the corresponding period of 1912. November was a dull building 
month for a number of the large cities throughout the country, but in some sections 
heavy gains are noted; for example, Cedar Rapids shows a gain of 179 percent; 
Dallas, Tex., 175 percent; Hartford, 297 percent; Manchester, 81 percent; Peoria, 
1ll., 95 percent; St. Joseph, 44 percent; Wichita, 402 percent, and Wilkes Barre, 
109 percent over the corresponding month of 1912. The building operations in 63 
cities, according to the figures compiled by the American Contractor, Chicago, showed 
a loss of 28 percent in November over the same month a year ago, but the building 
tor the eleven months ending with December 1 showed a loss of only 12 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1912. This feature of the trade has been a life saver 
to the lumber business, as the railroads have been practically out of the market for 
many months. 

* * * 

A feature of the current movement is a considerable amount of buying for next 
year’s delivery. This is mainly confined to the larger concerns that must be provided 
with ample stocks all the time and that are financially equipped to take advantage 
of favorable offerings as to prices. The rule, however, is to defer ordering until 
inventory shall have been taken, after which manufactureis are confident that there 
will be a swelling movement in getting lumber forward to destination. Buying on 
the present market will undoubtealy be more advantageous to retailers and consumers 
than to the mill operators. Some of the manufacturers are not especially eager to 
load up with a lot of contracts for future delivery at going prices, as they believe 
that an entirely different condition will be in evidence next January. That stocks in 
the retail trade and in the hands of the big consumers are comparatively low is well 
known, as they have been purposely kept low for financial and economical reasons. 
It is therefore conclusive that the mere continuance of business on anything like a 
normal basis will require more than an ordinary replenishment of supplies, and Janu- 
ary and February, 1914, are expected to show a pronounced movement of all kinds 
of stocks, and possibly more lumber was contracted for this month than now ap- 
pears to be the case. 

* * * 

In trans-Missouri territory there has been a distinct improvement in the southern 
trade since the first of the month. An evident need is of more lumber to carry 
the yards over the holidays, with the result that the lineyards have been doing 
considerable buying of yard stock in St. Louis the last week. Not only has the 
demand for current consumption been in evidence but considerable inquiry is 
received and some lumber has been sold for delivery after the first of the coming 
year. The buyers evidently believed that prices had reached rock bottom, and 
took advantage of the low values offered in this class of dealing. The railroads 
also are doing some buying. Open weather has permitted the continuation of 
building long interrupted. The yellow pine people of St. Louis feel much more 
hopeful of what the future has in store for them. It is reported that operators 
are taking account of prospects for trade after January 15 and will probably insist 
on higher prices. In Kansas City the market is about holding its own, the under- 
lying feeling being that prospects are bright for a good trade after the first of 
the year, and holders are not inclined to sacrifice stock now just for the sake of 
seeing it move. Prospects for farmers in that section are bright, and it 1s already 
said that they will plan a large amount of building next year, especially as they 
are interested in silos and their lesson of feed shortage was emphasized this year. 
That more confidence is felt by the manufacturers is proved by the fact that mills 
have expressed themselves as not caring to take on much business at the figures 
now ruling. The open weather conditions have stimulated some buying by country 
yards, but it has not been of such character as to have an effect on prices. In the 
North building has been going on apace, with the result that the big yards have 
been buying considerably the last week, although this buying has been conducted 
very quietly. Trade conditions in the East are not good. The building situation 
is still off. One bright feature in present conditions is that yards have started 
inventories and find that stocks are going to run much lower than they had 
expected. This should cause a big increase in inquiry a little later. Financial 
conditions are a little steadier. Wholesalers report their customers asking for some 
renewals, but so far as can be learned no material increase is reported. The heavy 
floods in eastern, western, south and western Texas are said to have completely 
tied up the lumber business in sections of that State. These floods caused con- 
siderable damage to the railroads, which will redound to the benefit of the yellow 
pine manufacturers, as they will be forced to make repairs at once. In east Texas, 
with Houston as the center, the railroads are said to show no inclination to buy 
and they are still keeping out of the market. Export trade is also slow. There 
has been some demand from consuming centers of the North and Northwest, and 
manufacturers are hopeful that buying will be more heavy after the first of the 
year. Dimension is the strongest item on the list; as a matter of fact, it is the 
only item that has shown any great activity. The ruling prices on dimension are 


from $9 to $9.50 off list, although $10 is reported occasionally. At Shr \eport 
inquiries are being received in large numbers, ‘This is on business to be ipped 
atter January 1. Railroad demand is small and manufacturers expect t). com. 
panies to be in the market within the next thirty or forty days. In New ° rleans 
yeilow pine still is quiet. Curtailment of manufacture continues on a limite — scale 
but the cut is expected to have no especial effect on.the market with the mite 
demands now visible. In Mississippi the car situation is giving some trouble. |) vir. 
are numerous, but actual orders are not increasing as fast as was expected. Prices 
are practically stationary. Decking continues in good demand, and sill ord: +s are 
said to be numerous. At Lake Charles the export business is said to have im, roveq 


materially, South America is getting back into the market and Antwerp hi: < bee, 
taking small amounts of stock. Mills along the Kansas City Southern and 1 the 
Iron Mountain between Lake Charles and Alexandria are all reported to | oper: 
ating full time. Some complaint of car shortage is heard, although it | s not 


impeded shipment from Lake Charles as much as at other points in south» sterp 
Louisiana. The European markets as reported at Pensacola are showing s: ‘ns of 
reviving. The activity, however, so far has been confined largely to in: tiries, 
Interior business is still dull, Manufacturers expect a heavy demand after 


northern dealers have taken inventory, as they are positive that stocks in vards 
and factories are unusually short. 
* * 
December has been a remarkably mild month and northern loggers hay. been 


working under difficulties. The cold weather beginning last Sunday, howey +, has 
frozen the roads to a point to insure solid foundation, and then the snow wil not 
come any too soon to suit the loggers. The time has arrived when the s: \son’s 
cut of white and norway pine has been placed in pile at the mills and at disti iting 
points and after inventories are taken it is usual to readjust prices on a b sis of 
the season’s stocks. Prices have held well during the year about to close. It is 
therefore thought that the coming year will open with a firm market. © oarsge 
stock has been active, with the result that supplies at primary points are low — The 
upper grades have dragged somewhat during the last half year, but under improved 
business conditions the trade in these should reach normal proportions. in the 
Saginaw Valley trade is easing off for the holidays. Several million fect have 
arrived during the last ten days by boat and the season is now about to close, 
Dealers in Bay City and Saginaw are said to be carrying over 100,000,000 feet of 
pine in stock. In Pittsburgh the most active demand is for the upper grades, 
* * * 

in the hemlock primary markets conditions are believed to be favorable to a 
promising start for spring trade and prices are expected to be well sust:ined, 
Demand has held up well to the present time and stocks will be reduced to normal 
by the beginning of the next building season. It is thought that the Wisvonsin 
and Michigan manufacturers will have as large an input this year as they diil last. 
Pennsylvania stocks are small and demand is fair for the season. In Pittsburgh 
hemlock is said to be rather uncertain and irregular in movement. Producers, how- 
ever, are inclined to make concessions below the $2 limit over Pittsburgh list. 

* * * 

Pacific coast conditions are practically unchanged in the demand for lumber and 
shingles, with the exception that cedar siding is getting scarcer and clear has 
advanced $2 a thousand and A and B grades $l. Many of the sawmills and 
shingle mills in Washington and Oregon are closing down until after the holidays 
and in some eases indefinitely. The restriction will eventually help the market. 
Atter inventory time in the Middle West yards are expected to become heavy 
buyers, as stocks are very light. At Seattle coastwise cargo trade is reported 
firmer. At Tacoma prices are 5U cents higher on dimension than thirty days ago. 
Uppers are not so strong. Many of the mills are holding their stock, believing 
that in a short time an increase in the demand will increase values. Operations 
are restricted. The mills are running short hours; some six hours a day, some 
eight hours and others on a 5-day week. Log prices are unchanged, with the 
supply in the water ample. On Bellingham Bay the foreign demand is steady. 
Coastwise shipments are also a little better. Australia continues to be a heavy 
consumer of lumber and advance information would indicate that it will be a 
large buyer next year. Demand in the Flathead Valley is keeping up well and the 
market is considered as strong if not stronger than it was at this time last 
year. Retail stocks are low and broken all over the territory supplied by the 
Flathead mills. Most of the mills have closed for the season. Logging opera- 
tions are well advanced. Conditions in California are improving. In southern 
California the early rains have helped the retail trade. At San Francisco there 
are many favorable indications for increase in business in the near future. ‘rie 
Panama Exposition will use enormous quantities of lumber a little later and the 
abundant rains of the last few weeks have helped the country trade. Prospects are 
for a 45,000-car crop ot oranges and lemons. The red cedar situation continues 
quiet. Stocks, however, are light and many of the mills are shutting down with 
the approach of the holidays, ‘Transit offerings are few and far between. 


The hardwood season is closing with a fair degree of prosperity, the demand be- 
ing up to the average for this time of year. There is some slowing down of orders 
as the result of the approach of the holiday period. This branch of the industry 
has held its own better than has that of the softwoods. Consumers during the later 
months of the year have bought stocks only with reference to current and nearby 
needs and will enter the inventory period with stocks at low ebb. There is good 
demand for the lower grades of gum and cottonwood, and manufacturers of boxes 
find stocks scaree in the open market. Plain oak is a ready seller and sap gum is 
moving freely, while red gum is about in the same position as formerly. Stocks im 
first hands are larger than a year ago, but stocks in secondary and third hands are 
moderate in size, so with anything like a normal demand the dry stocks would be 
regularly taken care of. In the North hardwood manufacturers are in a_ strong 
position; stocks are small and prices firm. 

* + ¥ 

The demand for North Carolina pine last week was more brisk, this being espe 
cially true of the better grades of edge rough lumber, edge box, stock sizes of box 
and roofers, Manufacturers believe that North Carolina pine will gradually improve 
from now on, as yards in the North and East are carrying small stocks and will be 
forced irto the market shortly after the first of the year. 

* * * 

Rumors of price concessions on cypress are occasionally heard. Manufacturers are 
shading certain items in efforts possibly to stimulate buying, but price cutting 18 
not general by any means. Mills are carrying over somewhat larger stocks than 
they did last year, since the cut has exceeded shipments for several weeks, but the 
accumulations are said to be not burdensome. The car shortage is bothering the 
mills on the Texas & Pacific but is not so severe as some days ago. Shingles and 
lath are in good request. The factories are said to be buying some cypress, making 
the demand larger than it was a week ago. Heavy buying, however, is not expected 
until after the first of the year. 

* * 

Manufacturers of eastern spruce are trying to maintain prices. In New York the 
cargo business is dull and prices are irregular. Building requirements are light and 
prospects none too good. Competition is very keen. Buyers at Boston are indifferent 
to offerings. Few cargo inquiries are in the market. At Pittsburgh trade 18 te 
ported quiet, although with a fair volume of hand-to-mouth buying. Concessions 
are heard of here but without serious trouble in the market on this head. 
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OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 


a is a sound optimism that lumbermen should apply to the lumber busi- 
ness to all the affairs of life. The true optimist is not one who refuses to 
see hut one who never fails to see good—who never lets slip an opportunity 
to out to his fellows the silver lining in every cloud and the brighter side 
of « situation, 

, itimist is like a mirror receiving the rays of the sun and reflecting 
then the world about him. The signal man on the mountain-top snatches 
up: ot sunshine and sends it flashing on over miles of deep valleys and 
dar! ners. The optimist in business receives a glimmer of good news and 
radi it to all the world around him. 

1] ows the deep valleys and the dark corners are there, but his optimism 
o'er them and throws a kindling beam into the darkest places. He does 
Va re unfavorable conditions; rather, he hunts them out and lights them 
up) the reflected rays of his optimism. 

Th timist stands on the mountain-top, a brother of the sun, helping to do 
the ; work, In business he knows that complainings and forebodings will 
hut isify the darkness. He knows that a bit of good news, that the spread- 
ing | cheering truth, will help to chase away the shadows and increase the 
sun! a hundred fold. 

O} sm is not to blind one’s self to that which is unpleasant but to search 
it out vud illuminate it with the brighter and broader view. 

Let ‘he lumberman in his business, and in all the relations of life, be this sort 
of |) ical optimist—proceeding with knowledge of conditions good and bad 
and owing in a sane and simple and easy way the wise injunction: 

ey ome evil with good.’’ 





THE RETAILER’S HAPPY OPPORTUNITY. 


The yetail lumber dealer has an opportunity such as he has not long had. He 
has the advantage now of bottom prices in the market and he can in all sincerity 
assure his neighbors and friends who are his customers that now is the time to 
build make that needed improvement. He has a substantial basis back of his 


arguments and in addition the prospect of a fair profit. This is the retailer’s 
season and he should take advantage of it, both in selling and buying. Many 


wides e retail lumbermen are appreciating this situation and are actively 
engaged in profiting by it. 

The farmers in some seetions may have suffered somewhat by the drouth, but 
they can well afford, if necessary, to borrow a little money to make the needed 
impro ements at this time, although when we talk about borrowing money the 
farmers are not those who are in this dav looking forward to and urging the 
passage of the Emergeney Currency Bill. 

There is an opportunity for the retail lumberman to get actively into his com- 
mercial club and to suggest to the business interests of his town that they invite 
the farmers and mechanics to a big rallying, rousing, home-boosting ‘‘ Get 
Together Day.’’ While some parts of our country may not feel the need of 
making improvements, or it may not be possible to get the citizens all together, 
vet in the small town and smaller communities there is an opportunity for co- 


operative aid and to extend this idea of building up the town and country around 
about it in a practical way, because labor is at hand and the necessary funds can 
he obta ned. 

Certainly there is an opportunity for a retail lumberman to push his business as 
never before. Today is the day of action—tomorrow may never come. Today 
is the time to start. 





LOGICAL TREND OF YELLOW PINE PRICES. 


Many facts combine to justify the belief that the yellow pine industry from 
the viewpoint of stocks on hand in relation to the demand and output is in much 
more favorable condition than is generally thought. From a general view of the 
situation, while prices are still at the bottom many items might readily be ad 
vanced. For example, dimension both at the mills in the South and in the north- 
ern yards is in extremely light supply. Practical exhaustion of stocks obtains 
In some items, with some movement of small carload orders for that reason. 





While there has been no agreed curtailment, since early summer normal or 
capacity product has fallen off largely at the mills from Alabama west, and that 
is the particular territory under consideration. 

Reluctant as manufacturers are to change their production policies—reluctant 
either because of the disturbance caused thereby in their organization or because 
of faneied danger of competition—nevertheless the constant insistence upon the 
evils of overproduction and the necessity for reducing the output has had its 
effects. These have been voiced by individuals, by associations and by the trade 
press. More than the ordinary handicaps of unfavorable weather conditions have 
heen experienced this year, so that taken all in all a very material reduction 
has | accomplished, almost in spite of the wishes of individuals as to their 
oWn operations. 

N we have come practically to the end of the year, and we find light stocks 
in t producing districts; light stocks in the wholesale markets; light stoeXs 
in the retail vards. We find business under a psychological strain rather than 
ay) cal handicap. The tariff is settled; the currency question is in the way 
of | settled; trust legislation has no terrors for the lumber industry. Prices 
ean t be expected on the average to go lower, for they are at the zero of the 
Scale 

Aj this outline statement of conditions to the present situation. Have 
not ffects of them already been seen, in a scattering way perhaps but never- 
theless manifest to the observer with any wide range of view and experience? 
JA the keenest students of the lumber trade are the managers of the big 
ling ~. Some of them have begun buying, cautiously to be sure and yet 
hea enough to indicate that in their opinion the time has come to begin stock- 
Ing The industries have been taking hold—especially of yellow pine—more 
act within the last two or three weeks than previously for months. A num- 
her rood sales have been made in the Chicago territory and others are pend- 
Ing 


ices were pretty low, to be sure, but yet are higher than the bottom 
Dy ~o much talked about. One of the largest producers of yellow pine has 


Tor ‘ral weeks been averaging about $16.50 for its entire output. That means 
aln ‘ reasonable profit on investment and cost of product, including stumpage. 
Ma» other concerns here and there are. reporting larger sales, a greater readi- 
ne ! 


the part of buyers to take on stock, and a little higher average of prices 
as «shed to the entire list. 

ovement is under foot in yellow pine looking toward a monthly compila- 
stocks at the mills by dimensions and grades. If such a compilation could 
ved, based on a. sufficient number of reports to give if authority, it would 
prc ly develop some surprising facts as to the relation of stocks to the de- 
'y to the minimum requirements of consumption. It should be remembered 


als it demand for lumber in this country is of steel spring temper—it can 
he ed down under pressure but it constantly attempts to rise and will assert 
sa t the first opportunity. 

rediet an active winter’s demand for yellow pine or any other kind of 
ha would be optimistie extravagance; but, in view of the facts briefly arranged 
i that a rise in both demand and prices is already showing itself is not 


h to say. The situation needs to be encouraged and conservative policies 





must be maintained; but with a reasonable handling it should develop into a 
decidedly better condition than has been experienced recently. 

The consuming public is awakening to the fact that pounding of prices no 
longer has any effect. They have been pounded to the bottom and are beginning 
to show some resiliency. When the public once makes up its mind that no lower 
prices are in prospect, and especially if higher ones appear to be likely, the 
legitimate measure of the country’s lumber needs will be reflected in the order 
books at the mills and in wholesalers’ offices. 





THE COST OF FEEDING MEN. 


Lumber manufacturers are feeding every day in their camps more men than are 
enlisted in the United States army. The feeding of these men is a big as well as a 
serious undertaking. If the only problem were to give them proper nourishment 
in sufficient quantities the task would be simple. If the problem were simply to give 
them what they want that would be easy. The real difficulty comes in trying to 
cater to their appetites while trying to supply them with substantial food that shall 
keep them fit for the work in hand. 

Pork and beans often and for years have been called the lumberjack’s ration. 
Yet the fact is that those two commodities are among the smallest in amount con- 
sumed in the modern lumber camp. Figures from the books of a northern lumber 
manufacturer submitted at the meeting of logging superintendents at Green Bay, 
Wis., last week showed that whereas the total cost for food per day per man was 
36.11 cents beaus cost only 7/10 of a cent, and salt pork, bacon and sausage together 
cost only 4.4 cents. 

Beef is the big item in food cost, books of the majority of woods superintend 
ents shewing its cost to be fully 50 percent of the whole cost. 

Woods workers are notorious gruinblers regarding food, and they are as whimsical 
sometimes as the most pampered epicure. Many of them are kept only by feeding 
them large quantities of pastry. Hence employers. often are obliged to disregard 
the laws of digestion and nutrition in providing unlimited supplies of pie, cookies 
and cake. 

Lumber maiufacturers see the wisdom of adopting a standard ration something 
like that established by the Government for the United States army. But the 
discipline of the army would be necessary to introduce and maintain such a regi- 
men, and that of course is impossible in the lumber industry. 

One fiction should, however, be disposed of for all time. The lumberjack fed at 
the company’s table gets more good fresh beef and more good pie and cake than 
he would get if he bought his own food and more in fact than the average worker 
in any other industry is able to afford. 





BENEFITS DERIVED FROM ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Not long ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN threw out the suggestion that lum- 
bermen’s meetings might be more than meetings of lumbermen; that advantage 
might be taken of them to acquaint the public, or parts of the public, with the 
lumber business, the value of its commodity, the proper uses of woods, and 
thus counteract to some extent the campaigns in behalf of substitutes. 

The St. Louis Lumbermen’s Club adopted this course at its November meet- 
ing. It invited as special guests of honor the architects of the city, and the 
invitation was generally accepted. Many of those present have said that they 
appreciated the technical information given them regarding dimension, grades 
etc., and suggested that any additional information pertaining te woods, either 
as regards their value in use or their relative cost, would be welcome. The ex- 
ample set by the St. Louis organization might well be followed the country 
over. 

Doubtless some lumber meetings are of such special purpose that there would 
be little in them of interest to any part of the outside public. But there is no 
reason why the ordinary lumber convention should not be of definite value to 
the people. In the smaller places the contractors and buiiders might be invited 
to attend, and special pains be taken to interest them in the uses of woods in 
their line of business. Perhaps the town or city officials might be invited, and 
besides being given a good dinner they might be given information as to the 
value of wood paving blocks, or of wood in municipal projects. When opportu- 
nity offers why not make the meetings still broader and representative? Busi- 
ness men, educators, preachers, might be the guests and listen to general talks 
on, for example, the supply of timber, the reasons for the higher prices prevail- 
ing now than formerly, and other matters regarding which the public is so gen 
erally misinformed. 

Furthermore, architects, contractors, business men, lawyers, all will be found 
to respond to an open-door friendly policy like that suggested. Perhaps the 
myth of the ‘‘lumber trust’’ has arisen largely because lumbermen have met 
by themselves and imagined that no one else was interested in their affairs, 
or that they had nothing that would be of interest to the people. For the most 
part lumbermen might just as well meet with open doors and welcome repre 
sentatives of the people and of the press. No business is more openly and hon 
estly conducted than the lumber business and, as the events of the last few 
years have shown, in none do the people think themselves to be more interested. 

Invite them in. 





THE SAFE WORKING STRENGTH OF TIMBERS. 


As is well known, in a number of large cities an extreme fiber stress of 1,200 
pounds for cross bending has been adopted for timbers of the first class, such as 
yellow pine and Oregon fir, and Engineer Arthur T. North in a recent article in 
the Engineering Record showed that this figure had its origin with the American 
Railway Association, which adopted that limit for railway bridges and trestles, 
which obviously require a greater factor of safety than is needed in ordinary 
building construction. For these woods, however, the claim is made on behalf 
of the manufacturers that a working stress of 1,800 pounds would be amply safe, 
and this figure has been officially recognized by various departments of the 
national government. ; 

Throwing some light upon this opinion, a recent article in the Engineering 
News upon engineering features of construction at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition states that after a very careful discussion an extreme fiber 
stress of 1,500 pounds for cross bending was adopted. In the case of floors this 
was increased in many instances to 1,800 pounds. Upon this point the writer of 
this article, A. H. Markwart, assistant director of works for the exposition, 
says: 

This may seem low in view of the temporary character of this construction, but whether 
temporary or permanent the loads must be cared for. All the structural timber was im- 
ported direct from the mills and was all fresh cut, the mill run and of ‘‘merchantable” 
grade. In a number of instances this merchantable material would have been rejected 
had the work been of more permanent character. The consideration of these facts 
resulted in the selection of the unit stress above mentioned. 

The wood being used in this construction is Douglas fir and, as the article 
states, it is comparatively green when received. It is obvious that for permanent 
construction a fiber stress of 1,800 pounds should be entirely safe for properly 
seasoned and properly selected timber if 1,500 pounds is considered by such com- 
petent engineers as are in charge of the construction work at the exposition 
as safe for green mill-run stock. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Three judges sitting as the United States District Court 
December 2 rendered an opinion sustaining the California 
S-hour law in its application to student nurses and other 
hospital employees, but excepting graduate nurses from its 
provisions. 

Aigrettes will not be admitted to the United States either 
on hats or detached according to a final ruling sent Decem- 
ber 38 to all collectors of customs. Game birds will be 
admitted with feathers but the feathers must be destroyed. 

Andrew Carnegie has given away an aggregate of $365.- 
125,000 and has left only $25,000,600 of his huge fortune 
which he thinks is sufficient to care for himself and family 
in the future. 

Dr. Farabee, head of the University of Pennsylvania Ama- 
zon expedition, in a letter just received by the university 
reports that they have found three tribes of Indians, 
hitherto unknown, in regions of Brazil never before pene- 
trated by white men. The Indians call themselves Poro- 
cotos, Ajamaras and Zapacas. 

Michael May, secretary of New York State, reports that 
during the last eleven months 416 users of public highways 
were killed and 2,149 injured in New York State by auto- 
mobiles and other motor vehicles. 

Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, widow of a millionaire philan- 
thropist and church worker of New York and Newport. left 
New York on the steamship Occanic December 5 for the 
Island of Jolo in the Philippines where she will devote a 
year or more in educating Moros. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce has created a speakers’ 
bureau for the purpose of training first class speakers who 
are to go before all the social and civic organizations to 
organize home industry clubs. 

Lieut. Col. David De Bose Gaillard, U. S. A., who directed 
the engineering work in the Culebra Cut division of the 
Panama Canal, died at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md., December 5 at the age of 54 years. A bill was intro- 
duced in Congress last month promoting him to the rank 
of colonel in recognition. of his services which culminated 
in the great engineering feat in the Culebra section of the 
canal, 

A bulletin issued by the Department of Agriculture says 
the ordinary commercial bouillon cubes have little or no real 
food value. consist of from one-half to three-fourths table 
salt and are relatively expensive in comparison with home 
made broths and soups. 

Twenty-eight million copies of the bible and books con- 
taining portions of the holy scriptures were printed last 
year. according to a report recently compiled. 

By a special ruling of the Treasury Department actors 
are to be considered among persons whose imcomes are de- 
pendent upon variable conditions and will therefore pay the 
income tax upon their own sworn testimony. 


The following cities will have community Christmas trees: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Bal- 
timore, Rochester. Cincinnati, Newark. Minneapolis, Wash- 
ington, Utica, Schenectady and Hartford. 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy are making 
plans for unveiling a marker to the memory of the southern 
dead who fell on Monocacy battlefield July 9, 1914, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the fight. The marker will be of 
Maryland granite. surrounded by a boulder with a bronze 
tablet suitably inscribed. 

Jose Santos Zelaya. the former Nicaraguan president, who 
was arrested at New York recently at the instance of his 
Government, which charged him with the murder of two 
countrymen in 1907. was released from the Tombs December 
3 after the Federal authorities at New York had received 
word from the State Department that Nicaragua had with- 
drawn its application for his extradition. 


Fifty-eight suits asking for $33,879,597 were filed in the 
United States court at New Orleans December 3 against 
the American Sugar Refining Company under the provisions 
of the Sherman antitrust law. making a total of 130 suits 
filed within two weeks against the same concern asking for 
damages aggregating more than $100,000,000. 


Miss Phoebe Couzins, who was the first woman lawyer 
and the first woman United States marshal, died at St. 
Louis, Mo., December 6 in abject poverty at the age of 73 
years. 

The mineral production of Massachusetts in 1912, con- 
sisting mainly of stone, clay products and lime, amounted 
to $6,654,514. The value of stone produced, 60 percent of 
which was granite, was $3,663,279. 

A correspondence course for convicts at the Nebraska 
State penitentiary is to be opened by the University of 
Nebraska. The State will furnish the books. The course 
will include arithmetic, American history, grammar and 
literature, bookkeeping and agriculture. The men_ select 
their own studies. 


With representatives present from many colleges and uni- 
versities, Dr. George Emory Fellows December 9 was inaugu- 
rated president of the James Milliken University at Decatur, 
Ill., succeeding Dr. A. R. Taylor, resigned. 














Washington. 


President Wilson December 8 refused the plea of the 
woman suifragists to discuss their issue in a message to 
The suffragists marched 100 strong to the White 
Ilouse and presented their petition to the president. 


Congress. 


A permanent public holiday June 17 in each year, to be 
called “National Road Day,’ was proposed in a bill Decem- 
ber 2 by Congressman Ferris, of Oklahoma. Congressman 
Burnes, of South Carolina, and Congressman Stephens, of 
Mississippi, introduced bills for goods roads appropriations, 

Postmaster General Burleson reported to Congress Decem 
ber 2 that during the year ended June 30 postal savings 
deposits increased from $20,237,084 to $33,818.S70 and the 
number of depositors from 243.801 to 331,006. The aver- 
age deposit increased to $102. 









Investors and promoters of devices to stop trains auto- 
matically in emergencies appeared December 6 before the 
House Interstate Commerce Commission which is consider 
ing bills to require the installation of such devices if suc 
cessful ones can be found. 

Henry M. Pindell, of Peoria, IL, was renominated Decem- 
ber 2 by President Wilson for ambassador to Russia. George 
Fred Williams, of Boston, was nominated for minister to 
Greece and Montenegro. Winfred T. Denison, of New York, 
was renominated for Secretary of the Interior of the Philip- 
pines. 

The House Committee on Postoffices December 2 favorably 
reported a bill to raise from $100 to $1,000 the maximum 
amount which an individual may deposit in a postal bank 
in one month. The excess over $100 would not bear interest. 

Chairman Burnett of the House Immigration Committee 
December 4 reintroduced the immigration bill which former 
President Taft vetoed. It embodies a literacy test. 

Judge Advocate General Russell, U. S. N., in his annual 
report, states that excellent results have followed the adop 
tion of the detention system for the punishment of sailors 
and marines convicted by court martial of military offenses. 

In his annual report. Cornelius Ford, public printer, 
makes recommendations for increased wages for employers 
of the Government printing office amounting to about 
$83.000 a year. He also urged that the gradual electrifica 
tion of the greater part of the public printing establish 
ment be undertaken. 

Congressman Nelson of Wisconsin has introduced in the 
Hlouse a joint resolution proposing a constitutional amend 
ment to empower Congress to define, prevent and suppress 
monopolies, conspiracies, combinations and agreements in 
restraint of trade. 

In his annual report to Secretary McAdoo December 7 
Capt. E. P. Bertholf, commandant of the revenue cutter 
service, said by its efforts 527 lives were saved, 2,755 persons 
on board vessels in distress were assisted, 264 were cared 
for on the cutters and vessels valued at $10.607,710 were 
assisted in time of need. Captain Bertholf asks that more 
revenue cutters be added to the service. 

President Wilson will comply with the terms of the reso- 
lution adopted by the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 184 to 40 and propose to the Powers a year's suspension 
of naval construction. Great Britain favors the plan but 
it is expected that the other nations will oppose the proposal. 


Solicitor General Davis entered a brief in the United 
States Supreme Court December 5 urging an interpretation 
of the pure food laws to require labels on so-called headache 
cures to state the presence of derivatives of habit-forming 
drugs as well as of the drugs themselves. 

Postmaster General Burleson’s proposal to increase the 
weight limits of parcel post packages in the first and second 
zones from twenty to fifty pounds, to admit books to the 
parcel post and to reduce rates in the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth zones, was approved December 6 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The maximum weight of parcels to all 
zones beyond the second was increased from eleven to twenty 
pounds. 

For the first time since the Civil War the enlisted strength 
of the Navy has passed the 50,000 mark, the total number of 
enlisted men today being 50,136. There has been a net 
gain in the enlisted complement since July 1 last of 2,968. 
Officials expect the navy in a short time will be recruited up 
to its maximum strength of 51.500. 

The Raker bill, giving San Francisco water supply and 
water rights in the Heteh Hetchy Valiey of the Toulumne 
tiver, Yosemite National Park, passed the Senate December 
6 by a vote of 43 to 25. The bill had previously passed the 
House in identically the same form and goes to the President 
for his signature. 

Secretary McAdoo said December 4 that the income tax 
would be collected while suits are pending attacking its 
validity and should the Supreme Court decide against the 
law the money would be returned. 

In his annual report made public December 7 George Otis. 
director of the United States Geological Survey, states that 
in the last four and one-half years forty-one geologists had 
left the Government to accept positions with corporations 
paying salaries nearly two and one-half times the salaries 
paid them by the Geological Survey. 





FOREIGN. 


John Bielovucci, the Peruvian aviator, made a rem orkable 


flight at Rheims, Frances, December 3. Turning th se of 
his monoplane upward, he ascended 3,600 feet in two nutes 
und thirty seconds, making. an almost vertical spir 

The French Government December 4 appointed A under 
Louis Albert Tirman, director of expositions in the ‘istry 


of commerce, to represent France at the Panam acifie 
International Exposition at San Francisco in 1915 


Emperor William December 5 ordered the transfer of the 
entire garrison at Zabern, Alsace, owing to the recent 
trouble between the soldiers and the citizens there. [eo also 


directed that the court martial proceedings in) connection 
with the recent rioting be accelerated, 

Mulay Hafid, former sultan of Morocco, was married for 
the fortieth time while on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 

A series of investigations will be made by tw com- 
missions, one international and the other English, in the 
hope of being able to codify the various natural laws which 
are believed to govern wireless telegraphy. 

Admirers of Browning have succeeded in raising $15,000 
toward the purchase of the Browning love letters whieh, 
it is hoped, will be acquired for England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, President Wilson's son-in- 
law and daughter, arrived at London December 7 and are 
the guests of Ambassador and Mrs. Page in Grosvenor 
Square. 

Lieutenant Wachsmuth, a Russian aviator, while making an 
oversea flight in a hydroaeroplane recently, fell and was 
drowned, 

An immense massmecting was held at Santo Domingo re- 
cently as a protest against the supervision of the elections 
in the Domican Republic by American commissioners 

An ordinance making it a misdemeanor for women to wear 
hatpins with unprotected points in any public place likely 
to be crowded has been issued in Paris. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt reeently arrived at Asuncion, 
Paraguay, and was given a hearty welcome. He is a guest 
at the residence of the provisional president of Paraguay, 

Yuan Shi Kai. President of China, has asked President 
Wilson to appoint an American naval officer to assist the 
Chinese admiralty in upbuilding an effective navy for 
China. Upon the recommendation of Admiral Dewey, Lieut. 
Commander Paul Foley. now on duty with the general board, 
has been selected for the post. 

Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the militant suffragist leader, 
who was arrested at Plymouth, England, December 4 on her 
arrival from the United States aboard the steamer Majestic 
began a hunger and thirst strike immediately following her 
arrest and was released from the Exeter jail December 7 

Prince Charles, eldest son of the crown prince of Rouw- 
mania, is to enter the German army January 1 as lieutenant 
in the first footguards at Potsdam in order to complete 
his military education. The prince who is 20 years old. 
is to remain two years with the regiment. 


The British Cabinet, by a royal proclamation, December 5 
prohibited the importation of arms and ammunition into 
Ireland. The same day Premier Asquith in an after dinner 
speech before the Reform Club of Manchester announced 
his acceptance of the principle for a basis of agreement 
which Sir Edward Carson, leader of the Ulsters, suggested 
in his last speech. 

The Uruguayan Government has arranged a_ loan of 
$10,000,000 with a London and Paris syndicate. The Gov- 
ernment intends to create a tobacco monopoly. 

Forty-six lives were lost by the foundering of the Swedish 
steamer Malmberget off Bodo, Norway. The steamer left 
Narvik, Norway, November 27 for Rotterdam. 

The Government of Premier Barthou was defeated by 4 
vote of 290 to 265 in the French Chamber of Deputies 
December 2 on the question whether the loan of $260,000, 
000 should be subject to taxation or immune like the exist- 
ing rentes. Senator Gaston Boumergue as_ premicr and 
minister of foreign affairs formed a new cabinet December 8. 


President Marshall Hermes de Fonseca, of Brazil, and 
Senorita Nair de Teffe, daughter of a prominent member of 
the Brazilian Senate, were married at the national capital 
at Rio de Janeiro December 8. : 

The Government parties in the Reichstag have agreed to 
appropriate $125,000 this year and a similar sum in 1914 
for German participation in the Panama-Pacific Interna 
tional Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. 


Reports have been received at Paris that Longwood House 
in St. Helena, where Napoleon died, is falling to pieces for 
lack of funds to repair it adequately. In consequence of 
this, several prominent deputies have prepared 4 measure 
to increase the appropriation in the foreign office budget 
by $4,000 for the upkeep of the house. 


After defeating and putting to flight the Federal ‘roops in 
northern Mexico, Gen. Francisco Villa, the Rebel leader, 
December 8 formally occupied Chihuahua, the State capital, 
evacuated by General Mercado eight days before. It i 
reported that President Huerta is sending his family ' 
Europe. 
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As lins been the experience in former periods of finan 
cial st and trade recession, there is in the present 


insta conflict of opinion, as well as actual condi- 
tions, ! renders it difficult to arrive at distinet and 


eonercie conclusion as to what are the controlling in- 
fluence: the situation. Since last spring, especially 
since nation fell upon the security market, high 
banking quarters have proclaimed that there was a 
drawing in of,the lines of credit, which, as the season 
advance became more apparent, threatening to re- 
striet business greatly and actually stifling enterprise 
and any attempt at expansion, Emphasis was given the 


fact that the loan market was so restricted as to ham- 


per manufacture and trade in many departments, and 
many banks reported a falling off in loans on account 
of the rules that had been adopted against credits that 
were of a questionable character. Statistics published 
from time to time apparently proved that this assump- 
tion was correct. The attitude of the banks in respect 
to loans was generally regarded as a measure of safety, 


inasmuch as it would guard against increasing the gen- 

eral debtor account, induce liquidation, and eventually 

bring about a healthier state of finance and business. 
* * * 

The precess indicated has generally been regarded 
nuous for months. Apparently it was the fea- 
ture throughout the Middle West, and was a pro 
nounced condition throughout the interior. The bank- 
ers in Chicago and other midcountry money centers 
in their monthly circulars have especially emphasized 
the statement that the banks in the interior reserve 
cities were careful to scan closely and restrict credits 
to those only of undoubted character, and in all cases 
customers were warned against borrowing money to 
expand business or venture on untried enterprises. The 
advice was to take care of current demand and ven- 
ture as little as possible in the future, and especially 
to promote liquidation. The effect of all this should 
have been to reduce loans by the banks, but such re- 
duction has not been so pronounced as was supposed, 
judging from statements made in a recent speech by 
Senator John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts. The sena- 
tor read from the loan statement of the National City 
Bank, of New York, that its loans to merchants and 
manufacturers were, on November last, $20,000,000 
in excess of loans of the same character in December, 
1912. The figures showed that the National City Bank, 
the largest institution of the kind in America, last 
month had unsecured loans of $59,240,371, against such 
loans at a like time last year of $39,140,509. This 
statement represented the actual mercantile and manu- 
facturing loan situation in the metropolis of the East, 
and might be taken as typical of the loan situation 
in that part of the country. 

* * * 


as cout 


On the other hand, Chicago is the paramount bank- 
ing center of the interior, and the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank in that city is next to the 
National City Bank of New York in size and business 
magnitude, On the authority of George M. Reynolds, 
president of the Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, received direet by wire, Senator Weeks pre- 
sented the statement that throughout the West, espe- 
cially in respect to the country banks, there is an 
over expansion of eredit. The bank named at a late 
date had outstanding in loans to country banks and 
correspondent banks about $26,000,000, all of which 
had been scattered among nearly 1,000 banks. Mr. 
Reynol is stated that the liquidation that took place in 
New York earlier in the year had not been followed 
to the extent that it should have been by the smaller 


institutions. This is shown by the fact that loans of 
the bank over which Mr. Reynolds presides to the 
correspondent banks, which averaged about $25,000,000 


after the middle of May, were about $10,000,000 more 


than ihe average for the same period last year. From 
New Orloans, the banking center of the South, where 
the gre cotton and sugar interests of the Middle 
Sout! | Southwest are financed, comes a statement, 
also g | out by Senator Weeks, from M. Sol Wexlar, 
of the Whitney Central National Bank, to the effect 
that thoughout that section the country banks are not 
restri credits on account of pending currency 
legis! nor are credits restricted at all, except in 
sugar tions, where is faced a reduction of 25 per- 
nent ‘he tariff for two years and thereafter there 
_—_ free sugar—a sore grievance to the sugar 
plants: . of Louisiana. 
* * * 

iW he most important three money centers of the 
rch ‘ire in a banking condition that apparently 

Slo 


f ~ a credit expansive situation, rather than one 
orl ‘\iction as the reserve city bankers had ad- 


ee Supporting the statements made by the big 
Be : named comes one from the Hanover National 
ye New York that its discount line at a late 
a S_ $1,500,000 above that of the like date last 
? se deposits were about $250,000 less; which 
“Mela a to mean by President Woodward that his 
ee poi granting considerably more commercial 


1 & smaller business, tha: at a like time last 





year. During recent time the same bank had pur- 
chased a large quantity of outside paper. At Kansas 
City deposits are reported much less than a year ago, 
while loans are much greater. The First National 
Bank, of Chicago, on authority of James B. Forgan, 
president, informed Senator Weeks that its loans to 
country banks were $2,500,000 more than they were 
at a corresponding date last year. 

* * * 

Thus is appears that while the financial and com- 
mercial reviewers of the metropolis, influenced by the 
security market predicament, have constantly reported 
a restriction of credits and impending disaster on 
that account, the greater banks of the interior and 
the South have continued to let out their funds to 
their country correspondents as they needed them to 
make and move the crops, and to the manufacturers to 
carry on their business. As to such big business as 
that of the railroads, the equipment builders, the iron 
and steel manufacturers and other interests of like 
magnitude and users of credit they involve a separate 
consideration. The fact seems to be that the com- 
mercial and manufacturing affairs of the country, aside 
from the big interests that depend upon stocks and 
bonds for financing, have gone forward as_ usual, 
though they have been hampered by the effect on 
credit that has descended upon them from the depres- 
sion that has come upon the security market. 

* * * 


So long as there is an annual outturn of the crops 
and there is a demand for them, no better or long 
stagnation of business can obtain. This season, with 
an average crop result, a good foreign and domestic 
demand for wheat and other cereals, there has resulted 
a powerful offset to the depression that has been so 
much sensed in the banking centers where trading and 
speculation claim so much attention in the money 
market. When inflation is taken out of business ex- 
pansion is restricted, promotion is waved aside as 
too hazardous, there is no chance for speculation or 
the speculator. Mostly from this branch of business 
and those engaged in it comes the noise about depres- 
sion, contraction of credit and decline of business, with 
more or less reflex influence on all business classes. 
The howlings from the financial, investment and spec- 
ulative centers, without doubt, have been accentuated 
by the desire to affect current legislation at Wash- 
ington against the policy of the present administra- 
tion in respect to the pending currency and banking 
bill. Now that there is fair promise that this measure 
will become law—perhaps by the end of this year— 
some abatement of worry and perturbation among the 
bankers and speculators that have close relations with 
business on the security exchanges is already noted. 
There is an apparent subsidence of opposition, and 
reconciliation like that that followed the certain pas- 
sage of the tariff bill is evident. 

* * * 

Generally speaking, the commercial exchanges 
and the reviewers in the daily press continue to report 
a slowing down of business in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing. A percentage of this falling off can be 
attributed to the nearing end of the year, accentuated 
in the present instance by the peculiar state of finance 
and credit. One feature of the situation is the laying 
off of men in the several industries, a matter to be 
regretted at the beginning of the inclement season. 
Evidently such depression as there is is the most seri- 
ously felt in the New England states. There the peo- 
ple have suffered most in their investments in se- 
curities, and have thus been made more cautious than 
in other parts of the country. Even in the cotton 
mills, which until lately were fairly busy, there has 
been a decline of activity and output. In the South 
much confidence is indulged, partly because that sec- 
tion has had good crops for the last few years and 
there has been much progress in agriculture, invest- 
ments, improvement and increase in the circulation of 
money. Probably confidence has been inspired by the 
change in the administration at Washington; for the 
South is a Democratic section of the country to a 
radical extent. Taking the country as a whole, the 
people have generally been inspired by confidence in 
the integrity and administrative ability of President 
Wilson and his cabinet in determining on policies and 
measures that will redound to the good of the country 
at large. The effect of the tariff has been largely dis- 
counted so far as the industries are concerned, though 
there still is some fear that the foreign iron and steel 
interests will work in their products during the de- 
pression prevailing in those industries on this side of 
the ocean. The most apprehension is felt concerning 
steel products from Belgium and pig iron from Scot- 
land. Yet the larger producers are ready to meet and 
vanquish such competition wherever it shall appear. 
There also is careful watching of the European textile 
and other manufactures with the purpose of heading 
them off by meeting foreign prices if imports threaten 
domestic goods too seriously. Altogether the effects 
of the tariff reductions on our domestic trade are 


not generally feared, and the revised custom regula- 
tions as yet have had but little effect on our foreign 
trade relations. The balance of trade still is greatly 
in favor of this country, which gives our operators 
the advantage in exchanges and the power to import 
gold in case we need it. 

. * * * 

In this country the slackening of industrial energy 
is every week releasing millions of dollars, which re- 
sults in the amassing of capital at domestic money 
and banking centers. Such funds will be reémployed 
whenever confidence and credit shall be reéstablished. 
Interested parties, who likewise for the time are pes 
simists, like Charles M. Schwab, the Bethlehem Steel 
magnate, continue to talk and prophesy gloomily, but 
the greater number of controilers of capital, industry 
and trade express the view that we have seen the 
worst so far as money and credit are concerned, ani 
predict that after the turn of the year there will be 
easier money and a gradual but no less certain re- 
turn to good business conditions. 

* * * 

The worst feature of the present situation is the turn- 
ing loose of a large number of working people, espe- 
cially in the iron and steel industry, and to some de- 
gree in textiles and other lines, which means poverty 
and distress to the idle men and their families and a 
powerful appeal to the benevolence of those who have 
means to give. Many of the men turned loose are 
of the class of foreigners largely from southern and 
eastern Europe, who are here to earn enough money 
to enable them to return to their oversea homes, tak- 
ing their earnings with them. A noteworthy feature, 
too, is that there has been an increase of immigration 
of the ¢lass of common laborers since depression came 
to the industries in this country, because at the same 
time there has been depression in their own country, 
or wars that have paralyzed industries. While all 
must regret the absence of demand for labor, which 
means that there is depression in industry, it may have 
its compensation in, to some degree, abating the 
exactions of labor for continued advances of wages and 
changes in working conditions in the face of decreas 
ing demand and receding prices for products. Thus 
there are likely to be readjustment and an equalizing 
of conditions as between employment and labor, com- 
monly called labor liquidation. 

- x 

Increasing interest is manifest in the interstate 
commerce rail rate question, which promises to be one 
of the most important that the Government, through 
the commission, has undertaken. That the railroad 
companies are up against an emergency that concerns 
the business of the country at large as much as it does 
railway men and investors in railway securities is 
generally recognized. The question has been pushed 
so far as to give rise to the grave question as to 
whether the country is not approaching the time when 
the Government will have to take over the roads in 
the interest of investors in their securities, and in 
behalf of the shippers and the general business of the 
country. It is now said that the Government railroads 
that are to be built in Alaska may be the imitative to 
a general movement to nationalize all the railroads in 
continental United States. But this proposition is 
too startling to command much attention from the 
public, though it is being seriously discussed by 
economists and some legislators, and is bound to be 
extensively agitated as soon as questions of more im- 
mediate and pressing importance have been attended 
to—the Mexican trouble, as one example. 

es * > 

Reports indicate that a larger acreage than last year 
has been sown to winter wheat, and conditions so far 
have been favorable to its growth. Late snows in the 
eastern Rocky Mountain region and covering the semi- 
arid regions of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and the 
Panhandle of Texas, and reaching well eastward, have 
given the wheat growth a good covering and assured 
moisture to an extent not known for years. This 
precipitation has inspired great hope that the winter 
grain will go through the cold season with much prom- 
ise for next year’s crop. 

* * * 

Farmers in the western provinces of Canada are 
eager to take advantage of the revised American tariff 
that admits wheat and flour to this country free of 
duty provided the same products can enter other coun- 
tries in the same manner. Canada has not responded 
to our duty-free law on wheat and flour by removal 
of its own import tariff. Hence, there being a counter- 
vailing duty on this side, Canadian wheat and flour 
can not come over the border free. In the Saskatche 
wan legislature at Regina, lately, a resolution was 
offered requesting that the Dominion parliament re- 
move the import duty on wheat and flour in order that 
those Canadian commodities might have free entry to 
the United States. The provincial parliament will 
meet in January, when the question may be taken up. 
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A Story fo 


[By Frank 





Yardley needed it if ever a town did. Yardly was 
not merely asleep; it was in a comatose state; it was 
even beginning to mortify. It was the joke town of 
the country. When the minstrel troupe showed in 
Hawley City, 10 miles away, the end man knew he 
could ‘‘bring down the house’’ by referring to Yard- 
ley as the county cemetery. And if any Yardley man 
happened to be in the audience there was no danger 
ot his blood being made to boil or even to simmer 
by such an allusion, because there was apparently 
no man in Yardley whose blood possessed such a thing 
as a boiling point. 

I say ‘‘no man’’; there was one young fellow who 
should be excepted in that statement, perhaps because 
he acknowledged the distinction of being the only 
real, simon pure, red-headed man in Yardley. There 
were here and there auburn or Bismarck brown heads 
ot hair; but no other red-haired man could be found 


among the 2,000 inhabitants of the town. 
**Red’’ Coleman, otherwise known as Arthur Y. 


Coleman, was the only mortal who seemed to have 
a speck of local patriotism or Yardley loyalty. ‘‘Red’’ 
was a mine of such qualities. He had always lived 
in the village and he liked the place. He had grown 
up hearing it abused by natives and strangers alike. 
He went to other towns and found people proud of 
them, boastful, even arrogant. In many of these 
towns he saw little or nothing to be proud of that 
Yardley did not possess in as great degree. 

A day came when a thousand dollars was left 
to Arthur and he went into business for himself, 
starting a modest hardware store. That day he felt 
anew, or was made to feel anew, the humility of his 
town because a traveling man insisted upon telling 
him the latest minstrel joke perpetrated the night 
before in Hawley City, making Yardley ridiculous in 
the of the audience. 

Since Red Coleman did not have red hair for noth- 
ing, he arose in his might and told that traveling 
man that so far as he could there was no more 
grass growing in the streets of Yardley than in those 
of Hawley City; that the business men of Yardley 
paid their bills more promptly than those of their 
neighbor; that Yardley was a good town to live in 
and a good place in which to do business, but it was 
a mighty poor place for a drummer to come with any 
such tales of its sleepiness. He canceled that part 
ot his order already on the salesman’s book and in- 
vited him to leave the store just as soon as he felt 
able to do so. 

lor the rest of that day Red stood out in front of 
his store when he had no customers and buttonholed 
such of his fellow merchants as went by, telling them 
he was tired of hearing Yardley made the joke of the 
surrounding business world; that he, for one, was in 
favor of doing something to show folks that Yardley 
was no joke. — 

Sentiments in the he tackled varied. Some 
thought there was no use—that Yardley was dead and 
couldn’t be resuscitated. Some thought it a good 
plan to start something but did not believe it could 
be done. A few shook hands with Red on the question 
and agreed to help him do anything he thought ought 


eves 


see 


men 


to be done. 
Yardley, as a matter of fact, was a hard proposi- 
tion. The business men were mostly elderly men 


who had enough trade to keep them going and not 
enough energy to go after more. There was a large 
retired farmer and female population, people 
who were living on the income from a sum of money 
that could not be increased and that must occasion- 
ally be decreased by loss. This class of population 
Was a unit in opposing any kind of improvements or 
reforms that might possibly increase taxes. Though 
most respectable and law-abiding citizens, these could 
not be counted upon to help the progress of the town. 

Hawley City paraded itself as the ‘‘metropolis of 
the county’? with a population of 15,000. It was on 
the same railroad with Yardley and in addition had 
an electric road running out to within three miles of 
Yardley. In other directions from Red Coleman’s 
town competition was in the form only of villages 
snaller than Yardley itself. 

Itawley City drew most of the farming trade from 
around Yardley and the spur of trolley road acted as 
conductor for a large part of it. 


lone 


‘Lhere were two other young business men in Yard- 
ley who needed only the inspiration furnished by 
Coleman to become almost as ardently interested in 
community boosting as he was. Red made it a point 
to these men the first. He proposed to 
them a local business men’s club and they, while real- 
izing the difficulties of the situation, agreed at once 
to join in the work. A meeting was called. Red 
Coleman was made president of the ‘‘ Yardley Live 
Wires,’’ as they decided to call themselves, and the 
other two men were made secretary and treasurer. 

About half of the local merchants had attended the 
meeting. Two-thirds of this number, fourteen men, 
became members of the organization, some of them 
merely in good-natured willingness to help anything 
that might be of use and others, a few, in the belief 
that there were real possibilities in the Coleman ideas. 
Dues were fixed at one dollar a quarter-year and an 


see 


among 





ing Up Yar 


dley 


initiation fee of a dollar was made to take effect after 
the first three months. Thus so-called ‘‘charter mem- 
bers’’ could get in without paying the initiation fee, 
The membership was restricted to Yardley business 
men. 

Red’s idea in choosing so advanced a name as Yard- 
ley Live Wires was that it was so radical a departure 
from any opinion the outside public held of the town 
that they would all begin talking about it at once, 
no doubt making it the subject of joke, but all the 
same advertising Yardley and the business men con- 
nected with the organization. Then, too, he reasoned, 
and as it proved correctly, that while local business 
men who did not at once join might laugh at them, 
when the club began to make good they would be 
the more anxicus to get in if membership in a way 
classed them as among the live merchants of the town. 
He had a further idea that a name that of itself set 
a lively pace would help materially in speeding up 
the membership—in making them eager to live up 
to the name. He was right on all counts. 


r Retailers 


Farrington. | 








With the organization completed, Red chose the 
three dealers who used the largest advertising space 
in the town’s two local newspapers, and they: called 
on the editors of those papers and held heart to heart 
talks with them about the business welfare and suc- 
cess of the town. They developed all the enthusiasm 
possible in these men and showed them how with the 
town doing more business there would be more print- 
ing and more advertising, and how an organization 
of the merchants working for the good of the town 
would mean more merchants taking up advertising as 
a means of increasing trade. They showed these edit- 
ors—what village editors are sometimes slow to see— 
that community boosting pays the local newspaper 
quicker returns than it pays anyone else. They asked 


these men to refuse the advertising of Hawley City 
stores, to refuse the advertising of traveling mer- 
chants coming to town and renting empty stores from 


time to time and selling inferior goods at low prices. 

Every concession made by the newspaper men in 
this conference was met by a promise of help for 
their papers both in boosting circulation and in en- 
couraging more advertising. 

Space was at once taken for use in advertising 
the objects of the club and advertisments were written 
telling about the formation of the Yardley Live Wires 
and asking the help of every citizen of the village 
in developing loyalty and promoting home enterprises. 





Common talk among consumers was that things 
could be bought for less money in Hawley City than 
in Yardley and that merchants in the latter town 
asked too much profit. Red Coleman had done a little 
investigating along this line and had satisfied himself 
that, quality for quality, there was little if any differ- 


ence between the two places. He appointed a com- 
mittee with authority to go to Hawley City and to 


other adjoining towns and villages and find out how 
prices compared with those at home. 
Their report showed that Hawley City merchants 


were getting a reputation for selling cheaper by 
advertising heavily their low priced goods. When 


they offered oranges at a fourth less per dozen than 
they sold for in Yardley those oranges were of smaller 
size, coming, of course, a larger number to the box. 
When they offered garments at low prices those gar- 
ments were ot cheap manufacture. When they offered 
Corn Flakes at 8 cents per package those were not the 
advertised brand but just corn flakes of unknown 
origin, 

The committee made purchases in many stores and 
tabulated a list of these, comparing the prices of the 
same goods as sold in Yardley. In nearly every in- 
stance the comparison favored Yardley. The advan- 
tage thus gained was followed up by explanation of 
the difference in the cost of doing business in Yardley 
and in a town like Hawley City, where rents were 
high. 

Individual Yardley merchants watched the adver- 
tisements of the Hawley City merchants and wherever 
there was a price quotation no lower than the Yardley 
price capital was made of the fact. : 

The membership of the Yardley Live Wires in- 
creased rapidly, and with little effort all the mer- 
chants and business men of the village were enrolled 
and a harmonious and concerted campaign was put 
in action to make Yardley something more than a 
suburb of Hawley City. 

Monthly meetings were held at which all kinds of 
matters of general community interest were discussed. 
Red Coleman made it his personal business to keep 
up the attendance at the meetings. He did not stop 
with asking the secretary to send a notice of the 
meeting to each member; he saw each member in 
person or called him up on the telephone and reminded 
him of the meeting. When he had special matters to 
be brought up he placed each matter in the hands of 
some member, asking him to make the desired motion. 
Thus he brought one after another of the naturally 
silent members into action, and when a member had 
once been on his feet and helped in transacting busi- 
ness it was an easy matter for him to get up next 





ne 
time. The president’s idea was that such ay organi. 
zation could not be successful and be a one-man elub 
or be dominated by one or a few. He wanted every 


member to have a part in the work and | accom. 
plished this by giving every member som pega 
work to do, in meeting and out of meeting 

Most of the usual organized methods ot boosting 


trade were used, such as ‘‘ Bargain Week,’’ with 
cial offers in all stores for a week; ‘‘ Dolls 
with special dollar bargains in every store; 
Claus’ Visit,’’ with Santa Claus arriving on 


Spe. 
Day,” 
“Santa 
"he train 


and going around town followed by all the youngsters. 
Picnics and Dinners to Farmers, at which the farmer, 
were made welcome and entertained by the |usineg 
men and given a chance to get better a juainted: 
Booster Excursions, when the merchants too! automo. 
biles and in parties visited the farmers merely , 


develop a better personal feeling. 

A ‘*Pure Food Show’’ was put on in the k 
house with displays of the lines of pure foo 
by the local dealers in such goods. A street 


al opera 
Carrie 


Tair Was 
held that brought people by the hundreds fron Hay 
ley City! Arrangements were made by whic!: anyone 
coming into Yardley by railroad to shop received 4 
refund of railroad fare on buying a certain «uantity 
of goods. : 

At last Hawley City merchants began to tale notice, 
They saw their customers from out toward Yardley he 
coming fewer in numbers and they sought to turn the 
tables by getting the electric road extended into 


Yardley in order to bring the trade from that village, 
They went about this in a quiet way, since they ex 
pected opposition from the Yardley Live Wires. They 
were surprised, however, to find that as soon as the 
Yardley club found out what was being done its mem 
bers took right hold and helped push the m 
Red Coleman saw that the extension of the tro 


Vvement, 
lley Was 





‘““Invited him to leave the store just 


sure to come; in fact, he had long looked for it and 
had made up his mind what to do. 
When work was begun he began to lay plans quietly 
and to talk matters over with a few of his trusted 
friends. The result of this was that when the road 
was completed and ready to operate the day of th 
opening of the road was set by Yardley as a gala 
day. Instead of sitting around with long faces as! 
in admission of the great attraction Hawley (ty 
would have for Yardley folks, the Yardley Live Wires 
planned a celebration of the opening of what the 
members termed ‘‘The Trolley to Yardley.”’ Aut 
the trolley to Yardley they made it instead of 4 
trolley to Hawley City. They made a big bargail 
week of the week of the opening of the trolley. They 
advertised it all along the ten miles of the road au! 
even into Hawley City itself. They took from that 
latter place all the advantage that was expected t? 
be derived from the extension of the trolley simply 
by beating the Hawleyites to it. The day the roat 
was opened instead of the influx of trade thie Hawley 
City merchants had expected they saw 300 of the! 
home people travel to Yardley to get bargains. : 
The trolley people evidently saw a light, for they 
immediately began the construction of a trolley park 
just out of the end of Yardley farthest from Hawley 
City. The Yardley Live Wires made the most of the 
advantage they had gained and signs along the street 


segs re ¥ 
invited trolley passengers to stop. In giving a 

° 7» ‘ ace e 
company its right of way through the village vs 
Live Wires had seen to it that a condition was! 


cluded in the charter making it imperative that sic 
car be stopped at certain points, and these points We" 
made shopping centers. Yardley merchants gy 
certed and unexpected action secured a bulk of ca 
spaces in the cars given to car card advertisemen f 
This helped to give the line an added appearance 0 
being a line into instead of out of Yardley. 


The Hawley City baseball players fell on hard times 
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Te ceed 

and Yarvey went the limit and secured a team of away te a mail order house is regarded by his neigh- 

college | layers that made as great a joke of the bors as one who has not the public good at heart and 

Hawley ‘ity nine as the latter had ever made of who does not know the best way to buy. 


Red Coleman was at his best in managing 


Yardles 


the baselall business. He even organized a business 
men’s m called the ‘‘Yardley Live Wires’’ and 
challenge: the Hawley City business men so often and 
50 oft ‘ked them in the papers about their unwill- 
ingness play that they finally did play and were 
routed lly in a series of five games 

Realiving the important part the automobile plays 
in the business of the village, especially where so 
many farmers have cars as own them in the vicinity 
of Yardley, Coleman took up the local garage men 
when t complained loudly that there was nothing 
niga ‘gas’? and that they wished they didn’t 
have to sell it. He induced his club to install in the 
cente! the village a gasoline tank and measuring 
puttip, ere gasoline was sold at wholesale price to 
all con in all quantities that a car could earry. 
The sale of ‘‘Gas at Cost’’ was well advertised and 
many « farmer who had not before come that way 
was found regularly filling up at the public ‘‘ gas’ 
station while his wife shopped at the stores. This 
became a few weeks the greatest trade bringing 
plan the club had started. No extra containers were 
filled w any circumstances. Gas was delivered only 
to the tank of the automobile. 

With the developing of business and the securing 
by the club of a complete mailing list of all the 


families within a radius of ten miles of Yardley came 


the des for increased advertising facilities. The 
Jocal newspapers were very efficient and they were 
adequate used, but something more was needed— 


something that would reach everybody and give a dif- 


ferent service from the papers. 
It was decided to get out a monthly publication of 
a semimagazine nature. This was to be called the 











as soon as he felt able to do so.*’ 
Yardley Magazine. It contained each month an illus 
trated article and a story and more or less miscel- 
laneous ter, all supplied by Yardiey people. Local 
subjects re discussed—questions of municipal inter- 
est, sel and amusement matters. Every member of 
the Live Wires elub was allowed advertising space at 
low e, the gross being just enough to cover the 
cost of iing the magazine. Outside advertising was 
solicite, trom makers of standard goods such as Yard- 
ley deal sold, 

Piis azine made a hit with the people the first 
Issie and it produced first class results for its adver- 
Users a developed into one of the most valuable 
Movements tried for boosting the community. 

; Evel niber of the Yardley Live Wires wears an 
‘I Bu Yardley’? button and he lives up to the 
motto ery Yardley Live Wire merchant has framed 
in his «a Conspicuous membership certificate show- 
ug that he is proud of his standing in the organiza- 
tion. On each one of these certificates is a notice to 
this eflect, ‘The Yardley Live Wires stand behind 
all purchases made of any member of the organiza- 
tion. mniplaints not properly and satisfactorily ad- 
Justed merchants should be presented to the club 
seat in writing.’? Thus far the number of com- 
plain oming to the see retary have been negligible. 

Mi ardley Live Wires have secured state mac- 
‘ad in the important directions out of town. 
oad © secured wood block paving for the main street. 

i * secured the organization of a Village Im- 
sabe . Society that looks after sociological, educa 
‘etalon ot _— problems of the community. T hey 
rect meuns Tl aleve band and an orchestra by indi- 
solic sy — made the surrounding country 
that Y- aac “’ anaeee men by showing the farmers 
‘cco eaten | realizes that its wealth and prosperity de- 
skim 4 ua me aad that it is willing to do anything 
gent meat sao Once the farmers and the Yard- 
gga ere, as classes, antagonistic; today 


united and the Yardley farmer who sends 








To say that Red Coleman gets proper credit for 
all this is to state the case mildly. He has succeeded 
all this time in'developing his own business into one 
of the best in the town and while he declines any 
public honor for his work it is commonly conceded 
that he can go into any Yardley store and help him- 
self to anything he wants and the proprietor will 
feel honored if he will take it without paying for it. 





LULL IN BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


Building operations in 638 cities, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the American Contractor, Chicago, 


during November suffered the sharpest decline of any 


month in 1913, as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1912. While November, 1912, showed ex- 
penditures amounting to $52,768,054, last month’s 





building dropped to $38,066,523, a decrease of about 
28 percent. The obvious explanation of this drop ap- 
pears to be a withholding of plans owing to the fact 
that construction work commonly is slack during the 
winter months following. 

The total operations for the eleven months of 1913 
amounted to $566,742,855, compared with $644,102,203 
for the corresponding period of 1912, a loss of 12 per- 





































cent. Operations in detail for November, 1912, and 
November, 1913, and for eleven months of each year 
are shown in the accompanying table. 
Per- Jan.1lto Jan. 1to Per- 
Nov., . cent Dec. 1, ec. 1, cent 
City— 12. tess. 1913, 1912, Loss. 
pT ere $ 56 $ 4,923,600 $ 4,545,842 
J ‘ 
MEISTER oss 9,064,991 
3altimore 4 
2) ai F D5 66,906 17 
Buffalo ..... . 580, 000 12,633,000 6 
Cedar Rapids... 497,000 2,010,550 *58 
Chattanooga .. 38,610 aa eece 
Chicago ...... 6,490,700 
Cincinnati . 457,050 
Cleveland .... 1,241,640 
Columbus ..... 398,770 
OS arr 876,615 
Dayton 111,975 
CS aaa a 155,129 
Des Moines.... 108.990 
Detroit 1,769,900 24'082) 480 *18 
Duluth % : 2,680,543 *47 
East Orange. 1,497,960 
Ft. Wayne.... > 
Grand Rapids. 
Harrisburg 
Fiartford ....... 1; 
Indian: ipolis 
Kansas City. 
Lincoln 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis ..... a) 
Milwaukee ... 1, 343,605 











7,645 *16 
1,958 69 
806 


Minneapolis 
Nashville 
NOWOIK «05.5 
New Haven... 
New Orleans. . 
New York— 
Manhattan .. 4,1 
Bronx .. ‘ 
srooklyn 








‘ 
4 ¢ 
8,481,052 i 

errr 4,378,111 9 
Paterson ..... 1 
Peoria oe 1 
Philadelphia .. 2,026 
Pittsburgh ... 
Richmond 
Rochester .... 
Joseph.... 
bowis...... 1; 
San Antonio... 
Scranton 
MORTGIG 45.05% 
Shreveport 
Sioux City..... 
South Bend.... 
Springfield 
Syracuse 
Toledo 
Topeka ....... 
Washington 
Wichita 
Wilkes-Barre. . 
W oreester 


,991,001 30 
,492,485 
745 *9 
aly 243 *37 
5,896,126 41 
11,485,864 22 
1,054,006 19 
19,067,480 23 






919. SSsQ 
694,529 











999.7 (fc 44 

874,140 
1.869,318 
4,561,658 


28 566,742,855 644,102,203 12 





Totals .. 


* Percent gain. 
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‘‘THE HOME BUILDER OF FAIRBURY.”’’ 

if there is any such thing as appropriate- 
ness in a suggestion it is embodied in the name adopted 
by the Joslin Lumber Company, of Fairbury, Nebr., for 
its house organ, ‘‘The Home Builder of Fairbury,’ 
with the subtitle, ‘‘For the man who owns a home or is 
going to.’ 

The ‘‘Tfome Builder’? is filled with suggestions for the 
home builder, including local building news, house plans, 
advertisements and newsy notes about building materials 
of all kinds. The building notes, of course, stimulate 
rivalry in building, improving and remodeling residences, 
and as the carpenters’ names are mentioned in all cases 
the Joslin company, by increasing the friendliness that 
already exists, undoubtedly gets track of any possible 
building and repairing that may be brought first to the 
carpenters’ attention. 

As a means of getting leads on prospective building a 
prize is offered to any boy or girl who will send the lum- 
ber company the name and address of a person who con- 
templates building ‘‘a house, barn, shed, silo, erib or 
any other improvement.’’ This feature alone should 
prove immensely profitable. 

The Joslin company also advertises 
You’’ with ‘‘all material complete for $860,’’ offering 
to supply the plans and specifications free. The com- 
pany issues a handsome book of house and barn plans 
‘*hased on mail order prices’’ and offers to ‘‘ duplicate 
any design found in any other plan book at the mail 
order prices.’’ 


Certainly 


‘*\ Home for 


The Joslin Lumber Company has not said that no 
orders get away from it, but if its present policy is 


out of town con- 
> to get an order 


continued one can hardly see how an 
cern would stand a ‘‘ghost of a show’ 
in Fairbury for building material. 
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WHEN THE MILL RUNS NIGHTS. 
My Papa goes to work at night, 
When other people go to bed; 
My Mama says it is a fright 
The kind of life us folks have led 
Since that old mill began to run 
At night, and Sundays pretty 
For home ain’t home to anyone 
When Papa isn’t with us here. 


near— 


When we come home from school at 
We have to keep so awful still, 

Or Papa will wake up too soon 
Before the time he sleeps until. 

At night, when kids ’most anywheres 
Can go to picture shows or play 

Upon the floor with Dads of theirs, 
Our Daddy has to go away. 


noon 


I wish I had some 
Just wish that riches great I had— 

Not for the things that they would buy 
But so that I could have my Dad. 


money, I 








AMONG THE SALESMEN | 








A. Mooge, who heretofore has been in business for 
himself at Bryan, Ohio, where he operated a retail yard, 
has joined the selling force of the B. L. Stephens Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Samuel Calloway, formerly in the retail business in 
Louisville, Ky., as the Calloway Lumber Company, 
has become city salesman for the Anderson Veneer & 
Sawmill Company, of Louisville. 

The Southwestern Associated Lumber salesmen an 
nounce the changing of the night on which they have 
been in the habit of holding their meetings. In future 
meetings will be held Tuesday instead of Saturday 
evening. 

E. A. Horr, for several years representative of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company in northern Kansas 
and southern Nebraska with headquarters in Atchison, 
Kan., will have a sales desk at the company’s Kansas 
City offices beginning January 1. 

A. Mason Cooke, connected with the sales department 
of the John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., 
has been promoted to sales manager, with same head 
quarters, the appointment having become effective De- 
cember 1. Mr. Cooke has been with the Roper company 
for some time and his business ability is such as to 
make the promotion well deserved. 

A. L. Foster, Memphis, Tenn., for years 
of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, and more 
lately engaged in the life insurance business, has ac- 
cepted the position of sales and traffic manager for 
the Boeuf River Land & Lumber Company, which has 
headquarters at Logtown, La., where it operates a big 
mill. Before becoming a lumberman Mr. Foster was 
connected with the traffic department of one of the 
big railway systems here and is regarded as excep- 
tionally well qualified to look after rates and other 
traffic problems. 


Walter Robison, sales agent for the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo.; C. L. Baxter, of 
the Kansas City office, and W. H. Dahme, representa- 
tive in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are to leave Kansas City, 
December 13 for the company’s mills in Texas, where 
they will meet J. H. Austin, MV who is to succeed 
Mr. Robison as sales agent; E. G. Bower, new Texas 
sales agent for the Picherleg company; W. E. 
Sprouse, Houston; T. P. Haley, Dallas, and Otis DeHay, 
Waco. The party will visit the mills until December 
22, when Mr. Austin will return with the Kansas City 
contingent to take up his new work there. 


treasure! 





COMPANY IS HOST TO ITS SALESMEN. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 8.—The Louisiana Red Cy 
press Company this week is entertaining about twenty- 
five of its salesmen, gathered here from the four quar 
ters of the consuming territory for the annual confer- 
ence and visits to the mills. The party makes its head 
quarters at the Monteleone Hotel, this city, but for the 
last few days has been spending most of its time out 


in the eypress belt. Messrs. Clapp, Parker and Nesom 
of the general office staff have been accompanying the 


various divisions on their expeditions, and their itinerary 


includes Bowie, Patterson, Morgan City, Garden City, 
Jeanerette, White Castle, Plaquemine, Napoleonville, 


Burton and St. James. 


Before returning to their respective territories, about 
December 16, the salesmen will be entertained by their 


company here in New Orleans. The 


eludes: 


visiting party in 





hag Pr. Altman,’ Chicago; William F. Bell, Toledo, Ohio; 
Byers, Grand Rapids, Mich.; S. L. Downman, Atlanta, 

J. D. Farley, Cincinnati; Hubert Gregg, Indianapolis ; 

J. B. Hatch, Reading, Pa.; L. B. Hooper. jr.. Jackson. 


Tenn.: H. A. Hoover, Ashley, Ill.; H. M. 
coln, Neb. : R. L. Learmont, Houston, 
Centerville, Ta.: J. A. MeClanahan, 
Petrie, St. Louis. Mo.: A. S. Porter, Cleveland, 


Humphrey, Lin- 

Pex.: 3. Lie temeyer, 
Peoria. Ill.: G. W 

Ohio; €. 





Pratt, Kansas City. John CC. Ray, Waco, Tex.: W. P 
Stone, Louisville. A. B. Taylor, Marshalltown, Ta.; 
L. M. Tully, Salina, "ee W. H. Ward, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
R. S. Walker. Milwaukee, Wis. : H. C. Williams, Enid, Okla., 
and J. C. Williams. E 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Fighting the Scalper With His Own Weapons—Plans for Advertising and Handling Credits—Two Good Accessorie, 





ee, 


for a Lumber Yard—For Protection in Handling Plaster. 











MEETING YOUR COM- BAND SAW AND HANDY 
PETITOR. WINNERS IN THE NOVEMBER RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. MAN. 
_  Lincoun, Kan, Name and Town. Subject. Published. Satr Lake Ciry, Uray, 

Most of us think that good First Prize, $20. In a thriving yard jy. 
neighborly competition is strong : : ifty locality, whe: : 
- ugh, ‘but os AU erniinnr O. L. Patrick, Rounds & Porter Lumber Company, thrifty locality, Wher profes 
ee ee PNR MOORS os ose Sacek cuisine ee na aina an’ ‘*Personality and Friends’’ Nov. 29 sional help is little inployed 
ships in lumber we get indiges- POTTS ee ee te Seen yee ae eas Pe ere Pie eee SP TE oaee for improvements, a | and jo 
tion and try to get sympathy Second Prize, $10. and handy man woul be gil 
by telling folks we were not H. 8. Crabtree, manager P. T. Walton Lumber Com- edge investments. le gay 
given a fair show and could Hany, WAUOMIB, JOKIA... s o6 csc oes awssgance anne ‘*Catalog Competition’’......... Nov. 15 may be located in a sall ghej 
have sold the bill as cheap or ‘ ; : where all millwork  regqyira) 
a. sane Y “a ; Third Prize, $5. ; equired 
even cheaper. et the oppor- —,. ie r Yar, . may be manufactured 
amity ait the bill was los G. C. Dana, with the C. C. Funnell Lumber Com- in Seite : 

unity to sell the bill was lost iii = eines a 99 Ta 99 The majority of the contra 
a: ¥ Ep é ANY AV MNOOD ARGS ia ons sin inis xin en Rie ele esa a ais. e6 URS ASB ROMIOIS” ” on sc eiscd en Nov. 22 ‘ contra, 
simply because we did not prove : : tors would gladly turn ‘heir o4j 
to the customer that we could | Special Prize Winners, $2.50. millwork to you; also vou haya 
sell the bill as cheap as the Es a; Maver, Triumph, Min. os 65s <60.c.s00 0s sheen ae PREM RROUIY pig 35556 0510 lo aie wr Sas Nov. 8 your share of men who do their 
other fellow—not cheaper, mind S. W. Barrick, W. M. Simpson Lumber Company, own building and work they 
you, or we would have been DEORNORON Ec cuck ec tcac cts ceca een ecm ‘‘Value of System’’........... Noy. 8 could not well do iy hay, 
given the preference. __ R. C. Harteock, manager Nye-Schneider-Fowler naturally would come your way, 

The point I — trying -” ASOTAD DDG, ROA RIC oe TOW 5 5:55 655.519: 55 014 win 4 '0)0 90 8:9» ‘Profit and Loss Account’’.... Nov. 15 since you could readily demo 
make is that to scalp a sealper W. R. Benson, manager P. T. Walton Lumber Com- strate that you could produce 
you must use the scalping knife. ie: ae CN CBs is once ss anasascswaeawse's ‘‘Some Advertising Ideas’’..... Nov. 1 a better article for the same o; 
When the market is steady it A. K. Grube, Mandan Mercantile Company, Fort even less money, beiny enablej 
a fairly easy to handle the IRR ON)... Glin Saige Vea oman eames Skee se ‘“Inducing Trade’? ....%..65005% Nov. 1 to use to advantage miuterial iy 
pore : , egy tt show at all, H. A, Lake, Garden Grove Lumber & Cement Com- which, yout tnstomer Ould se 
but when the yard is stocked pany. Asardon AsPOVe, SOON. 5. 6:5 <56-016 4 sca c91015 65,610.88 ‘Stand Well With Competitors’’Nov. 29 no possibilities. 
full of high priced lumber and ‘ A goouly portion of yoy 
the market takes a tumble, cit The Judges. trade consists of those ‘wh 
is a different proposition if you Retail lumber dealers who passed judgment on the contributed articles printed in the have a general idea of their re 
want to make a little profit on contest during November and declared the above contributors the winners were: quirements but little knowledge 
that same yard stock. At that F. D. Bolman, Bolman Lumber Company, Leavenworth, Kan. of detail, and your handy map, 
time why should not the dealer Henry W. Sears, J. K. & B. Sears & Co., Middleboro, Mass. being practical and _ willing 
turn scalper and get the order George 8. Chowning, Hall & Chowning, Shelbyville, Ky. could give your friends the 
as he himself gets it, cash down J. E. Marrs, Minnetonka Lumber Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. benefit of his knowledge, this 
with order and lumber hauled W. C. Hickman, Jackson, Tenn. securing their ready friendshi 
from the car, allowing nothing Henry Palmer, Langhorne, Pa, as well as continued patronag: 
to be brought to yard unless in case of competition. 
subject to a discount for dam- 





aged stock? 

You say this can’t be done. But the scalper does it 
and generally by the aid of two or three letters. Now if 
we dealers can’t outtalk a man with a pen it is time 
to take the count and get off the mat. To fight your 
neighbor lumberman tooth and nail over a credit sale 
and get weak in the knees when there is cash in sight 
doesn’t look just logical. 

Now right away you ask how can it be done. How 
did you break the heifer to milk back on the farm? 
First you make up your mind to do it and then it be- 
came an easy matter. She kicked a little and so will the 
customer. But remember he has the money, cash in 
hand and the question with him is not who gets the 
money but who wants the least for the lumber he needs. 

Take the customer into your confidence and tell him 
just how and why you can do so and so. Go over his 
bill with him and if possible offer suggestions and 
changes that will make him a better building without 
increasing the cost. This will help to make your bill 
distinctive and give you an advantage. The scalper will 
do this and make him wait for his lumber. So why 
doesn’t the dealer handle the mail order man the same 
as the scalper when yard prices are up? 

I know there are a lot of fellows who will say that you 
might just as well sell the lumber out of the yard at a 
loss as to ship it in for a mail order customer. But 
they overlook the fact that some men like to have things 
done especially for them and perhaps the advertising 
given the dealer who shipped in a car especially for so 
and so would be worth more than a big profit. 

I offer this only as a suggestion, as I am just a helper 
in the yard, but hope soon to have an opportunity of 
trying out the suggestion in a yard where I am manager. 

; F, E. Kuuyn, 
Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company. 


CUSTOMERS AND CREDIT. 


RAVENNA, MICH. 

It is not nearly so difficult to handle lumber as cus- 
tomers. Neither is it so hard to sell lumber as it is to 
collect pay for it. The matter which follows will give 
readers an idea of how we handle our business. 

Our lumber shed, which stands endwise to the sidetrack 
and 4 feet away from it, has a lower and upper deck and 
a driveway through the center. The upper deck has a 
capacity sufficient to take care of all-finished lumber, 
that is to say, about five carloads and sufficient room next 
to the sidetrack in which to do the sorting. The lumber 
is shoved from the car through doorway to this sorting 
room, where it is sorted. It is placed on a system of 
rollers running the entire length of the shed and carried 
to its respective places and deposited in pockets marked 
according to grade. This roller device has not yet been 
installed but is the plan which we have mapped out to 
use. The lower deck is provided with tram track and 
car, on which the heavy lumber is placed and run to 
where it belongs and there stored in pockets. 

Obtaining customers is easy and the process we em- 
ploy is, first, advertising in local paper; second, sending 
descriptive folders of our stock by mail and, third, per- 
sonal acquaintance. Our advertising is always done in 
the most simple manner, simply giving a stock list in 
order that prospective purchasers may know just what we 
have. We do not say that we can furnish lumber cheaper 
than anyone else or that our stock is better than that 
of other dealers. In fact, we believe that mode of ad- 





vertising has been resorted to until it has become thread- 
bare and a byword and that it is better left out. Many 
of our customers are obtained by becoming personally 
acquainted and gaining through this acquaintance the 
confidence of the individual. We hold our customers by 
retaining their confidence. 

Our business here is small because our town and terri- 
tory are small. Our sales do not amount at the most 
to over $30,000 a year and with this volume of business 
we haven’t as many credit accounts as the yard where 
the sales run to a hundred or more thousands a year. 
We do some credit business, however, and in the six 
years we have been in business we have not lost over 
$50. Our book account has run from $500 to $1,500, 
most of the time. The financial standing of a customer 
is the first thing considered when granting him credit. 
If his standing is good we do not hesitate to extend credit 
but we always limit the time in which it is to be paid. 
Prior to that time we notify him that his account is 
due to a certain date and that as we have depended upon 
this to assist us in meeting heavy accounts we expect 
that he will be on time with the money. After writing 
such-a letter as this it is seldom, if ever, that we need 
send a second one. If the customer has no financial 
responsibility back of him but is honest and needs credit, 
we do the best we can to ascertain the means by which 
he intends to meet the account. If these means look 
promising, our experience has taught us that we have lost 
nothing in that way, unless it should be a case of illness. 
If the customer has neither responsibility nor honesty, 
he does not get the goods. 

MANSFIELD LUMBER COMPANY, 
C. E. Mansfield, President and Manager. 





What have you devised in your yard to 
save money, labor or worry, or to overcome 
difficulty? Write the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN a letter and tell about tt. ‘ 

For the most helpful idea or method 
described in the letters published in De- 
cember Twenty Dollars will be paid. 

For the next best letter Ten Dollars will 
be paid. 

And for the third best Five Dollars. 

These prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of retail lumberyard owners, who 
know a retailer’s troubles and can spot a 
good idea when they see it. 

The letters that win will be the letters 
that show a better way to do something 
that now constitutes a problem. 

In addition to the three prizes mentioned 
above, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay 
also for six other letters published during 
December $2.50 each. 

Write a letter today, so it will be in hand 
in time to be included in the letters being 
published now. Choose your own subject. 











In addition to utilizing other 

wise waste stock in your mill 

work, there is the advantage of squaring up materia 
that formerly was known as ‘‘kindling wood.’’  Thes 
pieces are sorted, piled in a conspicuous place and find a 
ready sale at so much each. After these are run there 
are still the smaller pieces, which can be made into mine 
wedges, surveyor stakes, pickets or whatever small stuf 
the locality demands. After the various economical ma 
nipulations you will find your kindling wood pile, tha! 
mighty expensive investment, will soon be as small as thy 
conscience of a railroad claim adjuster. So, when tle 
time comes that your competitor enters the field, you wil 
have established such a clientele that you can welcome 
them with genuine sincerity. E. S. Hovcuton, 


CAPE TO PROTECT WORKMEN. 

MONESSEN, Pa. 

We have had difficulty in keeping men to unload wal 
plaster as it is disagreeable for them to handle. Our 
plaster shed is located about 20 feet from. the track ani 
the men must carry the bags on their shoulders to the 
shed. The dust sifting upon their faces and necks ani 
down their collars, mixed with perspiration, becomes 
very irritating. To protect them we have devised 4 
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cap with a cape reaching over their shoulders that is 
more fully shown by the accompanying sketch. We 
have found this very convenient and it eliminates ou 
trouble with the men. Since using these they have m0 
objected to this class of work. We made these of 1t- 
ounce ducking. Figure 1 represents the cape; figure + 
represents the top of cap; figure 3 the side of cap 
hood, and figure 4 the completed article. 
MyrRTLE EMERSON, 
Motz Lumber Company. 


DBA DIDI DDD LP 


The burning of the greater part of Hankow, China 
during the revolution, and the consequent need fo 
buildings in that city, caused a lively demand fo 
lumber, said Roger S. Greene, consul general, at 
Hankow. His report states that the imports of variols 
kinds of softwoods reached 15,625,968 feet, valued by 
the customs department at $237,189 as against 9; 
799,756 feet in 1911. Of this total in 1912, 9,332,7# 
feet came from the United States and 4,(49,261 from 
Japan. The Japanese softwood imported into China 
is mostly in the shape of pine logs hewn square. The 
American lumber is sawed into a great variety e 
dimensions and consists of pine, cedar, and Caliform 
redwood. Lumber trade has been very irregular - 
Hankow, fluctuating according to the extent of moder 
construction to be done. The hardwoods imported = 
mostly Japanese oak, katsura, tamo, and sen, —_ 
pore hardwood, redwood and teak, which in volun 
was about twice as much as in the year previous. 
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PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN MONTANA. 


Inasmic li as the average retail lumber concern in the rural community must ritory where it is doing business at exact cost provided the farmers wished to 
depend upon the farmers tor more than half of its patronage the prosperity of buy them. 
the retaiicr himself is indissolubly bound up in that of the farmer’s. Hence in At each one of these meetings Mr. Templeton made a proposition which was 
advocating Community development the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN throughout its to this effect: The company will sell not more than two hogs to any one in- 
campaign has urged the retail lumbermen to use their influence to the greatest dividual at exactly what they cost, not one penny of profit being added. In 


possible extent in promoting improvement in farming methods and in social con- 


ditions on the farm. 


Much good work in this line, of course, can be done by the retailers as indi- 


addition the company will ship into the different towns where it is interested 


and where the hogs are to go, a pure bred sire for use of the community— 


whether hogs are purchased from the company makes no difference—free of 


viduals and as citizens participating in public affairs in their communities. In charge and without obligation. 


seneral, however, the work is most satisfactorily carried on through the instru 
mentalit of a local organization such as a Community Development Club, a 
Booster Club, an Improvement Club, or a Chamber of Commerce. 

Whatever the means adopted, the object to be attained in all cases is the same, 
that of introducing better methods of farming and stock raising, improving the 
country school and in all possible ways making the farm a better place to live 
and work and to make it give a better return in cash to the people who perform 


the labor of cultivation. 


Good Work of a Lumber Concern. 


development work of this kind the following story of the experiences of the 


Dakota Better Farming Association which has been a wonderful success, the ex- 
ample of which has been instrumental in starting several other Better Farm- 
ing Associations such as the ones in Minnesota and South Dakota etc., the com- 
pany concluded that it would take something which would be more personal in 


This latter proposition met with a great deal of interest and enthusiasm. The 
only difficulty experienced in this plan has been that there has been a greater 
call for the hogs than the company anticipated and it may be compelled, al- 
though Mr. Templeton hopes not, to cut down the quantity somewhat. At the 
Hingham meeting 127 hogs were sold in less than thirty minutes. 

The whole idea in this work is to help the people help themselves. The com- 
pany believes the best way for it to be prosperous is for the people in the 


communities where it is doing business to be prosperous and it also believes 
if anything is to be done to prevent concentration in the large cities it must 
be to aid development in the towns where the lumber company is doing busi- 
To those }umbermen who still have doubts as to the practicability of community ness. A concern can not continually take from a district or community with- 


out giving anything in return and expect to reach the highest degree of pros- 
Rogers-Templeton Lumber Company, of Great Falls, Mont., is recommended. perity. Aside from 
Starting with its work in North Dakota and its connection with the North 


the money consideration the Rogers-Templeton Lumber 


Company believes that it is doing this work along right lines and is only ful- 
filling its duty to the communities wherein it is doing business. 

It is the company’s intention to continue work along these lines, possibly not 
the same thing exactly, as long as it is able and until the people have reached 
a point where they do not need assistance. Then it will let them handle the 


character in the State of Montana where it is quite extensively interested at thing themselves, all the time keeping in mind the necessity for doing every- 


the present time. 


H. A. Templeton, of the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Company, therefore, started in its own affairs. 
last spring what he called a corn contest, the idea being to get the school children 


of the different districts in the towns where the company is interested to grow- 
ing corn. He gave them sufficient corn to plant one acre of corn, and agreed to 
give prizes to the boy or girl raising the largest crop, and also to give a prize 


thing it can to build up an enthusiastic community and one which has interest 


As to the measure of success to be attained along this line representatives of 
the company are loath to speak; but they intend to continue until they at 
least find out that it is not a success, tho they believe it will be. 

The success achieved by the Rogers-Tempieton Lumber Company in this prac- 


to all who grew any mature corn at all; this last prize being a medal. When tical community development work ought to be a stimulus and a guide in similar 


this corn matured the idea was to have a meeting at each one of the principal 


towns in the district, awarding the prizes and incidentally 
giving the people a talk along agricultural lines. 


Addresses on Agricultural Subjects. 


The first meeting was held at Power, the next at Brady, 
then Conrad, Chester and Hingham. At each of these 
places there was a tremendous amount of enthusiasm dis- 
played and a large crowd turned out to see the awarding 
of the prizes and incidentally to hear what the people had 
to say. 

Arrangements were made to have Professor F. S. Cooley, 
of Bozeman Agricultural College; H. P. Griffen, editor 
Montano Farmer; Professor Thomas Shaw, agriculturist of 
the Great Northern Railroad; Thomas P. Cooper, secretary 
of the etter Farming Association of North Dakota; W. C. 
Allen, editor Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D., and W. H. 
Miller, of Spokane, Wash., address the meetings on timely 
subjects 

Much to the surprise of everyone, the towns were filled 
With people and the largest available space was in most 
cases fille! to overflowing. At the Hingham meeting which 
Was the last, the town hall was filled, every available seat 
being taken, and there were at least 150 people standing 
up Who remained standing during the entire afternoon ses- 
sion lasting for approximately two and a half hours. In 
addition to filling the hall, an overflow meeting was held in 


the hotel lobby at whieh about sixty were present. An- 
other oerflow crowd of from forty to sixty stood by await- 
ng an opportunity to get into the hotel meeting. So that 
With the evening meeting which was also very largely at- 
tendesi, is estimated that at least one thousand people 
‘to the addresses, many farmers driving as far as 
Went 


’ twenty-five miles. 


Impr«ving the Grade of Hogs. 


In tion to the corn contest, which probably will be 
— next year, the company evolved the idea of do- 
mg it could to increase interest in the raising of 
ae this end it eoneluded to purchase a large num- 
er of 


‘od sows and sell them to the farmers in the ter- 








Store Yours Now 


while the weather is good and 
hauling easy and save money 
and discomfort next winter 
when the thermometer is down 
below zero and deliveries un- 


certain. 


Our Coal 


is thoroughly screened and free 
from slate or waste insuring 
you honest value and maximum 
heat units per ton. Better an- 
ticipate your needs early. 


(Name and Address) 











Sample Ad from Quarterly Series Furnished 
Free to American Lumberman Subscribers. 
Electrotype Plates of the Complete Ads, 
of the Illustrations Only or Just the 
Proofs are Furnished; Cost Only Being 
Charged for the Cuts. 





work for lineyard concerns in other sections. They can do a great many things of 


this kind that would be beyond the means of the individual 


retailer. 
DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THE WoOMEN’s Association of Commerce, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently has been organized to promote the advancement 
of women in every possible way. Membership includes 
business and professional women and any woman is eligible 
who is interested in the welfare of the city or State. Re- 
cently in the interest of members who wished to be in- 
formed regarding welfare and philanthropic work the asso- 
ciation conducted an excursion to Warrenville Farm Colony. 
Members also were invited to attend without cost a series 
of lectures on ‘‘Business’’ being given every Monday at 
the Western Reserve University. 

* * * 


THE LINCOLN (Neb.) Commercial Club is one of the most 
enterprising organizations of the State. It has its own 
building which cost $135,000, was erected on a site costing 
$22,000 and was furnished and equipped at a cost of $25,- 
000. The building was erected by the Lincoln Commercial 
Club Building Association, the Commercial club taking $30,- 
000 worth of stock. The Commercial club has done good 
work for the city in securing the removal of discrimination 
in jobbing rates; it exercises an advertising censorship and 
charities indorsement and has a committee working on a 
uniform system of garbage collection. The club also is 
credited with having organized the first good roads asso- 


ciation in the State. 
* * 


THE Rep CiLoup (Neb.) Chief recently devoted an entire 
page to publishing the names of winners of prizes given at a 
farmers’ institute held in Red Cloud. Among the numerous 
departments of the institute were those of the girls for 
domestic science and of the boys for corn growing. 

* * * 

THE YounG men of Bellflower, Cal., have organized an ‘‘ off- 
the-street-club.’’ They have rented a room which they will 
fit up and provide reading matter and games so that boys 
will have a place to spend their evenings during the win- 
ter months. The club will be under the management of a 
responsible man and will be conducted in an orderly manner. 
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Solution of One Phase of the Delivering Problem—Open Sheds for the Open Country—Precautions in Advance of 
Floods—Methods of Handling Credits—The “Premium” Bait. 


PROBLEMS IN DELIVERY. 


When one stops to think of it, about the whole busi- 
ness in this task-garden of ours seems to group itself 
around the problem of transportation. If things are 
not moved around nothing gets done. The lumber 
business consists of transportation from the time the 
tree is lopped off above ground until it is sent to mill, 
carried through saw and planer, shipped to retailer, 
hauled to the job, carried up the ladder, and laid fast 
against the frame. What would politics as she is 
played amount to if it were not for the hope of being 
able to furnish transportation up Salt Creek for the 
opposing candidate? Our proposition may take in 
a little too much territory for us to be successful 
in organizing its defense against all comers, but by 
straining a few points this process of transference of 
matter from point to point is seen to be a serious 
and comprehensive one. ‘The traftie clubs of the 
country are by no means the only bodies of men 
actively engaged in this industry. What would the 
tradition of the country grocery amount to without 
its granger clients whose chief business in life is the 
transportive ejaculations of Honest Serap at the back 
room stove? Then there are the hash-slingers’ unions, 
to say nothing of those light-fingered gentlemen who 
work while you sleep, transporting the good specie out 
of your breeches pockets through a back window and 
down the trellis. 

The difference between the operating costs of the 
vard in the town whose population Confines itself 
below the thousand mark and the yard in the regular 
city lies of course in the fact that the second place 
has to maintain horses and wagons and drivers that 
the first knows not of. Higher taxation and a big- 
ver office force are accessories, and the big boss, by 





reason of his prejudice against shoving boards in 
person, also becomes particeps criminis; but there is 


small doubt but that the larger volume of business 
takes care of all these things except the higher tax 
and insurance rates, leaving the delivering of the 
stuff as an extra and uncompensated burden.  Dif- 
ferent plans have started forward for the purpose of 
setting a ring in the nose of this expense. Some 
have succeeded in controlling it to a certain extent, 
and others have found that after they got the ring 


inserted the beast did the leading instead of the 
following. 3ut there are always ways of making 


the worst situation a little easier and less galling, 
even when these ways are not a sovereign remedy. 
That’s why I want to describe at length the delivery 
wagon | saw in the vard of the Greely Lumber Com- 
pany in Muncie, Ind. I tried to photograph the ma- 
chine, but the shutter on my camera has been acting 
like the celebrated tri-weekly express—goes down 
one week and tries to get back the next. This may 
serve to explain to many men I talked to why the 
pictures of their sheds have not appeared in these 
columns. 

Construction and Value of a Delivery Wagon. 

Mr. Greely told me that the wagon is his own de- 
sign and was built in a local shop. Those who have 
read this department for ten years perhaps may re- 
call that its picture and description appeared here 
about that number of years ago, but the idea is surely 
good enough to bear repetition after so long a lapse 
of time. The following description is taken almost 
literally from a letter written to the AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN at that time. The front wheels are three 
feet high, rear wheels three feet and six inches. The 
front bolster stands three feet two inches from the 
ground, is two and one-half inches thick and three 
feet ten inches long. The rear bolster is of the same 
size and hight. The front bolster is braced to the 
reach by two iron braces, and both bolsters are lined 
on the top with a strip of iron to prevent wear. On 
each end of the bolster are two iron bands, the top 
one being four inches wide, to hold the standards, 
which are two and a half inches square, three feet 
eight inches long, and lined with iron from top to 
bottom. The front hounds are circular and very wide 
so that the wagon may be turned short, but the con- 


struction is such that the wheel can not touch the 
reach. 
The virtues of this wagon are not few. In the 


first place, the front bolster is higher than the front 
wheel, thus permitting the wheel to turn under the 
load without cutting. In the ordinary wagon the 
standards are set in from the ends of the bolster, 
shortening the piling space. These standards are 
built in like a dining room sideboard, to stay until 
the fire insurance falls due on the whole structure. 
If it is desired to build the load higher a stick is 
stuck down a couple of rings on the outside of the 
fixed standard, so when the load is built up to that 
point it has to be widened out. Then, in unloading, 
everything must be lifted over these short standards. 
Mr. Greely’s wagon gets away from all these difficul- 
hes, i him if the whole wagon wasn’t too 
high, but he said it was not; that the loading usually 
is done from a car or a pile of sufficient hight so 
that the hight did not make any difference, but that 
it did make much difference in unloading. The stand- 
ards can then be taken right out, and the lumber slid 


asked 





off without being lifted a foot or two over the wheels. 

Mr. Greely told about an inquiry he got from a com- 
pany in West. These people wanted one of these 
wagons and evidently thought the Greely yard had 
them for sale. The final result was that the western 
men had a wagon made in the same shop the Greelys 
patronized, and later Mr, Greely got a letter from 
them saying the wagon was giving complete satisfac- 
tion. There are three of them in the local yard, all 
built for one-horse motive power, and after ten years’ 
service they are giving such good satisfaction that 
Mr. Greely said he believed without doubt they were 
the best wagon for the purpose he had ever seen or 
heard of. Ten years ought to be enough to bring out 
the defects if they exist, and men do not generally 
become sentimentally attached to a wagon the way 
they do to a pipe or a fiddle. 

A PRAIRIE COUNTRY SHED. 

I have already chronicled the catalog experience of 
Mr. Grouleff, of Grouleff & Mauck, a lumber concern 
in the north end of Muncie, but | want to mention 
a shed that he thinks is about right for this de- 
gree of latitude. This shed consists largely of a roof 
and measures about 100 by 200 feet. There ‘are 
two drives 
through the shed, 
with the piles ar- 
ranged on each 
side the same as 
is usually done in 
the double - alley 
creations. But 
there is this dif- 
ference: along 
one side the shed 
is extended out 24 
feet, and framing 
sticks are put in 
and taken out 
from along the 
outer edge of the 
building. The 
same plan would 
have been fol- 
lowed along the 
other side but for 4 eee 
the fact that this ' a 
was not the first 3 ao eee 
building put up, 
and not enough 
room was left. I 
asked Mr. Grou- 
leff if the snow 
did not blow in at 


= me 


the sides, and he 
said it did not. 
He thought that 


in windy countries 
this style of shed 


might be a_ mis- 
take; but the 
funny part about 


that is that even in Nebraska and Kansas, where the na- 
tives think the wind is not blowing unless the air is 
full of fencing and poultry being carried contrary 
to their wills into the adjoining county, the open 
shed is a general favorite. The practical conclusion 
seems to be that openness of shed, like openness of 
business policy, seems to work in almost any place. 

This is down on the fringes of the big water that 
acted up so contrary to Hoyle last spring. The water 
was about three feet deep in the Grouleff & Mauck 
yard, so they naturally lost a large handful of lum- 
ber. Mr. Grouleff pointed out some of the old mud-en- 
crusted derelicts still lying in a pile where they were 
collected after the water subsided. It brought back 
vividly to my mind the dozens of carloads of this 
same kind of stuff I saw in Hamilton and Dayton 
last spring. With these boards before their eyes 
and the memory of the devastations in their minds 
I was not surprised to learn that they intend to raise 
all their buildings up above the high water mark. It 
is the wise and prudent thing to do, but it is going 
to mean much more work and cost now, several times 
over, than if it had been stuck up in the air at the 
first. No small number of dealers have reason to 
say with the Thane of Cawdor, ‘‘If it were done 
when ’tis done!’’ My typewriter yawns and says, 
‘*Put down the moral as usual,’’ so here it is: In 
building a shed or in telling a large, muscular man 
that the truth is not in him it pays to go the whole 
figure on the start. Any little tasks of that kind 
only half done are extremely hard to finish. 


When the rains descend and the floods come if the 
sheds are not perched pretty high on a foundation 
of rock the luckless dealer can do no more than show 
the presence of mind displayed by a nurse who was 
hired to eare for a helpless old lady. One night a 
fire alarm sounded, and this nurse calmly put on all 
her clothes that would go on, collected the rest in a 
sheet, topped herself off with a huge hat, hurried 
out and camped under a tree a quarter of a mile 
away, leaving her charge in bed in the burning build- 





SHEDS 


ing. When the fire was out and the nurse 
up she explained proudly that she knew exa 
to do in ease of fire. She had been in fire 
Some individuals, whether lucky or brainless 
on your reaction on the matter, who never | 
thing on their minds except their hats, take 


rounded 
ly what 
before! 
iepends 
Ve any. 
he idea 


of fire or flood with no more screwing up of fag 
than if it were a homeopathic pill. So why shou 
they take any precautions? But for us snd oy 
house, we will have our sheds above high ter and 
equipped with fire-fighting apparatus. 

At this point [ want to throw in a little kinky 
picked up in the Grouleff & Mauck yard. Whey | 
went in Mr. Grouleff was taking the glass out of ay 
old window. The putty was as hard as » Jaman 
seemingly, and as I have had some experienc trying 
to dig such stuff off | watched Mr. Grouleff with some 
curiosity. He heated a poker in the office stove anj 
rubbed the hot iron over the rock-ribbed putty. Afte; 
this ministration the putty came off as casily 4 
though it had just been put on. I pass this «long ty 


those who have had similar glazing troubles 


FOLLOWING A BLIND LEAD. 


Fashion has a part in the affairs of this present 








AND OFFICES OF TITE FLINT LUMBER COMPANY 
world that is fully as marked and probably more 
fundamental than transportation has. The latter is 
an effect and the former a causa, We’re all of us 
more or less akin to sheep, for when the leader jump 
stiff-legged over a rail all the rest of us follow with 
our best imitation. Some dressmaker with an eye to 
business invents a skirt that has to be gotten int 
with the aid of lubricants and a shoe horn, where 
upon all women, regardless of whether they are of 
Gothie or bungalow architecture, throw away the ur 
fashionable garments of comfort and begin getting wp 
an hour earlier in the morning that they may have 
time to put on the new designs. But I am never in- 
clined to point the finger of scorn at feminine husks 
so long as my own sex furnishes so much better mi 
terial for attracting the scornful digit. Walk down 
Michigan Boulevard on Sunday or Fifth Avenue aly 
afternoon, and you will meet so many absurdities 
that your sense of the ridiculous will soon become 
numb from over exertion. See this paraphrase of lordly 
man! Tile carefully balanced at one end, pearl-col 
ored spats muffling the other. His eye can not be 
called vacant as long as it contains that monocle. 
Collar that makes breathing a precarious uncertainty. 
Blossom on his lapel the size of a flourishing young 
cabbage. You wonder if he has a corset on. And 
this, mark you, all this discomfort and parody bas 
been accomplished by the dictates of fashion! 

Of course fashion does not begin nor end with the 
question of wherewith we shall be clothed. Nor ' 
it to be made fun of senselessly, for in the maim it 
is a good thing, a means whereby we ean ail live !! 
comparative harmony on this crowded footstool. It 
keeps us working in parallel lines and makes it pos 
sible for the wise man to do the thinking for the 
rest of us. We are not all constituted so that we 
can evolve our camel out of our inner consciousness; 
we want to go to the menagerie and have a look # 
one. When a man or a woman comes into your office 
to get a front door or a porch column she or he does! ! 
work out the idea of some creation never before se? 
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all 


land; the customer goes out and looks at 


ae 0 ve got and picks out the one that appeals 
to him twost. Kven in polities the most of us don’t 
decide + what kind of a government we want and 
how it should be administered. If we do, and get 
too loud und active about it, Little Boy Blue is likely 
to tap ws on the attic with his hickory club and drop 
us in the municipal jug. A few men whose specialty 
it is do the thinking, and then we look over the po- 
litical (sshions they’ve cut out and pick out the one 
we consi ler the most becoming. If every person in- 
sisted ov thinking for himself and in a different way, 
consider What a mess the retail lumber business 
would be! No two jobs would be alike. We growl 
now When we have to carry more than two patterns of 
drop siding or more than one kind of piece stuff; 
put if it were not for fashion we’d have to carry 
everyth made, and then more things would be 
made i we’d have to carry them. 


Problems in Credits. 


ashi has much to do with retailing forest prod- 
(yedits are largely a matter of fashion. I ean 
see no oiler Way to explain it. For in one place the 
credit problem takes care of itself; there isn’t any 
such proflem in that locality. Perhaps in the next 
county the dealers have to expend two-thirds of their 
worrying on this one thing. Someone, more than 
likely some retailer, has set a pernicious fashion. He 
may not have known it, and perhaps he is as sur- 
¢ was a baby I saw on the street this morn- 
hoy was about 4, I reckon, and was mak- 
ing uncertain and bow-legged progress along the side- 
walk. .\ sorrowful looking bird dog came pattering 
along behind him and conceived a sudden curiosity 
about the baby. The youngster heard him coming 
and turned around just in time so that the noses of 


ucts. 


prised a 
ing. TI 





with that in some catalog. So don’t be surprised if 
he begins setting a new fashion of money orders and 
parcel post or freight shipments. I suppose it’s too 
much to ask of us to be wholly reasonable at all times, 
especially when our own meal ticket is involved. 
But after all people are, pretty reasonable, and if 
they get honest and open treatment they are likely 
to respond in kind, 


Asking for Payment. 


Take the matter mentioned at the beginning of the 
pragraph before this one. Hundreds of dealers have 
each thousands of dollars on their books owed by men 
who have the money drawing interest. The dealer 
says he will not send them a very urgent statement 
because they might be offended. Sometimes they will, 
but in a considerable number of cases the trouble 
is that the dealer is afraid. Most of his wealthy 
customers will pay if asked to do so. If they have 
property they will have a vivid sense of how it feels 
to have some person in their debt from whom they 
can collect nothing. In that case they must be very 
unreasonable indeed if they get sore when asked to 
pay what they themselves owe. Of course this is dif- 
ferent from a grocery bill, for the groceries are 
bought by the women folks, and oftentimes the mis- 
tress of the house will run a bill that is bigger than 


she dreams and about which the payer of bills in 
chief knows nothing. An account of that kind is 


sometimes let run through the ignorance of the peo- 
ple owing it. Such is not true of lumber. At least 
I don’t see that it could be true in any considerable 
number of cases. A man knows how much he is in 
debt for boards. But even then it is only human to 
wait. until the man who has the money coming says 
something about it. JI used to know a wealthy farmer 
who never paid his hands until they asked him to 

settle up. When 























they spoke about 
it he was perfect- 
ly willing to pay 
and thought it 
was the right and 
proper thing that 
they should men- 
tion it; in fact, he 
had been waiting 
for them to do it. 
In other cases it 
makes all the dif- 
ference in the 
world which way 








the money is go- 














ing as to the way 
we feel about it. 
But in any case 
the money is owed 
and ought to be 
paid or arrange- 
ment made _ for 
payment of inter- 
est. With this 
fact to start with 
there is nearly al- 
Ways a way out, a 
way tostarta new 
and more whole- 
some fashion. 


The 
‘*Premium’’ 
Fallacy. 











FLINT, 


MICH., RECENTLY DESCRIBED IN 


the boy and the dog smacked together. That was a 
largely startled young man, but the dog didn’t seem 





to mind. His curiosity was satisfied and he pattered 
on without suffering the slightest change of expres- 
sion. \hen credit sticks its cold nose into your face 


it is not going to be the one to jump and yell. You’ll 
do that. The thing to do is to keep an eye out and 
see it coming. I reekon there are more dealers with 
so much capital on their books that they feel if some 


person doesn’t pay up pretty soon they’ll have to 
pawn everything even to their nightshirt and go to 
hed raw than there are of dealers who drive trade 
away hy refusing eredit. These two evils, we are 
told, the two rocks the retailer has to steer be- 
tween. If he refuses to sell, his goods lie in the piles; 
2g " vlls to everybody, presently he has no money 
with 


‘hich to put more goods back in the piles. 


Every man has his own eredit problems, and I don’t 
claim ‘0 know more about them than he does. Yet 
when |'m told that a huge percentage of the capital 
1s on the books but that it is just as good as gold 
heeause all the men have the money it looks to me 
as th ‘i something is wrong or else geared too low. 
Priv cs of this kind must be paid for. There is 
no esccning that. If the customer doesn’t pay it in 
the shape of interest or higher initial prices the re- 
tailer has to pay it in diminished income. It can 
not sidestepped. I suppose one way of doing is 
to a! i cuough to the price to cover these other leaks. 
rhe «istomer doesn’t know that this is done. Then 
he te that giving him eredit is so much thrown in, 
a little extra courtesy. The same holds in regard to 
carta If a bill comes to 80 cents and you add 30 
tha yt fattage charge that little extra sticks in 
il ers <rap. He feels irritated. But if you 
ral — $1.10 in the first place and deliver the 
pa - he feels all right about it. But there is 
le ie about this method. You say nothing 
ee eo extra for delivery, so your customer thinks 


none, Then he begins comparing your price 








THIS DEPARTMENT. 


Mail ordering is 
largely a fashion. 
If Mrs. A_ gets 
a kitchen cabinet from the Townbusting Company of 
Chicago, and Mrs. B gets a washing machine, and 
Mrs. C gets a bushel of prunes, Mrs. D is simply not 
in it if she doesn’t order a croquet set and a gross 
of hairpins, She will not understand her neighbor’s 
language, and will feel utterly grieved and humiliated 
and antiquated. She may not need a thing, but then 
something must be bought to keep her on the social 
level with the rest. This is not ‘‘bunk;’’ it is the 
truth. Also it is a fashion. This fashions means not 
only buying inferior goods at more than their true 
value; it means buying a great amount over and 
above what is really needed. A well known soap com- 
pany has taken advantage of this slant of human 
nature to sell vast quantities of its stuff which other- 
wise would never be sold at all. It has a plan whereby 
all the ladies in a neighborhood form a club. This 
club sends in its orders at one time, and the company 
thereupon ships the stuff and a premium that goes 
to one of the ladies. Some other one gets it the next 
month, and so on. Well, these women look through 
the catalog at the elegant premiums that can be had 
with certain amounts purchased and then they look 
for some article that they can add to their order to 
make it larger. I am not saying that the soap is not 
of good quality or that the premiums are not desir- 
able. Perhaps they are. But one thing certain is 
that the ladies pay for everything they get and they 
also buy much more soap than they need. It is a 
clever selling scheme on the part of the company— 
no doubt of that. I have noticed another phenomenon 
in this connection: the ladies always make all possible 
allowance for the premium. If it is cheap and flimsy 
they don’t see its defects. They have the camera 
eye for flaws in ‘‘store goods,’’ and compare the bad 
points of these with the best points of premium or 
mail order stuff. 


Catering to Adventure. 


The trouble with those people who buy no great 





amount of goods, and who buy for their own consump- 
tion instead of for a factory or other enterprise that 
must be run on a business basis, is that their buying is 
largely an adventure in their own eyes. They like to 
take a chance, to try something new. ‘Their life is hum- 
drum and narrow. Well, they will take some way of 
broadening it a bit, of adding a spice of excitement and 
uncertainty. There is no novelty in going to the local 
store or lumber yard and getting what they need. They 
will take this little necessary purchase and weave a bit 
of romance about it. Buying in Chicago has a flavor 
of metropolitanism about it. This bit of business puts 
them in touch with a great enterprise, with the outside 
world. It appeals to their imagination and fires them 
with a sense of reaching out and broadening. All of us 
feel that way. There is a germ down inside us that 
demands change and excitement that craves a stimulus 
lest we forget that life is a great adventure and settle 
down to a negative existence of merely strengthening 
the safeguards that protect us from harm. Maybe | 
have not put it down very well, and surely not many of 
us think in any such terms. But we do feel the rest- 
lessness and the craving for: new experiences. The clever 
mail order man appeals to that feeling of adventure the 
while he talks the old familiar language of saving 
money. He knows he must talk the money language to 
allay suspicion, even while he is silently depending on 
the other and adventurous side. Ever know an old toper 
who tried to fool himself and other people too into 
thinking that he just had to go down. town to see John 
Jones, who was pretty sure to be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Tim’s Place? That’s a piece off the 
same bolt. 
Profiting by Human Nature. 


Now, if this means anything at all it means that the 
local merchants have to take advantage of the same 
slants of human nature if they want to hold their own 
in this selling game. The schemes of the catalog men 
can not be taken over body and breeches, because they 
were designed to sell goods by main, and the local man’s 
schemes must stop that kind of sales. They must stop 
the sales by offering something more attractive and 
with more imaginative appeal. It is good to do fair 
merchandising and sell good goods at right prices. But 
that is only the beginning. A man with a genius for 
advertising is worth a mint of money to the local store. 
His advertising will have to take on different forms as 
the conditions vary. I knew of one store in a region 
where the ‘‘premium’’ idea was making serious rav- 
ages that advertised just before Christmas that to every 
person buying goods to the amount of $10 or more it 
would give a turkey. Then the boss put a cage made 
of woven fence in the show window and put some of 
the turkeys in it, decorated it with artificial autumn 
leaves, and made the thing attractive. I suspect that 
scheme made some people realize for the first time that 
the mail order man was exacting pay for the ‘‘pre- 
miums’’ he was sending them. But it isn’t worth 
while for me to enumerate such schemes, for they would 
work only in a few places. The thing to bear in mind 
is that to catch the floating trade it is necessary tc 
appeal to imagination in some form or other. It may 
work after the manner of the frog and the caterpillar. 
This caterpillar was the first upholstered worm the frog 
had ever met, but after a few inquisitive nibbles the 
frog decided he was all right and swallowed him. Aftet 
this point has been reached the different versions of 
the story diverge, but all agree that the frog died. 
tickled to death. , 


Contractors’ Tribulations. 


Fashion largely determines the way the retailing of 
lumber is carried on. Especially is this true in regard 
to contracting. In some sections of this fair land of 
ours a lumber retailer would as soon think of working 
as a carpenter or taking a spade to dig his customer’s 
cellar as taking the job of building his house. In such 
a place contracting is as distinct from lumber selling 
as preaching is from horse-doctoring. We farmers in 
Iowa raise some wheat but we don’t make it into flour 
for ourselves, and that is the way most Lowa retailers 
feel about contracting. But in other places it is as 
much a matter of course that a lumber dealer shall take 
contracts for putting up a house as it is that a Christ 
mas tree shall have candles on it. There is no especial 
reason inherent in the fundamental nature of the case 
why this should be so, but it is. Fashion decrees in 
some localities that all social functions shall consist 
largely of dancing. Many unfortunate mortals are like 
me in respect to the fact that Terpsichore was not on 
the job when they were born, and consequently the 
prospect of treading the light fantistic is about as 
pleasing to them as the sight of a barrel stave to the 
small boy apprehended in sin. When these non-dancers 
attend a ball they may line the wall and see the world 
pass them by, or they may throw caution to the winds, 
inveigle innocent girls into being their partners and 
descend like fire, flood, and pestilence on the ball room. 
Unless very callous of soul they do not greatly enjoy 
the performance, even if they are not forcibly retired 
by the police. Well, such is the plight of the would-be 
lumber dealer in the contracting belt if he is not a born 
contractor. He may be a wall-flower and see business 
waltz and tango pass him in the embrace of his com 
petitors, or he may make the plunge and contract even 
if he can’t do it. In either case he is wretched. Gen 
erally he learns the steps after a fashion, but it is 
many years before he learns to like them. In a fair 
percentage of cases he is like the horse being taught 
to live on sawdust; about the time he gets used to if 
he dies. In short, he is the square peg trying to adjust 
himself to the round hole. So it has always been and 


doubtless will be while the pendulum continues swaying 
this temporal procession across our earthly stage. 
But the non-contractor is in the minority when these 
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things are true of him. If he were not he’d set a new 
fashion of selling without building. So in the contract 
ing belt the great majority of dealers like it and 
wouldn’t change. Building comes easy to them, and 
they find that combining the two businesses serves to 
cut out a number of leaks that can hardly be avoided 
when each is run separately. Then there is not the old 
difficulty of selling to unreliable independent contract 
ors for the purpose of getting lumber marketed. He 
collects from himself; which is about like paying your- 
self a tip in a wait-on-yourself restaurant. 
TYPICAL INDIANA LUMBER TRADE. 

I have not visited any great number of towns in 
southern Indiana, but the combination system seems to 
be generally in vogue in this end of Hoosierdom. Co 
lumbus is a little city where the two trades are pretty 
thoroughly combined. Hege & Co. are the oldest firm 
doing business in the town. In fact, the business was 
founded in 1848 by Mr. Hege’s father, which marks 
it as extremely early in this middle-west country when 
you consider that Indianapolis did not get a corporate 
charter until some time in the 730s. If I am in error 
on that point will brother from the Western 
Capital of Letters kindly correct me? Then aside from 
the early origin of the business Mr. Hege and his part 
ner have been doing business longer than any other 
partnership in the place. 

Hege & Co. are prepared to handle lumber in about any 
form in which it may apply for admission. There are 
the retail yard, the contracting business, the planing 
mill, and the sawmill. I asked Mr. Hege about the 
native lumber, whether it amounted to much and 
whether it cut in on the sales of pine. He affirmed 
both points. The difficulty here, as it proves to be 
in this whole general section, is that farmers will have 
a portable mill come into their timber patch, even if 
that patch consists of no more than ten acres. The 
farmer gets the ground cleared and gets as much for 
the lumber as he could get in the form of logs, or if he 
wants to build something he uses the lumber himself. 
The Hege yard gets around this to a certain extent by 
buying logs and sawing the lumber. But not much of 
this has been done this year, because of the great 
amount of building. No men could be spared to run 
the mill, hence not many logs have been bought. 

Hege & Co. believe in maintaining prices. This is 
another point on which the retailer-contractor has a 
certain advantage. He is not dependent on the inde 
pendent contractor for getting his lumber marketed, so 
he is in a position to get a fair profit on his stuff. The 
independent contractors do tend toward keeping the 
prices down, but they can be met in other ways than 


some 
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HOW WOULD YOU SOLVE THIS PROBLEM? 


An ambitious and enterprising young lumberman in 
a small city of a middle western State has an interesting 
and vital haulage problem. The young dealer is anxious 
to progress and increase the volume of his trade by any 
uptodate means that can be justified by business common 
sense. He has been considering the discarding of his 
horse haulage and supplanting it with a motor truck, 
but on account of his youth and lack of business expe 
rience, caution prompts him to seek advice on his situa 
tion before taking such an important step. This young 
dealer has written the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for ad 
vice. His story being of such a nature as to interest 
hundreds of lumbermen and his problem so analogous 
to scores of other dealers, readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN are asked to give their opinion. The young 
dealer’s letter detailing his yard, town and community 
conditions, with sidelight on his competitor, is as 
follows: 

I have just been reading with a great deal of interest your 
motor truck issue. However, I have not been able to find 
any data that covers my particular conditions and I would 
like to have your opinion as to whether or not it would pay 
me to install a motor truck, and if so what kind and size? 

I usually have two teams, one that works around the yard 
regularly and the other that helps out during rush times, 
when business is heavy and when we have stuff to unload. 
When I can not keep the extra team busy around the yard, I 
send it after sand or let it haul coal from the mines. 

We have a town of about 3,500 population. We have no 
pavement at present but have about two miles ordered to be 
laid in the spring. My yard is located right in the heart 
of the town and I have a haul of three-fourths of a mile to 


ee 
set my stuff from the cars. The street over whic. the han 
is made will all be paved in the spring. I do fr $50.00 
to $75,000 business annually, one-third of this > ee 


ing town 
only One 
tance gj 
vely, ang 





business and the balance country business. I hay 
competitor in the town with other yards at a 
about ten miles all around me. I advertise exten 


work hard for business and have increased it terial} 
Now if the increase in business would warrant tho outlay , 
would like to buy a truck. I would like to have yo: r opini 
as to the advisability of such a venture. The only way thin 
1 see I could increase my business would be to deli: ry lumpy 
to the farmers in the surrounding territory. Fo: instance 
agreeing to deliver a barn or a house job would jo doui; 
swing a job. But our roads get very bad here certa 
seasons and that must be considered. In the -j ring is 


usually have a spell of about three weeks during which ¢h, 
roads are hardly passable, and if I had a_ tru I \ 


hardly afford to keep a team to do my deliveri of th. 
pavement when the roads are bad. I must have means 
delivering a sack of cement a few blocks as well hauling 
out_a barn fifteen miles, if such a thing were ac) isable ° 

Now, I would like to have your opinion as to ‘ther or 
not it would be advisable to install a truck consi« cring yy, 
competition, territory, condition of roads, amoun: of bys, 
ness and the character of it, unloading cars, the ad vertisins 
feature and the advisability of delivering to the s oundine 
country. I do not want my ambition for busin« to lead 
me to make an investment that will make me a lot eXpense 
and no additional profit. Also what kind and siz © truck 


would you advise, if any? 
As is noted, the letter is a plea for advi W 


hat 
should the young dealer do, buy a motor true! . 





T Ching 
to horses? Any retail lumber dealer with exyerjene 
has some opinion on the young dealer’s problim. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wants to know what is, and 
letters are requested upon the subject. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS, 





Plan Number Thirty Has Four Bedrooms and Sleeping Porch — Large Ver. 
anda—Roomy Living and Dining Apartments—Pleasing Exterior. 


By way of variety the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week gives another plan of a roomy seven-room house 
with four rooms and sleeping porch as well as the bath 
room on the second floor. The first floor is given up 
t well arranged kitchen of moderate size and an 
exceptionally large living room and dining room. There 
is a commodious porch, above which is built the very 
desirable sleeping porch of the second floor. 

A special feature of the living room is a mantelpiece 
with large hooded arch of cement. In the dining room 
there is a built-in sideboard—which the practical house- 
keeper might perhaps criticise because of the fact that 
it is located in the corner farthest from the kitchen door, 
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FLOOR PLANS. 





on a straight price basis. What I mean is this: the 
Hege people by virtue of long experience and a good 
Teputation can get work on a basis other than that of 
price. But if they depended on retailing to contractors 
they would have to compete with other yards on the 
straight price issue. There are some contractors, one 


especially, who buy their material from Hege & 
Co. because they appreciate the service and quality 
that this firm maintains. This one contractor goes 


nowhere else, and reciprocally the company is able to 
throw a considerable amount of work his way. He is 
equipped to do work in the country, which the Hege 
people do not care about. Consequently when they 
hear of a desirable country building they are often able 
to get it for him. 

Dunlap & Co., another Columbus firm, do business on 
the same general plan followed by Hege & Co. Mr. 
Dunlap was out when I called, but the office man told 
me business is and has been pretty good. One thing 
noteworthy in connection with contracting firms is that 
the boss is usually out. If he does not keep his eye 
on the building operations they are likely to stray off 
the reservation. Contracts have to be watched like a 
pair of twins or a crooked cashier, and if the econ 
tractor want to do that he doesn’t need to 
worry going out of business. Very shortlv he 
wili net have any business to go out of. — , 


doesn ’t 
about 


LUMBERMAN AIDS LINCOLN HIGHWAY. 


Avrora, Iuu., Dec. 8.—It has recently become known 
that John Stewart, a prominent lumberman and con- 
sidered Kane County’s richest man, who is now on his 
third tour around the world, at the advanced age of 88 
years, is the donor of a $50,000 gift to the Lincoln High- 
way. Within recent months Mr. Stewart expended $20,- 
000 in building a model road from Elburn, near here, to 
his home, which is three miles out in the country. 


































































There is a built-in kitchen cabinet next the basemen 
stairs and space in the pantry for the refrigerator, Th 
basement is large and partitioned into rooms, one of 
which is supplied with laundry trays. 

The double gables and the fact that the larger dimen 


sion of the house faces forward give this li 





: use the 
appearance of greater size than it really has. It makes 
a most excellent appearance for the cost. It will b 


noted from the perspective that the treatment of th 
exterior is not particularly expensive, but effective use is 
made of beam and timber treatment, the result being 
an impression of dignity and solidity. The house is 
covered with weatherboarding which may be of the usua 
bevel siding or wider boards as suggested in the sketel 
The estimate of $4,100 on this house means an approx 
imate cost of about $3.65 a square foot for the floor 
space represented by the two floors exclusive of the 
basement, a very reasonable figure on present building 
costs. The plan is one well worthy of serious considera 
tion by any family willing to put that much money int 
the new house; and to build a house of this capacity for 
a smaller sum would mean a cheapening and skimping 
which in the long run would be found undesirable. 
The plans for this house are in five sheets and include 
four elevations, three floor plans, details for the swing 
ing doors between living room and dining room and for 
the fire-place as well as for the attractive stairway 
from living room to second floor. The usual archite 
tural section details are also included. Blue prints to 
gether with specification form and bill of materials wil 
be supplied for $2; and electrotypes of the cuts here used 


of suitable quality for use in an advertisement in a loca 


paper will be furnished for $2 together with suggestions 
copy. 


for advertisin 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 


PLAN NO. 30, 


DESIGNED BY W. K. 


JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT. 
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STATISTICS ON CAR SHORTAGE. 


Comp::ison With Last Year Shows Improved Condi- 
tions to December 2—Worst to Come. 

The jitest report of the committee on relations be- 
twee ilroads of the American Railway Association 
relat to ear surpluses and shortages indicates that 
the hortage is now not near so serious as it was 
at tl orresponding period of 1912. Statisties of 


the : iation to December 1 show that the car short- 


age \ then 10,212 cars as compared with 23,407 cars 
Novi y 15 of this year and 62,536 cars Novem- 
per 3 of last year. These figures show that the De- 
cember | shortage situation as compared with the 
Noverber 15 shortage situation has decreased 13,195 
vars, ©? Which 5,941 is in box, 1,194 in flat, 3,382 in 
eoal | gondola and 2,678 in miscellaneous cars. 
There a decrease in the box car shortage in all 
railroad groups except the lines of Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska, The decrease in miscellaneous 
cars is in all groups except the lines of Texas, Louis- 
jana aud New Mexico. 

The summary of car surpluses shows that the total 
surplus of cars December 1 of this year was 67,466 


as compared with 46,059 and with 26,135 ears Novem- 


per 30 of last year. The December 1 figures as com- 
pared with the preceding period, November 15, show 
an increase of 21,407 cars in surplus, of which 8,602 
is in box, 1,426 in flat, 7,141 in coal and gondola and 
{278 in miscellaneous cars. The increase in box ear 
surplus is with the lines in New England, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, western Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 


Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska and the Dakotas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, Washington, Oregon, 
idaho, California, Nevada, Arizona and in parts of 
Canada. The inerease in miscellaneous ear surplus 
is in New England, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, eastern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 


igan, and western Pennsylvania, the Virginias, the 
Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Iowa, Illinois, Wiseonsin, Massa- 
chusetts, the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 


Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona, and on Canadian 
lines, 
rhe improved conditions in the car shortage sit- 


uation to December 1 as compared with the corre 
sponding time last year is due in a great measure to 
the better weather conditions that have prevailed 


and the ability of the railroads to furnish cars more 
expeditiously than last year. All the railroads are 
better prepared to comply with the demand for cars 
than they were twelve months ago. However, it is 
expected that from now on car shortage will be more 
serious in its nature, even though it does not reach 
the severe point that was witnessed last year. 





PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


Act Exempting American Coastwise Shipping From 
Payment of Tolls Bone of Contention. 





WasHineton, D. C., Dee. 10.—In anticipation of the 


fight soon to be made in Congress for the repealing of 
the provision in the Panama Canal Act exempting Ameri 


can coastwise shipping from payment of tolls, 2,000 dele 
gates to the Rivers and Harbors Congress which met 
here last week unanimously passed a resolution approv 
ing the existing legislation. 

At another convention which was being held here at 
the same time Hon. Joseph Choate, former ambassador 
to Great Britain, declared that the granting of free 

through the canal to American vessels was a 
violation of the treaty and that the objectionable 
clause should be repealed. 

The answer of the delegates to the Rivers and Har 


passa ye 


clear 


hors convention to this statement was the unanimous 
adoption of the following resolution: 

_ We Ww our approval of the legislation of Congress 
in tl Panama Canal law exempting from tolls vessels of 
the United States engaged in our coastwise trade and 
afford protection to water-borne commerce against rail- 
road 6 rship or control, and we carnestly recommend an 
eXtension of that legislation effectually to prevent railroad 
domination of our harbors and waterways. 

Ha Taylor, former ambassador to Spain, was op- 
posed io the views of Mr. Choate and proposed that the 
subject he left to an international diplomatic congress 
to be convened in Paris. In making this reecommenda- 
tion | said: 

Cire Britain is entitled io an answer, therefere let us 
i a ven or cight peace-loving, justice-loving men and 
co and to do the same and permit these men to deal 
Mplomotically with the question. 

So ; . 

Pig of the delegates said that they had heard that 
He tiernational Mercantile Marine was back of the 
yl of antagonism to the Panama Canal Act exemp- 
ion use. ¢ : : Z 

aa tse, and that the speech of Mr. Choate simply 
the he effeet of erystallizing the sentiment in favor of 

= ted States regulating its own affairs, 

ex resentative Underwood of Alabama voted for the 
ion clause and it is known that he has not changed 
; ‘sition. Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, who 

Wey "a9 7 : y . 
ea le chairman of the Senate Committee on 


t ‘© Canals and was opposed to the exemption clause, 
Siven way as chairman to Senator O’Gorman 
York, who was one of the most vigorous advo- 


“At ¢ ) ‘Ye : . 

Ser exemption when that matter was up in the 
and Hf hs connection with the action of the Rivers 
ana tarbors 


Congress it is learned that Secretary of 





State Bryan is one of those who had a large part in 
writing the plank in the Baltimore platform which en- 
thusiastically advocates the exemption of American 
coastwise ships from tolls. «Senator Kern of Indiana, 
who is also said to have had a part in framing this plan, 
puts the Democratic party firmly on record for free 
tolls for American coastwise ships. It was after the 
first British note of protest that the Senate by a ma- 
jority of 33 votes passed the Panama Canal Act with the 
exemption clause in it. With such a large majority in 
favor of free tolls, it is hardly likely that the Senate 
will reverse itself. The House leaders have been wait- 
ing for an expression from President Wilson, who, it 
was rumored, some time ago intended to recommend 
the repealing of the exemption provision. The Presi- 
dent, however, has let it be known that he has not com- 
mitted himself on the proposition and it is doubtful 
whether he will do so, especially in the face of this spe- 
cific declaration in the Democratic platform. 





BLANKET RATE COMMENT. 


Correspondent Says Any Movement That Helps the 
Railroads Helps the Lumber Industry. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Dee. 

BERMAN: In the article 


8.—Editor AMERICAN LuUM- 
headed ‘‘ Railroad Rates and 
Methods and the Public’’ in your last issue, you have 
expressed my views largely. I do not know that I could 
add anything, except that I take issue on the blanket 
rate proposition. J believe in the blanket rate, and be- 
lieve in group rates wherever they can be had. It is good 
for the consumer and also for the producer; it puts 
everybody on an equal basis of competition; it stimulates 
competition and gives the consumers a larger source of 
supply, and the consumer is vastly interested in this sit- 
uation; it accomplishes the same results as the group and 
blanket rates on grain, which bring into the market grain 
from all sections, giving every farmer and every manu- 
facturer his opportunity. It is hard on the lines, how- 
ever, because under a grouping of territory instead of 
a blanket territory, in my judgment, there is no question 
but what the carriers would get greater earnings, and 
yet in the recent blanket rate case some very interesting 
testimony was produced showing just what the situation 
was as to mileage rates. A system of mileage rates in 
any industry is the death knell to that industry, as it 
localizes business, reduces competition, reduces the source 
of supply to the consumer, and increases the cost of 
living; consequently it is to be avoided if possible. That 
was my principal objection to the Hepburn bill at the 
time it was up for discussion—that such a condition 
would eventually be brought about, and it has been 
brought about in some instances and I fail to see, yet, 
where it has benefited industry. 

Another feature of this article: It is true that the 
lumber industry probably does pay more than its pro- 
portion of the cost of transportation. This has grown 
up, however, on a system that has not worked any in- 
justice to the lumber industry as snch; our product has 
been produced and sold under these conditions profitably. 
The price of timber has advanced and lumber has ad- 
vanced with it, and while the present prices of lumber 
are low compared with the present costs of timber and 
the present costs of production they are materially higher, 
than they were several years ago, but even at that lum- 
ber is not high. I do not think that lumber rates as such 
are high, but ‘I believe that rates on other commodities 
are low. As an illustration, I believe the rates on live- 
stock are low, and yet the lumber industry as such is 
interested in low rates on farm products, as the same 
help to develop and increase the production of the farms 
in various localities; and as the products of the farm 
are generally raised at points where there is no timber 
growing it increases our markets for lumber. 

Anything that will increase the development of the 
country, whether done naturally or unnaturally, it makes 
no difference in what direction, reacts to the benefit of 
lumber; consequently I am in favor of letting lumber 
rates stay where they are, with an increase of 5 percent, 
provided our differentials are maintained. I am willing 
to stand for this even if nothing else is advanced, but I 
do want to see everything advanced... I want to see 
interest given to the betterment of the financial condi- 
tion of the carriers, which will not only indirectly but 
directly work to our own particular advantage. 

CHARLES S. KEITH, 
President Central Coal & Coke Company. 


|The cominent on blanket rates with which Mr. Keith 
takes issue was necessarily too brief to cover the con- 
siderations in the mind of the writer. In any event the 
question is largely an academic one, for the blanket rate 
is among the things that, if it be an evil, it is too late 
to remedy. Under the blanket rate system as found in 
the South have been invested millions of dollars and a 
great industry has been developed, so that it would seem 
morally impossible for the courts or legislatures ma- 
terially to change it; yet we believe it to be a fact that 
a broad blanket like that covering the territory for five 
or six hundred miles north of the Gulf, thereby opening 
up to simultaneous development on equal terms timber 
resources that were not then needed, unduly stimulated 
the production of yellow pine, led to waste of the timber 
and was largely responsible for the unstable condition 
of the market that has prevailed for years. But this 
does not imply that we would go to distance tariffs. 
Group rates and zone rates have worked admirably and 
given recognition to natural advantages or disadvantages. 
However, this question is hardly worth extended discus- 
sion, inasmuch as it relates to a condition so ancient 
and so firmly established that to revolutionize it seems 
impossible.—EDIrTor. | 



































THE FLOODS IN TEXAS. 


Heavy Visitation of Rain Causes Widespread Damage— 
Railroads Badly Crippled. 


Houston, TEX., Dec. 8.—Last week the whole of north 
central and south Texas was visited by unprecedented 
rains and floods that have done tremendous damage, the 
flooded section being embraced in the valleys of the 
Brazos, Trinity, Colorado, Sabine and San Gabriel Rivers. 
The fertile Brazos Valley farms were deluged beneath 
a sea of water; farm homes and tenant houses were 
washed away, cattle, horses and hogs were drowned and 
great damage was done to crops that had not been haz 
vested, while every railroad line penetrating the flooded 
sections has been put out of commission and there has 
been an almost complete tie-up of traffic, both freight 
and passenger. Waco, Tex., headquarters for all the 
traveling lumber salesmen who cover central Texas terri 
tory, and the center of a most productive agricultural 
section, has suffered the worst flood damage in its history. 
San Antonio, the metropolis of the Southwest, whence 
radiate the men who sell lumber in southwestern Texas, 
was another flood center and great damage was done 
there, the streets being flooded, houses washed away, 
basements of the big hotels flooded and the entire country 
inundated. 

As yet, to secure any accurate compilation of the 
losses from the floods has been impossible, but they will 
run into many millions in the loss of property, while 
more than a hundred people are known to have lost their 
lives in the turbulent waters. Among those who lost 
their lives was Henry Martin, vice president and general 
manager of the International & Great Northern Railroad. 
The loss to the railroads as a result of the floods is the 
heaviest they have sustained in years and they have 
affected practically all of the big railroad systems in the 
State, the International & Great Northern, the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, San Antonio & Aransas Pass and 
Houston & Texas Central lines being the heaviest suf- 
ferers. Miles and miles of tracks, trestles and bridges 
have been washed away and several weeks will be re 
quired for normal conditions to be restored. 

Lumber manufacturers in this territory are uncertain 
as to what effect the floods will have on their business, 
but the majority are of the opinion that business gen 
erally will receive a serious setback. Of course, the rail 
roads will be compelled to buy large quantities of mate 
rial for repairs to tracks and bridges, which will create 
a temporary demand for material of this kind, but no 
extraordinary demand for building material is expected 
to follow. The damage to crops and to live stock on 
the farms has been so great that it may materially cur- 
tail the buying power of the farmers in the flooded 
districts. However, it is entirely too soon after the 
catastrophe to make any reliable predictions as to what 
effect will be felt -by the lumber trade. Sales and mill 
offices have not been able to get in touch with their 
traveling representatives, as mails generally have been 
tied up and, until conditions have been restored to 
normal, manufacturers can not get a line on the out- 
look. Line yard managers with headquarters in Houston 
express the opinion that the floods will effectually shut 
off trade for some time from yards in the submerged 


districts and they are not feeling optimistic over the 
outlook. 
In north Texas and in west Texas, where abundant 


rains have fallen, the outlook is encouraginy from the 
viewpoint of the farmer and the cattle man, for there is 
a good season in the ground and winter range is assured. 
This, in turn, will affect beneficially the lumber trade 
in those sections. 

The heavy rains have not been confined to the con- 
suming districts but have fallen with considerable regu 
larity in the yellow pine manufacturing territory, and 
while they have not been heavy enough to necessitate 
closing down sawmill and logging operations they have 
interfered materially with the operation of the planing 
mills and with shipping departments. Few of the lumber 
concerns maintaining headquarters in Houston have been 
enabled during the last few weeks to operate their plan- 
ing mill plants on full time, and the latter part of 
November and the first week in December have seen a 
decided falling off in shipments of dressed stock. The 
rains have restricted logging operations considerably, 
adding much to the cost of getting the logs to the mills, 
but have not forced the mills to close down. The night 
run has been abandoned at some additional mills, notable 
among these being the plant of the Thompson & Ford 
Lumber Company, at Sour Lake, whose output is sold 
by the Sabine Lumber Company. Some of the mills 
have reported trouble in securing a sufficient supply of 
ears despite the fact that their shipments have been 
smaller than usual at this season. Mills on the Watkins 
division of the Iron Mountain Railway in Louisiana have 
had difficulty in securing box cars, while on other lines, 
notably the Southern Pacific, the shortage has been in 
flat cars; a fact easily explained as regards that line, 
however, for a large proportion of its open car equip- 
ment in Louisiana is handling the sugar cane harvest, 
now in full blast. Some trouble has been reported by 
Santa Fe mills also in getting necessary cars, but the 
car shortage is by no means as acute as manufacturers 
felt sure a few months ago it would be at this time. 

OPA 

The Wisconsin State Forest Reserve now consists of 
400,000 aeres of land, which is located principally in 
Oneida and Vilas Counties. The lands are now being sur- 
veyed and their true character determined by the Wis- 
consin Geological Survey and the college of agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin, in accordance with a 
joint resolution adopted by the last legislature. This 


survey, the forestry commission believes, will show that 
most of the land is of a sandy character and unfit for 
agricultural purposes. 
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ORDERS RE-ARGUMENT IN TAP-LINE CASE. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 10.—It having been evident 
for some time that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has felt that perhaps it had not been justified in 
making the sweeping order which it made in the tap- 
line cases, the decision to re-open the case for argu- 
ment, with a view to modifying the order, has not 
been the occasion of so much surprise in Washington 
as would ordinarily have resulted from such an un- 
usual proceeding. 

Without doubt the commission has felt keenly the 
rebuke administered to it in the opinion of the United 
States Commerce Court in deciding the tap-line cases 
which were appealed, but it is understood on high 
authority that even before this decision was rendered 
the commission had about made up its mind to re- 
open the case, for the reason, it is claimed, that con 
ditions on many of the small roads have materially 
changed since the original and the supplemental orders 
were issued eighteen months ago. The change in the 
attitude of the commission toward the so-called tap- 
lines has been manifested frequently of late by orders 
modifying the restrictions imposed upon a number of 
these lines. Each time such a modified order has been 
handed down the commission has been at pains to 
explain that conditions on these roads have changed, 
that the timber has either been cut off and the mills 
ot the proprietary companies abandoned, or it has 
been found that the proprietary company has divested 
itself of its ownership. 

These cases of issuing modified orders, practically 
rescinding the original orders with respect to certain 
lines, have come down with such recurring frequency 
of late that it has been common talk about the com- 
mission’s offices that the time was not far off when the 
commissioners would find some exeuse for reopening 
the case in order to change entirely the form of the 
order as applied to all tap lines. 

The formal notice of the commission with respect to 
the reopening of the tap-line case is couched in the 
following language: 

Although the commission has perfected an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from the recent decision 
of the Commerce Court in the case known as the tap-line 
case, nevertheless, on its own motion, the commission yes- 
terday concluded to order a re-argument in that case. This 
action was taken, not only in view of the opinion of the 
Commerce Court, handed down a day or two ago, but also 


because the commission has felt that a re-argument of the 
ease, both on the facts and the law, and upon such addi- 
tional facts as might be developed, would be beneficial. In 
order to avoid any delay in the progress of the appeal to 
the Supreme Court, the re-argument has been set for Janu- 
ary. At its conclusion the commission will be sufficiently 
advised as to enable it to prosecute the appeal, or to de- 


termine how far, if at all, its order in the 


tap-line case 
should be modified. 


It is indicative of the change that has come over 
the commission with relation to the tap lines to note 


the case of the Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern 
Railway. This is a road in Louisiana, 31 miles long, 


operating through several parishes, laid with 40 to 60 
pound rails, and having an equipment of 6 locomotives, 
2 passenger cars, 7 freight cars and 106 logging ears. 
In May, 1912, when the commission entered its order 
with regard to this road, it found that the line reached 
117,000 acres of timberland owned by the lumber com- 
pany. The commission ‘‘fcund’’ that the ‘‘tap line 
moves the empty cars furnished by the trunk line to 
the mill and switches the loaded cars back to the 
junction, a distance of less than 5 miles. It receives 
out of the rates, allowances from the trunk lines 
ranging from 1% to 4% cents per 100 pounds. It at 
one time received as much as 7 cents per 100 pounds. ’’ 
In the order of May 14, 1912, the commission held 
that the proprietary mill could not lawfully receive 
more than 1 cent per 100 pounds. 


Modifications of the Order. 


Last month the commission modified this order, by 
permitting the so-called tap line to assume all the 
functions of a common carrier, ‘‘it appearing on the 
records of the commission that the so-called propri- 
etary lumber company has discontinued all operations 
on the line of this road, that its mills have been dis- 
mantled, and disposition has been made of all the ac- 
cumulated products of the mill.’’ 


Another case in point is that of the Thornton & 
Alexandria Railway, which the commission held in 
May, 1912, should not be allowed more than 1 cent 


per 100 pounds on lumber moving through the junction 
at Tinsman, to the lines of the Rock Island. Last 
month the commission modified this order so that the 
Thornton & Alexandria was permitted to receive $1.50 
a car for the service which it performs in switching 
lumber from the mill at Tinsman to the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, and 2 cents per 100 pounds out 
of the through rate for its haul in conjunction with 
the Rock Island. 

These two cases are typical of the many which the 
commission has recently decided. It is, of course, im- 
possible to predict how far the commission will go in 
modifying its general order in the tap-line cases, after 
the re-argument on the facts and the law, but it is 
the consensus here that there will be a material change. 
The Commerce Court, in its opinion in the cases of the 
Louisiana & Pacific Railway et al, pointed a way for 
the commision in the following language: 


The commission might have limited the blanket rate on 
the lumber, either directly or by forbidding milling in 
transit. This, however, was not done. On the contrary the 
order directing reéstablishment of the old rates as to non- 
proprietary mills sanctioned the extension of the blanket 
rate, not only to the mills but back to the forest with the 
milling-in-transit privilege That applied to each of the 
petitioning tap lines, and is in itself a recognition of their 
status as interstate common carriers not only of lumber but 
also of logs. 


Again in its opinion in the Butler Country railroad 
case, the court says: 

The effect of the order of the commission is to find that 
this tap line is a common carrier both of logs and lumber, 
but while it may receive a division of the joint rate for 
both the log and lumber traffic of nonproprietary companies, 
it may receive neither a division nor an allowance for the 
log traffic, and only an allowance but no division for the 
lumber traffic of proprietary mills. For the reasons stated 
in the opinion filed this day in cases No. 90 to 93, we are 
of the opinion that the distinctions here made are arbitrary 
and that the order is in this respect beyond the power of 
the commission. 


The commission has announced that at the hearing 
in the rate advance ease to be held December 10 the 
carriers will complete their statistics. The shippers 
will not be heard until after the holidays, but such 
shippers or associations as wish to be heard should send 
to the commission written statements to that effect. 





DECISION ON CARRIERS’ OBLIGATION TO 
FURNISH CARS. 

An important decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been rendered in the case of the Huer- 
fano Coal Company and others against the Colorado & 
Southeastern Railroad. While not affecting the lumber 
industry directly the decision is of importance to lum- 
ber shippers as it deals with the matter of furnishing 
ears for transportation. The commission holds that 
each carrier subject to the act to regulate commerce is 
charged with the duty of furnishing cars for the 
transportation conducted over its line and that a car- 
tier’s obligation to furnish cars for shipments to points 
upon the lines of its connection is joint with the latter 
and contracts with them can not relieve it of its por- 
tion of such joint liability. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is about to 
notify the railroads that applications for an extension 
ot the time beyond July 1, 1914, in which to divest 
themselves of the ownership or control of water lines 
must be made to the commission not later than March 
1, 1914. The Panama Canal act prohibits ownership 
or interest by a railroad or any competing water car- 
rier. Such competition is a question of fact which 
may be determined by the commission and in certain 
circumstances it may grant an extension of time be 
yond July 1, 1914, for the development of facts. 





WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA RATE CASE. 

renunige” ag N. C., Dee. 8.—President W. O. Riddick, 
Attorney T. J. Harkins, J. E. Fulgham, W. B. McEwan, 
CAS Dickey. H. N. Crowell and W. S. Phippen, of the 
Western North Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
who have been in Washington attending the hearing of 
the complaint of the association against the Southern 
Railway, returned to Asheville Sunday night satisfied 
with the presentment of their case and with the treat- 
ment accorded them by Special Examiner Carmalt of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The hearings before the special examiner occupied last 
Friday and Saturday and the next proceedings will be 
to file a brief by the Southern January 5, an answer by 
the shippers January 25, and a rebuttal brief by the 
railroad February 5. Oral arguments will be heard in 
February, at a date to be determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Attorney T. J. Harkins, who presented the shippers’ 
case to the examiner, in discussing the case today said: 

In March, 1913, the Southern Railway filed tariffs with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission effecting proposed in- 


creased freight rates on lumber of all kinds except spruce 
and hemlock. This increase covered all lumber produced 
in western North Carolina. The increases related to ship- 


ments from all points in this territory to V irginia cities and 
as far north as New York and ranged from 31 percent down 





—, 
along the Southern but along other railroads in Id jacey 
territory, get their products into Virginia and northern 
points at a cheaper rate, which necessarily places {\\o We 4 
ern North Carolina shipper at a disadvant: ge. wi 





We feel thoroughly satisfied with the proceedinys and 
the showing made before the commission, and fee! fider 
that our contentions will be sustained. a 

Other members of the association who made | he ty; 
to Washington declared the intention of the as; ciation 
to fight the increased rates into the highest cour: < jn the 
land, explaining that there is no other. course to he pur. 
sued by the members of the association if they wish to 
remain in business in this section. 

TERMINAL SHINGLE RATE CASE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec, 6.—The Interstate Commerc 
Commission assigned for hearing in the United States 
District Court rooms, Seattle, December 16, at a.m 
the terminal shingle rate case, in which a sore of 


shingle mills located at water-locked points are 


. eeking 
coast or terminal rates. : 


The complainant mills allege that the existiny differ. 
ential or arbitrary on shingles of 10 cents a tiousang 
over Coast rates is unfair and unlawful diserim inatioy 
in view of the fact that the carriers extend Coast oy 
terminal rates to practically all west side points in the 
State. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, North 
ern Pacific Railway, and Great Northern Railwsy haye 
denied in their answers the entire complaint. yamine; 
Hart of the Interstate Commerce Commission \\ iil take 
the testimony. Grosscup & Lee, of Seattle, are counsel 
for the shingle interests. Attorney Lee was formerly 
chairman of the public service commission of this State. 


Judge Grosscup was for many years western Counsel for 
the ‘Northern Pacifie Railway. 

The hearing will determine the important 
of whether or not tie railways shall be comy 
absorb the water rate to water-locked points. 


principle 
led to 





RATES ON CYPRESS COMPARED WITH OTHERS, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 8.—One of the most inter. 
esting features of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
semiannual, held here last week, was the tabulation of 
comparative freight rates, presented in connection with 
the discussion of the horizontal rate advance as Ked by 
the eastern railroads. The members who spoke on the 
subject made it clear that they sympathized with the 
predicament of the carriers and believed that some ad 
vance was necessary to enable the roads to furnish th 
sort of transportation desired and needed by 
business. The only question at issue was whether the 
horizontal advance would be fair—whether, in other 
words, some commodities were not already paying more 
than their just burden of transportation tax. 
Secretary Watson, with the aid of the association's 
traffic department, collected statistics on rates out of New 
Orleans to various destinations, in order that the cypress 
manufacturers might see how their product was treated 
in comparison with other products originating in the 
same territory. The association took no other action tha 
to direct that the data be forwarded to the transportation 
committee of the National association, to be used as 
that committee deemed wise. The table, as printed i 
the Cypress association Bulletin, shows a study in cypres 


American 


freight rates from New Orleans to twenty-eight repre 
sentative cities from Nebraska to the Atlantic coast. 


Various tariffs are listed showing a comparison between 
the rates on cypress, sugar, molasses, clean rice, bananas 

The Bulletin contains considerable comment on the 
table presented herewith. This table shows two things; 
the first being the actual freight paid on a car of each 
commodity to the destination named and the second, the 
freight on each $100 value of the commodity shipped. 
The highest minimum weights were invariably used. By 
this is meant that where a minimum varied from 30,000 
to 40,000 pounds the minimum of 40,000 pounds was 
used throughout on the commodity named. 

Cypress lumber values shown were obtained by a com 
parison of several thousand carloads of this wood. In 
vestigation showed that taking all ties that were shipped 
by rail, some months showed an average of $365 a car, 
and the value ranged to $385 a car, therefore an average 
value of $375 a car was used in making this comparison. 

The association admits ignorance of how freight rates 
are made and the Bulletin says there seems to be no hard 
and fast rule except to charge all the commodity will 
stand. In commenting, the association Bulletin also says 
that it does seem that the question of value should enter 
into the problem as well as the equipment used, the rate 
of movement and liability assumed by the carrier i 
safely delivering, with loss or damage, a high-priced com 


to 13% percent. modity versus one of lower value. 

The shippers and lumber 
producers in this territory, Cypress Lumber. Sugar. Molasses. Clean Rice. Bananas. Coffee. 
seeing it would be impossible (A) (B) (A) (B) (A) .(B) (A) (B) (A) (B) (A) (B) 


to produce lumber in North 


Albany, N. Y. 
Carolina and pay the increased 


Baltimore, Md. 


rate, complained to the Inter- Boston, Mass. 
state Commerce Commission, Buffalo, N. Y. ........-- 
which suspended the tariffs SE FON a 0 53.608 Kea see 


pending investigation. Chicago, Ill. 


At the hearing in Washing- Cincinnati, Ohio aS eT 
ton the railroad contended kg gh 2 soccer enees 
that its main object im im- ction Mich. 
creasing tariffs in this par- Gr. Rapids, Mich. ....... 
ticular case was not to bring Indianapolis, Ind. 
increased revenues but to kansas City, Mo. 
bring about a proper align- Lincoln, Neb. ............ 


ment of rates in this section Louisville, Ky. 


to the distributing points in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Virginia and to the north. Minneapolis, Minn. 

The contention of the asso- New York, N. 
ciation was that if the lumber Okla. City, Okla. 
producers had to pay the in- maha, Neb. ............. 
creased rates it would destroy Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 


Rochester, N. Y. 
ie IN, ONO. csc sinwiess 
Pe Po ES re 
Sioux City, la. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. 


absolutely all the profits of 
the lumber business in west- 
ern North Carolina. The asso- 
ciation further contended that 
the rates are unduly discrimi- 
natory in that other compet- 
ing territories producing the 
same kinds of lumber, not only 


108.80 





eke Sea ony 71 $132.00$9. ~~ $160$40.00 $1606.66 eg 43 $12084.21 
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115.50 35.00 140 5.83 20 21.4 

138.60 9. 86 168 42.00 168 7. 00 130 3 23.21 4 
99.00 6.89 128 32.09 128 5. 33 110 19.64 96 3.37 
60.39 4.21 76 19.00 78 13.93 69 242 


ne 






80.19 5.59 108 27.00 92 15.89 75 208 
65.34 4.55 92 23.00 84 45.00 75 2.00 


89.10 6.20 128 32.06 
105.60 7.35 128 32.00 

5.¢ 128 32.00 
92.40 6.43 184 33.50 
5. 9 108 27.00 
105.60 7.35 120 30.00 
115.50 8.04 140 35.00 
60.39 4.21 84 21.00 
83.49 5.81 116 29.00 
A : 136 34.00 
132.00 9.19 160 40.00 
A 5 192 48.00 
105.60 7.35 128 32.00 


7.85 2 3.58 


99.00 6.89 112 28.00 

108.90 7.59 132 33.00 

105.60 7.35 120 30.00 0 

60.39 4.21 84 21.00 5 a} 
111.87 7.79 136 34.00 160 6.66 134 23.93 109 oo 
108.90 7.59 132 33.00 132 5.50 134 23.015 eben 
138.27 9.63 160 40.00 176 7.33 160 28.5 * 989 

93.50 24.93 138.27 9.63 208 52.00 176 7.33 160 28.57 II” 


(A) Total freight paid for minimum carload. 
(B) Freight paid for each $100 in value of commodity. 
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gOUT:LERN LUMBER COMPLAINT HEARD. 


The « mplaint brought by. a number of lumber manu- 
facture: of the South against the Southern Railway 
on accu it of the proposed advance of rates from the 
South Virginia cities and eastern points was heard 
pefore t/e commission last Friday and Saturday. The 


commis-'on suspended these proposed rates from last 


May until September 27 and again suspended them to 
March —. At the conclusion of the hearing the com- 
missio} ok the question of protested rates under ad- 
visemi : 

The ;rineipal complaint in this case was filed by 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and if complaint was supplemented hy individual 
complaints from many southern lumber companies. 

The oposed advances ran from 1% cent to 614 cents 
a hu d pounds, and on a percentage basis from 
5 to 3) percent over the present rates. As an example 
from na Vista, N. C., and Saluda, the increase to 
Norfolk and other Virginia cities would be 41% cents, 
or an rease of over $2 a thousand feet; on hard- 
wood ber, for a distance of from 450 to 483 miles, 
the inerease would amount to 20 cents per ton per 
mile. 

The proposed advance would apply to such common 
points Cornelia, Ga.; Haseley, S. C.; Gainesville, 
Ga; Greenville, 8. C.; Suwanee, Ga.; Murphy, N. C.; 
Seneca, 8. C.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., and many other 
points ; . ; 

Ami the lumber witnesses were Mr. Speigle of 
(George M. Speigle & Co., Newport, Tenn., and Phila- 
delphia; G. C. Fulgham, of Asheville, N. C., and Mr. 
Crowell. of the Bee Tree Lumber Company, Bee Tree, 


V.c¢, {n addition several other witnesses were present. 
The witnesses resented the contention of the rail- 


road t} the price of lumber has increased so greatly 
that the lumber dealers should be well able to stand 
the advance and the lumbermen said that they had 
only advanced prices in proportion to the cost of manu 
facture and in many instances lumbermen are getting 


less out of their product today than when prices were 





lower. ‘The contention of the witnesses was that the 
lumbermen were not able to stand the proposed ad- 
vance that the railroads asked. One witness declared 
that even the small mills would feel the advance to 
the extent of $50 a day and such an advance would 
prove a great hardship upon the lumber producer. 
TO REAPPOINT COMMISSIONER. 
Wasnineton, D. C., Dee. 10.—It was reported among 
the Georgia Democrats in Congress today that President 
Wilso s promised to reappoint Judson C. Clements as 


! commerce commissioner to succeed himself. 
The President has let it be known that he considers Mr. 





Clements a particularly valuable member of the commis- 
sion. Not only has the entire Georgia delegation in 
Congress urged the President to reappoint Mr. Clements, 


hut he has been unanimously indorsed by the House 





Comn on Interstate Commerce. The President told 
callers that while he usually favored younger men in 
making appointments to important positions, he has been 
inclined to set aside the rule in the case of Commissioner 
Cleme uot only because of his splendid record as a 
member of the Commission, but also on account of his 
unusu vor for a man of his age. Mr. Clements’ 
term ends with the year. , 


_—ow 


LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 





DECEMBER 16.—Alexandria, La., before Special Ex- 
aminer Butler: 

Fourth Seetion Application No, 3515, 

DECEMBER 16.—Shreveport, la., before Special Ex- 
aminer Butler: 

Four Section Application No. 620. 

Fourth Section Application No. 19% 











DECEMBER 16.—Louisville, Ky., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gaddess: 

Fourth Section Application No. 1065. 

DECEMBER 19,—Little Rock, Ark., before Special Ex- 
imine? itier: 

Fourth Sec Si Application No, 1548. 

DECEMBER 20.—Kansas City, Mo., before Special Ex- 
aminer tlenderson: 

Fourth Section Application No, 2045. 

1d! ard of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., vs. St. Louis 
& Santa Fe Railroad Co. et al. 

THREE-YEAR INQUIRY AT END. 

_ Tororo, Onv., Dee. 8.—The inquiry into western 
Treight rates that has been in progress before the rail- 
Way conmission for the last three years came to an end 
this with final argument by counsel. EF. H. Chrys- 
ler, Kx for the Canadian Pacific, drew the attention 
of the hoard to the decreases his road has made in lum- 
ber tariffs in British Columbia recently as one argument 
= a the claim that railway rates are too high in the 

est. 
ABOLITION OF CARTAGE PRIVILEGES. 

_ Ur rwa, Ont, Dee. 9.—The abolition of cartage 
Tac ‘, announced by the Canadian railways for Jan- 
vary i next in spite of opposition from lumbermen and 
other shippers generally, has given rise to a multitude 
of vcostions as to the handling and sorting of freight 
wider ‘he new regimé, These will be made the subject 
sg caring before the railway commission shortly as 
ao of the application of the Montreal Board of 
Pr: The Ottawa Board of Trade is also sending 
tht ‘L its members, among them E. R. Bremner, man- 
rs or Watson & Todd, a local lumber firm, to Mon- 
vai '0 consult with the railways in regard to the 


: ‘ments to be made to accommodate shippers. 
r¢ of trade in still other cities have recently sent 


te ‘s to the railway commission asking that body to 
ae the railways from abolishing cartage facilities, 


commission has announced it can do no more. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ‘‘TRUST’’ PROGRAM 
DISAPPOINTING. 
[By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 10—Members of Congress 
have been hearing from business men during the last 
week in complaint of that part of the President’s an- 
nual mesage to Congress which deals with the ‘‘trust’’ 
question. There seems to be a general feeling of dis- 
appointment throughout the country because President 
Wilson was not more specific about his legislative 
program on this important subject, and in their letter 
the business men declare that it will be impossible to 
go on developing the commerce of the country until 
they have some definite knowledge of the restrictions 
and regulations to be imposed upon them. 

There have been many bills introduced in Congress 
on the subject, and nearly all of them provide for a 
‘*trade commission’’ in one form or another. Probably 
the most important of these are the bills introduced 
by Senators Bristow, LaFollette, Cummins and New- 
lands, outlines of which appeared in these dispatches 
a few weeks ago. It is not known yet whether any 
of the provisions of these bills will be acceptable to 
the President. 

In presenting to Congress a trust program, the Presi- 
dent will undoubtedly proceed along precisely the same 
lines as he did with the banking and currency bill. 
He will have prepared a draft of a bill that meets 
with his approval, and this bill, or bills, for he may 
not abandon the idea of segregating the topics into 
separate bills as he did in New Jersey, will be passed 
on by him to the proper committees in Congress, as 
administration measures. Already certain unofficial 
advisers of the President are at work upon a draft of 
a bill, but it is as yet too early to predict what their 
efforts will amount to as they have been at work less 
than a week. However there is no doubt whatever 
that the President will have an administration bill, 
and that he will exercise the same influence with the 
Democrats of Congress to get it passed, as he has done 
in the case of the currency bill. 


Advisers Drafting a Bill. 


The unofficial advisers who are now working on the 
administration trust bill are Louis D. Brandeis, of 
Boston, special counsel for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the 5 percent increased freight rate 
hearing, Samuel Untermeyer, of New York, who was 
counsel for the Pujo ‘‘money trust’’ investigating 
committee last winter, and Joseph E. Davies, commis- 
sioner of corporations. Representative Robert L. 
Henry, chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Representative Henry D. Clayton, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, are also participating in some 
of the conferences. There is a good deal of specula- 
tive interest in the injection of Mr. Untermeyer into 
these conferences, as he has been a severe critic of 
the seven sisters laws, and has never found anything 
good to say about them. On the contrary he has said 
of these bills that they are so inexpertly drawn, so 
contradictory as to their provisions and so generally 
bad, that the courts would never sustain them. 

The whole matter of trust legislation is, however, 
in more or less nebulous condition, and can not be in- 
telligently discussed until the President makes known 
his views. Senator Newlands has announced that his 
committee will not give the antitrust legislation any 
detailed consideration until the currency bill is passed, 
and privately the members of the committee have been 
informed that nothing will be done until President 
Wilson gives some further elucidation of his own 
views. The same situation prevails in the House and 
whereas it is possible that the Judiciary Committee 
will have some perfunctory meetings, no attempt will 
be made to formulate a bill until the President sub- 
mits a concrete program. 





ANNUAL REPORT ON THE FOREST SERVICE. 


WasHineTon, D. C., Dec. 10.—In the annual report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture which has just been 
transmitted to Congress by the President, the Forest 
Service receives considerable attention. The report de- 
clares that prosecutions under the statutes applying to 
forests were instituted last year against 436 persons, 
firms and corporations accused of. trespassing and that 
these prosecutions resulted in the recovery of fines 
amounting to $27,765 and 73,000 acres of timberlands 
were regained while the legal work incident to the 
acquisition of 713,000 acres was performed. 

Secretary Houston’s report on the work of the For- 
est Service during the past is as follows: 


Business Aspects. 


In administering the national forests the department is 
handling a very large business enterprise. The forests will 
be made self-supporting as rapidly as possible. Earnings 
are increasing. ‘The increase for 1913 over 1912 was over 
$300,000, or 15 percent. Many forests already return more 
than their operating cost, and their number will rapidly 
grow under the present vigorous timber-sale policy. Most 
of the timber is still far from a_market, often requiring 
the construction of from 20 to 75 miles of railroad by 
purchasers. With improved conditions the heavily timbered 
forests will soon yield returns sufficient to meet the deficit 
on forests held primarily for watershed protection. 


Fire Protection. 


The first great task is to protect the forests from injury 
and destruction by fire. The inflammability of the forests, 
the long dry seasons, the lack of means of transportation 
and communication, and the carelessness of many individuals 
make this work peculiarly difficult. From 2,000 to 35,000 
fires a year are started on the forests. Our etforts must 
be to reduce the number by removing all preventable causes 
of fire, and to be equipped to handle promptly every fire 
that starts. The timber alone is worth about $1,000,000,- 
000. The money spent on protection, a little over 2 cents 
an acre, is cheap insurance. 


The Timber Policy. 


The national forests must be made to grow all the timber 
that they can; they must supply the needs of the public 
at as low cost to the public as possible, and they must be 
so managed as to protect the public against timber monop- 
oly through private control of stumpage or of the manufac- 
ture of lumber. 

No use of the forests by the public should be 
if some more important use is not at stake. On the con- 
trary, these 167,000,000 acres of our country should be 
made to yield the largest net total of benefits that can be 
got out of them. The land can be occupied and is being 
occupied for a great variety of purposes by a multitude 
of individuals. When the object sought involves an ex- 
clusive privilege, a special-use permit is issued. More than 
15,000 such permits are in force. A vastly greater number 
of persons visit the forests for purposes which require no 
permit, such as camping, fishing, hunting, prospecting, and 


refused 


similar objects The number of such persons last year 
exceeded 1,500,000. As public playgrounds the national 
forests will increasingly have a value for the people of 


the country, the importance of which it is impossible to over- 
state. As protectors of water supplies for domestic use 
their value will also steadily rise. Already over 1,200 cities 
and towns draw their supplies from national forest water- 
sheds. Protection both of regularity and of purity of such 
supplies is an imperative public duty. There is lacking at 
present adequate authority to prevent water contamination 
by campers, prospectors, and others. Legislation to enable 
the department to coéperate with cities and towns in safe 
guarding the public health through sanitary regulation of 
the use of watersheds is an urgent need. 





TO PURCHASE LANDS ON SACO WATERSHED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 10.—The National Forest 
Reservation Commission has decided to proceed with the 
purchase of lands on the Saco watershed in the White 
Mountain purchase area, the same as upon other water- 
sheds in that area. When the first Saco River tract was 
recommended for purchase by the Forest Service some 
months ago the commission was uncertain as to whether 
the navigable importance of the Saco was such as to 
justify the purchase of the land upon its watershed. 
Since that time the matter has been under careful con 
sideration, and the study which has been made shows 
conclusively that the watershed is an important one from 
the standpoint of the Weeks law. 

The most recent approvals for purchase in the White 
Mountains include a tract of 4,300 acres in the town of 
Jackson and a tract of 5,000 acres covering portions of 
the towns of Gorham, Martin Location, Green Grant and 
Pinkham Grant. Certain other White Mountain tracts 
were considered but final action has not been taken on 
them. 

At its last meeting, the commission approved several 
tracts in the Natural Bridge purchase area of Virginia, 
The most important of these is a tract of 1,800 acres 
entirely surrounding the well known Peaks of Otter. 
These mountains have been used by the general public 
for a long time for scenic and recreation purposes and 
their purchase by the Government has been under con- 
sideration for several months. 





MINNESOTA MAXIMUM SCHEDULES 
AFFIRMED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 11.—The new maximum 


freight rate schedules served on the Minnesota railroads 
by the State railroad commission today affirm the lumber 
freight rate as proposed in the schedules of October 28. 
These schedules increase the average of Minnesota 
freight rates from the mills 15 per cent. All posts are 
advanced to the cedar tie class and take the same rate 
as lumber instead of 75 percent of the lumber rate. The 
tamarack tie classification is extended to include all 
other ties but cedar. Mine timbers are included in the 
same classifications with saw logs. The schedules of the 
commission include new freight rates on wood fuel, wood 
bolts, wood pulp and saw logs, the rates being raised in 
some instances and lowered in others, but the changes are 
slight either way. 





PETITION IN OMAHA CASES. 


Attorneys for certain tap-line interests have peti- 
tioned for a rehearing in what is known as the Omaha 
lumber reparation cases. After the commission re- 
duced the rates on yellow pine lumber from the pro- 
ducing territory to Des Moines, Omaha, and Lincoln, 
Neb., and points reached from there from 26% to 25 
cents, it was appealed to for reparation. The commis- 
sion granted reparation to the shippers except certain 
tap lines on the ground that the tap lines had already 
received their reparation in the form of divisions. The 
petitioners ask that the proceedings be reopened, con- 
tending that they can offer competent proof in support 
of their several demands for reparation. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 











December 15, 


e 16—Pacific coast forest fire organizations, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


December 19—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, Oregon Hotel, Portland, Ore. Monthly meeting. 
Mecember 27—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 


Salesmen’s Association, Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Annual 
January 8—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 


January 12—Western Red Cedar Association, Peyton Block, 
Spokane, Wash. 


14—-Indiana 


meeting. 


January Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 


Hotel Denison, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 14, 15—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Centralia, Ill Annual meeting. 


January 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 


coln, Neb. Annual meeting. 
January 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Raths- 
keller banquet hall, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 


January 17—San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, Fresno, 
Cal. Annual meeting 

January 20, 21—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 20-22—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 


January 20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 20-22—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

January 21—Denver Knot Hole Club, Denver Colo. An- 
nual entertainment, 


Association of 
Tenn. Annual 


Manufacturers’ 
Hotel, Memphis, 





Jar ry 21-22—Hardwood 
the United Gayoso 
meeting. 

January 21-23—National 
Association, Seelbach Hotel, 


States, 





Building Trades and Employers’ 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 


January 22—North Carolina Pine Association (Inc.), Nor- 
folk, Va. Monthiy meeting. 
January 22, 23—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 1!l. Annual meeting. 
26—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Minn. Annual meeting. 
26—Southwestern Associated Lumber Salesmen, 
Annual meeting. 
Cedarmen’s 


January Association, 
Minneapoli 

January 
Kansas City, Mo. 
27-28—Northwestern 
h. Annual meeting. 












2zanuary Association, Es- 


laba, Mi 












January 28, 29—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association 
(Ine.), Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 
January 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 30, 31—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. Annual 
meeting. 

February 
Ont. Ann 

February 3, 

I 


3—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 
al meeting. 
4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Post Tavern, Battle Creek, Mich. 






Associa- 
or tlks’ Temple anc An- 
nual meeting. 

February 3, 4—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sasn & Door Salesmen, Post Tavern, Battie Creek 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 3-5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 3-5—Union Association of Lumber & Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. e 

February 10-12—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

February 10-12—lIllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 11—Central Association Lumber, Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pe lvania, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 
February 11-13—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. Annual 
February 12-14—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual meeting. 

February 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, I Wis nsin, Mil ] Wis. Annual meeting. 

April 7-9—Lumbermen’'s Association of Texas, San Antonio, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 30-May 9—Forest Products Exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
sago, Ill. 

May 21-30—Forest Products Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 
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WEST COAST MEETING IN PORTLAND. 


The December meeting of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the Oregon 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., at 1:50 p. m. on Friday, Decem- 
ber 19. The trustees will meet at the same place in 
the forenoon and the nominating committee will meet 
luring the afternoon. 





SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 9.—The directors of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s 
Association have set December 27 as the date for the 
annual meeting of the organization. It will be called to 
order at 2 p. m. at 1012 Lumber Exchange. It is prob 
able that a committee will be appointed to arrange for 
the annual salesmen’s dinner to be held during the meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association Jan- 


uary 20 to 22. 





PREPARING FOR A MIDWESTERN EVENT. 


DENVER, CoLo., Dec. 8.—The preliminary work inci- 
dent to the coming convention of the Colorado & Wyo- 
ming Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held in this 
city at the Brown Palace Hotel January 20, 21 and 22, 
is proceeding merrily, with the shoulder of every com- 
mittee member at the wheel to make the gathering what 
is already foreshadowed—the biggest and best ever held. 

The announcement in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
the lecture on salesmanship to be delivered by Dr. Stan- 


ley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, is arousing much interest 
among lumber concerns of this section. Several have 
already sent word to Secretary Mundel that they are 


coming, and they also say that they will bring along as 
many of their employees as can be spared from their 
duties. They take the position that they will be repaid 
in actual dollars and cents from the knowledge the em- 


ployees will gain from attending this high class lecture, 
and be amply recompensed for all expense incurred. 

President Elder, of the Denver Knothole Club, an- 
nounces that it will deviate this year from the old way 
of sending out the invitations. Instead of being sent to 
the different firms as heretofore they will be mailed to 
individuals connected with the firms. 

Chairman Dave Cale, of the entertainment committee, 
has given his O. K. to the printer’s proof of the an- 
nouncements, which will be mailed about January 1. 
The announcement is a hummer and excels anything pre- 
viously originated by Mr. Cale in that line. 

Incidentally, Mr. Cale makes the announcement that 
he in his official capacity as Vieegerent Snark for Colo 
rado will conduct a concatenation at the Brown Palace 
the night of January 20. He says there will be a class 
of 12 to 15, and that a special degree team will initiate 
the kittens into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. The team, 
he says, is already conducting dress rehearsals of its new 
and novel stunts. 


see 
NEW ORLEANS CONTRACTORS’ & DEA LERg: 


EXCHANGE. 





NEW ORLEANS, La., Dee, 8.—At the annual eet 
of the New Orleans Contractors’ & Dealers’ EK bau 
held today, the following officers were elected | a 
mous vote: 

President, Walter F. Jahneke; vice president, ‘\erm; 
Thomas; treasurer, J. P. O’Leary; directors, J; aa W. 
Porch, T, L. Falvy, J. C. Maurer, F. L. Bixle: R ‘ 
Thompson, A, M. Lockett, James H. Aitken, ( ge He 
Kdgorf, J. W. Lenox, Victor Lambou, George M Leahy. 
Charles J. Babst, George J. Glover, Allen Tuppe: BW 
Bond, O. K. Olsen and Peter Schaff. esi 

Mr. Jahncke, reélected president for the third ‘ime is 
secretary-treasurer of the Jahncke Company Mr. 
Thomas, the new vice president, is a member of t) G.H 
A. Thomas Lumber Company. Mr. O’Leary, 1amed 
treasurer, is manager of the Jefferson Constructi Com 
pany, 
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Junior Day Idea, and Other Features Pro- 





Meetings, Discussed. 
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M. W. DECKE!: 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 
JUNIOR DAY. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has for the last few 


months been agitating the question of the associations 
at their annual convention setting aside a day, or a 
part of a day, to be known as the ‘‘ Juniors’ ’” 
and devoted to the entertainment and instruction of the 
younger generation growing up in the business. Many 
of our members are favorable to the suggestion and 
expect to bring their sons with them to the meeting in 
January. The primary object in view in the instigation 
of ‘‘ Junior day’’ is to impress upon the minds of the 
coming generation the usetulness to the community of 
the retail lumber dealer, and the dignity of his calling. 

It appears to us that nothing could so forcibly illus- 
trate the latter to the boy just budding into manhood 
as to obtain a bird’s-eye view of his father’s associates 
in business. No stronger, cleaner, more dignified body 
of men is ever brought together than those attending 
the lumbermen’s conventions, with the possible exception 
of the bankers, the acknowledged aristocrats of the body 
politic. We always except the bankers because we need 
‘em sometimes, and when arises we are up 
against the proposition of inducing them to loosen their 
grip upon John Smith’s money long enough for us to 
put it to practical use (for a consideration; said con- 
sideration being paid to the banker instead of to John 
Smith.) For be it known that the banker is the only 
tradesman who can successfully capitalize his debts, and 
make a profit on what he owes, instead of what he owns. 

We have not as yet advanced far enough in the prep 
aration of our program to be able to say definitely what 


’? session, 


occasion 


kind of entertainment will be furnished for ‘‘ Junior 
Day,’’ but it will be along lines calculated to instill into 




















RALPH W. LAROCK, SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Quoting Dimension $4 Off List. 


West Branch, Mich 


the youthful mind the desirability of following in the 
father’s footsteps, and becoming identified with the best 
and broadest business open to the young man of today 
Best because it furnishes more healthy employment at 
higher wages to more people than any other line 
ness in the world. Broadest because it takes its 
away from the penny pinching, price shaving 
ment store methods, with attendant badly v 
and poorly lighted surroundings, out into the 
of God’s out of-doors, and as the lumberman deals in 
dollars instead of pennies his nature is not circum 
seribed by the infinitesimal details of his business 
Come, bring the boy with you, and if he doesn’t oo 
home with an added respect for the ‘old man,’’ and the 
dignity of his calling, we are willing to acknowledge that 
the case is hopeless. 
Bulletin (Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association) 


of busi 
votaries 

lepart- 
ventilated 
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A CAPITAL IDEA. 


Sr. Pau, Kay. 
In regard to Junior Day at the next convention I 
think it a capital idea to give the boys a chance to post 
up on the lumber business, meet other boys, young men 
and oldtime lumbermen from all over the country, hear 
some interesting lectures, hear the different points of 
interest discussed, see the sights, and those who intend 
following the lumber business as a livelihood will have 
a golden opportunity to get next and fit themselves for 
the position as the coming lumbermen of. this great 
country. ; i 
My son, W. J. Shannon, jr., is a yard man and book- 
keeper. He is an athlete and a baseball player with the 
home team, Just for the practice he plays occasionally 
on legal holidays, when not at work. ; 
Boost the boys, give them a chance, for they are the 
coming lumbermen of America. I am with you in this 
respect. W. J. SHANNON, 
Manager Leonard-Cole Lumber Company. 





TO TRAIN SONS IN FATHERS’ BUSINESS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has started a conservation 
movement to encourage boys to take an interest in their 
fathers’ business, and to this end advocates a ‘‘ junior” 
day at lumbermen’s conventions, to devote at lexst half 
a day to the boys, have a special program in the con- 
vention for them, and also a special entertainment. 

_ The idea is that the boys, by accompanying theif 

fathers to these conventions, and meeting their fathers’ 

friends, and getting a broader view of their fathers’ 

business, will be more likely to gratify the wish of many 

a fond father that his son follow his footsteps in his 

own business. The Hotel Monthly. 
PNP PLL lle 


NATIONAL FORESTS FOR RECREATION. 


_DENvER, CoLo., Dec. 8.—Coéperation between the State 
highway commission and the forestry department of the 
ederal Government in the betterment of roads through 
forest reserves and the setting aside of camping sites for 
automobile tourists is assured by Forester H. S. Graves 
in a letter to Senator John F. Shafroth. 

Senator Shafroth sent a copy of the camping site 

resolutions adopted by the Colorado state highway com 
mission to Forester Graves. , 
_ In a lengthy return Mr. Graves said: ‘‘I am heartily 
in accord with the general idea of the Colorado commis- 
sion, since I feel that the national forests ouglit to be 
used as much as possible for recreation purposes.’’ 

Mr. Graves also said in his letter that he believes Con 
gress should enact laws permitting definite tevin leases 
of forestry land for occupancy by cottagers during the 
summer, as he believes such occupancy would Jo much 
toward protecting the forests from depletion ad from 
conflagration dangers. 
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ORAL AND PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 


Second Meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Committee for Uplift of the Worker— Addresses on Better Sanita- 
tion, Amusement, Family, Moral and Other Progress—Views of Interdependence of Employer and Employed. 


AL <priA, LA., Dee. 5.—The second conference of 
the Welfare series was called to order at 11:30 a. m. 
todity the Italian room of the Bentley Hotel with J. 


Lewis !nompson, of Houston, in the chair. After his 
openiny remarks, in which he spoke enthusiastically of 
the growing interest which had been manifested in Wel- 
fare work at the New Orleans meeting last Wednesday, 
Secretary George K. Smith read the resolutions which 


were introduced at the New Orleans conference, for the 
benefit of those attending today for the first time. Mr. 
Smith explained that these resolutions were to be added 
to by others which might be suggested as the subjects of 


each succeeding meeting were discussed, and that when 
the fuli list of recommendations of all the conferences 


had been completed, they would be embodied into a 
formal resolution as a whole, to be finally acted upon by 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at the an- 
nual meeting next February. 

Chairman Thompson then introduced Mayor W. W. 
Whittington, of Alexandria and also seeretary of the 
Enterprise Lumber Company of this city, who welcomed 
the visitors and closed by suggesting that the lumber- 
men interest themselves in politics as well as welfare 
work. Mr. Thompson replied by referring to the noise 
from the streets which made necessary the closing of the 
windows during the mayor’s talk, and saying that being 
a lumber center Alexandria should be paved with wood 
blocks, Which in a sense included politics. Mr. Whitting- 
ton’s answer was to name what he believed to be a 
serious objection to wood block paving, and in a very 
few minutes it was demonstrated that wood block advo- 
eates have a fertile field for missionary work in this 
lumber metropolis of the State. 

Following this paving discussion, the meeting was once 
more directed to the subjects of the program and Dr. 
Oscar Dowling, president of the State board of he lth, 
delivered a paper on ‘*The Investment in Efficiency,’’ 


which was the style he preferred as a subject rather 
than ‘‘Community Hygiene,’’ as printed on the day’s 
9] | 
calenda 


Investment in Efficiency. 


ine great pleasure to meet with you this morning 
ew words in the interest of improved hygienic en- 
I have in mind to present just one argument, 








but, embracing as it does, the welfare of your employees and 
the profits of the company, it is all important. 
ro go back into the history of industry and business evo- 
lution in this country would be profitable and pertinent if 
time mitted. Many influences have combined to bring 
about ent complex commercial conditions; some hurtful, 
»} 








helpful. Within a few years two changes are especially 
marked, one ethical, one scientific. 

Seventy years ago a man in any kind of business was con- 
tent with a margin of profit which insured a decent living 
for his family. He did not analyze crop reports, or make 
forecasts as to results of a change in the tariff or currency 
laws. He built up a trade clientele, loved the commodities he 
handled whether silks or mahogany timber, and took lit 
easy. He did not know the term ‘uptodate’ and was happily 
a stranger to the unrest of modern times. 

With the opening of the great West and application of 
steam to the locomotive, industrial and business projects took 
on new aspects. Plains and mountains were tilled and mined ; 
manufacturing establishments sprang up with returns so large 











they seemed the work of magic rather than _ intelligence. 
Competition foreed consolidation of capital and control be- 
came apparent. Riches piled up at a rate of speed never 
known before in the world’s history. Men became enamored 


of wealth and ready to sacrifice comfort, health, and even 


conscience on the altar of Mammon. It was this mood of 
mind together with the marvelous resources of a new con- 
tinent whi hich in a short time gave the United States economic 
Super Or] 


y and enabled business men of genius to amass in 
lifetime fortunes so vast that they are inconceivable. 
ese purposes paramount in a social order proud of 
mie liberty, dire results to the human element in- 
volved were inevitable. Managers of industrial plants, with- 
out complaint, invested capital in every labor-saving machine 
or devi but the human machine was not considered. 
Equipment was all-important, but, like the Romans of old, 





those in power found men, as slaves, were cheap—cheaper to 
Wear them out than to take care of them. Injustice to the 
employee, and even cruelty, were conceded necessary concom- 


tants of the industrial system. 

As we look into the records of history, we are struck with 
the blindness of those who led in the civilization of past ages, 
but we must not forget that the future student of social evo- 
lution wil! think the same of us. A generation ago the science 
of efficiency was unknown and directors of vast business en- 
terprises did not know the economic value of the employee, 
trained and physically “fit.” 

The dvelopment of industry was due in part to discoveries 

of nature; schemes tremendous in magnitude were 

result of application of these new truths to 
esources. In the revelations of science pertaining 
dy of man and his mental equipment business 
it was not interested. Of the waste involved in 
y of heartlessness the business man was ignorant. 
vinced, for economic reasons, if not those of justice 

y. he vas, and is, ready to invest money in efficiency. 

the science of medicine preéminently that we owe 
il awakening to a rational valuation of the physical 
1 fo society, to industry, to mental achievements, to 





the furure permanence of the Nation. The facts evolved and 
the d eries made in this branch of science in the last 
realty ars, applied, have changed the tone of every activity 
lavine for its purpose human betterment; even those pri- 
marily itis h have felt the influence. 

: When reform is dependent on open purse strings, it moves 
Slowly ; as yet only a few industrial enterprises have made 
coer ihe business discovery that the man behind the 
eres ‘ ey the vital element of production and the special 
rota of surplus. But every intelligent manager today 
ro Ys hat the latest economic concept is prevention of w aste 
he tn vrvation of energy; and, thanks to medical science. 
“val s In possible waste the human element. ‘That this 
nag the industrial world was so late in coming into its 
pH tonishing ; but once recognized it is inexplicable that 
han interested in human welfare or in growing profit 
the fuse to comprehend its importance, especially when 

‘co as to results is clear and dependable. 
Profits from Welfare Investments. 

aie ties Where environments have been made healthful 


niences 


furnished employees, the output has in- 














creased. Expenditures in pure air, wholesome water, well 
cooked (cheap) lunches for the hands, rest rooms and bath- 
ing facilities, have brought returns in both a greater amount 
of product and more capable service. When improvements 
are extended to the village or community in the way of better 
housing and what may be termed community service, results 
are always notable. 

In the mining villages of the Birmingham district of Ala- 
bama, the sanitary aspects have been undergoing a change 
for nearly six years. The employees’ dwellings of two lead- 
ing companies have been rebuilt of good material and with 
care; the grounds in which they stand are large enough for 
gardens and are fenced; streets and roads have been graded 
and are maintained by the company; churches, lodge halls, 
and, where necessary to supplement public schools, additional 
school buildings have been provided. At some places grounds 
have been graded and laid out for baseball and other games, 
In one village, the most advanced of the district, the 
standard 4-room double-dwelling type of building obtains. 
These are equipped with electric lights and running water 
in the kitchen sink. In the rear of each house and 
adjoining an alley is a combination coal bin and 
privy. The latter is of standard construction, prop- 
erly ventilated, fly-proof and provided with a_ water- 
tight container. Cleaning is done by a man employed by the 
company, with a wagon especially designed for the purpose ; 
a clean can replaces the one in use, the contents of which 
are taken to a septic tank for yltimate disposal. Garbage 
cans and trash barrels are also supplied. Bacteriological 
examinations of the water supply are made at regular inter- 
vals. In the district in 1912 forty-nine sources of water sup- 
ply were abandoned because polluted. 

One feature which has had a marked effect on the labor 
element is the bath and change houses; they are of im- 
proved type and many take advantage of the comfort and 
conveniences offered. 3efore these were established, the men 
had to walk from the slopes home, clad in-soaked clothing, 
and there was much sickness resulting. When rain fell at 
the time of going to shift many would stay at home rather 
than go to work in wet clothes. This reduced their earnings 
and the working force of the company. 

In the village above referred to there are a club house with 
reading room and billiard room, bowling alleys, a playground 
with apparatus, a hospital, and commodious brick buildings 
for church and school. 

Inspection of food supplies is provided and protection is 
mandatory. A competent physician looks after the health of 
the town; a lecturer and a musical instructor also are em- 
ployed by the company. 

Substantial Results Achieved. 

Results of these improvements are found in the increased 
efficiency of the men. The company submits these figures as 
evidence: In 1907 the ratio of the number of men carried 
on the pay rolls to the number of men at work was 147 to 100; 
that is, about one-third of the men getting wages were ab- 
sent from duty. In 1900, the ratio was reduced to 138 to 
100 and in 1912 it was 122 to 100 and during that time the 
gross number of individuals on the pay rolls had increased 
materially. A division of the wages formerly paid to 147 
men among 122 meant a decided advance in average earning. 

have noted from time to time records of specific experi- 
ments. One in ventilation by the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company at Cambridge, Mass., is pertinent. <A 
new system was installed at a cost of $75. Reports of ab- 
sences were kept and comparisons made; in the two previous 
winters the average percentages of operators absent were, 
respectively, 4.9 and 4.5; after the new system was in use 
the percentage fell to 2.8. The saving in the operators’ time 
during the three months amounted to twenty-three working 
weeks. As the average pay of each was $8.50 per week this 
netted a saving to the employees of $195. In a similar ex- 
periment where the installation of a better ventilating system 
cost $6,000, the reduction of percentages of absences due to 
illness was sufficient to compensate the employer. In addition, 
the afternoon work of the employees was noticeably improved. 

Managers of telephone offices in the large cities have found 
it a paying investment in the interest of efficiency to buy 
chocolate candy for the operators. Served about three in 
the afternoon, the hour ef -greatest fatigue, it has a stim- 
ulating effeet and fewer mistakes are made. 

During the last year, a department store in Los Angeles 
expended for ‘safer working conditions” $40,000; but the 
effort of the “efficiency engineer” will not stop with this. 
Training in “fitness” will follow. The members of the firm 
are persuaded that the time and money have not been wasted. 

In Bogalusa, La., the managers some time ago shortened 
the working day period one hour with results entirely satis- 
factory. 

In this feature of industrial improvement there has been 
much progress, but owing to lack of records before conditions 
were made better, statistics of results are lacking. 

For the prevention of disease and promotion of health, in 
every community, the strategic points are the same; sanitary 
dwellings, an adequate supply of pure water, proper disposal 
of sewage and other objectional refuse, protection of food 
supply, control of infectious diseases, and freedom from the 
fly and mosquito pests are the main essentials. Excellence 
in these fundamentals almost insures eradication of one class 
of diseases, those that are communicable, the maladies that 
run up the morbidity if not the mortality record of every 
section of the United States. 


Centralized Authority Essential. 


No individual can establish or control these elements of 
community life. For their installation and maintenance 
there must be authority invested in representatives and a 
common fund. The one exception in this country is a town 
or village where an industry centers. Here the management 
can install quickly many improvements which if left to the 
initiative of the voter would be long in coming. 

Pure water decreases typhoid; clean wholesome food, other 
things being equal, insures strength and vigor; absence of 
mosquitoes means no malaria; rigid rules enforcing isolation 
of patients suffering from contagious diseases cut the sick- 
ness rate approximately 75 percent, while sanitary disposal 
of sewage, the scientists tell us, is the most effective com- 
munity measure for the protection of public health. 

These statements can be verified. Chicago and Philadel- 
phia have demonstrated the value of good water in terms of 
a lower typhoid record; New York has proved what can be 
done with proper protection of milk and the reporting to the 
health department of all contagious diseases; the healthful- 
ness of Cuba and the Zone is positive evidence of results 
which follow intelligent sanitary legislation enforced impar- 
tially. What these cities and countries have done smaller 
communities can do even more effectively. 

I am not unaware of the many obstacles inherent in the 
conditions of an industrial center. In many, the temporary 
character of the work has an effect. It seems poor economy 
to build for permanence when within twenty years the site 
may be moved. The large floating population of many towns 
is difficult to control. Those who are not interested in a 
permanent home take no care of property and pay little at- 
tention to community health rights. It takes drastic meas- 
ures to deal with this type. But the greatest obstacle to the 
establishment of sanitary environments and educational serv 
ice is the expense involved. Managers, like communities, are 
not convinced that it will pay. They are willing to do some 
things, but to undertake entire rehabilitation seems to them 








absurd. ‘They think adequate returns impossible. ‘This is 
because the new science of community living, the adjusting of 
the industrial world to the comfort and happiness of the pev- 
ple, is not appreciated. 


Production Dependent on Human Element. 


Primarily, the whole scheme of production rests on the 
human element involved. Bad air, indigestible food, improper 
clothing, insufficient sleep, discouragement become manifest 
in the workmen in lack of power to concentrate, inattention, 
carelessness, loss of interest and satisfaction in a low plane 
of thought and action. The employee who every night drops 
exhausted into bed because of unhealthful conditions and long 
hours, begins the new day without joy. He goes to his work 
like the galley slave; he has no love for the thing he creates ; 
it mocks him because of the force it stands for. ia 

I have in mind two villages in this State; they are run 
entirely by the corporation. A more depressing, sordid en- 
vironment I can not imagine. The cottages, poorly built in 
the beginning, are mostly dilapidated; the streets are un- 
sightly with debris, and refuse, and the “atmosphere” is 
one of lawlessness and hopelessness. In a community like 
this with no provision for physical comfort or mental uplift, 
the quantity of the product may be all that is required, but 
in quality it will be lacking. In the success of any enterprise 
personal service is the important element. Men take care of 
delicate machines; the human machine needs equal care; it 
will pay so to regard it. 

This phase of “industrial management carries with it the 
idea of personal fitness for the work. The manager who em- 
ploys an efficiency engineer, who is convinced that hygienic 
and pleasant environments are economic, has in mind to weed 
out the unfit or to readjust his force until they find them 
selves. 

Mr. Harrington Emerson analyzes the expense item in his 
article “The Rescue of the Fit.”” He says, **The hourly costs 
of a man are: His hourly wage, the hourly machine charge, 
the hourly overhead charge. These three items will easily 
average 70 cents an hour in a machine shop. If the man 
works at full efficiency he gives us in a year 2,700 hours of 
standard work in 2,700 hours of actual time at a total cost 
of $1,890. At 30 percent efficiency it will take 9,000 actual 
hours, costing $6,300, to deliver 2,700 hours of standard 
work. The added expense due to inefficiency is $4,410 for a 
single worker. The wage question is ethical. The 
workman is worthy of his hire, but also man does not live 
by bread alone. The man scientifically selected is 100 percent 
efficient because he likes his work, is fitted for it and it likes 
him; it is no longer a drudgery, it is a pleasure.” 

In material progress superiority is wrung from the neutral 
scientific knowledge of the world; the ethical advance is made 
by acceptance of new social concepts. It is the part of wisdom 
to profit by the experience of the best. Today we know that 
the interests of employer and employee are one; that the 
human factor in production of wealth is more important than 
any other; that conservation of this force is economic and 
humane; and, that, therefore, it is an obligation to adjust 
methods and purposes to the social and industrial standard 
which implies ‘‘uplift of American industries,’ “elimination 
of strife’ and “increase in the happiness” of all classes. 








Dr. Dowling’s address brought out several questions 
regarding sanitation and treatment of diseases which 
are frequent among both white and colored labor, but 
especially the latter, all of which he answered by sug- 
gesting practical remedies and methods for overcoming 
ach variety. 

Dr. J. E. Sparks, of Crossett, Ark., was unable to 
attend so that his absence from the list of speakers, 
coupled with the non-arrival of the moving picture films 
which were to have formed the chief part of the eve 
ning’s session, made it possible to complete the day’s 
program during the afternoon session. Before adjourn- 
ing for luncheon the secretary announced this change in 
the program. ; 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session began at 2:30 with Secretary 
Smith presiding. J. B. Baker, sales manager for the 
Huie-Hodge Lumber Company, of Hodge, La., was the 
first speaker, and delivered an able paper on ‘‘ Welfare 
Work in Logging Camps,’’ as follows: 


Welfare Work in Logging Camps. 


Welfare work is a subject that has ever appealed to me, 
not only for the logging employee, but for all humanity in 
general. There is no limit to the rewards in store for the 
man who will give a lifting hand to hard pressed and fallen 
humanity, and there is no place where this aid would be 
more appreciated than among those men who toil in the 
woods. : 

The very fact that man prefers woods work shows that 
there is something in nature and free air that appeals to 
him, and a man with this nature is ever ready to receive 
kind words and deeds. Sut this fact is too often overlooked 
by the majority of our logging superintenders and managers. 

The first and most essential element in the welfare of 
mankind is health, which has already been discussed. The 
next condition is a contented taind and a satisfied and happy 
life. To attain this man must receive wages enough to 
sustain himself and those depending upon him. He must 
havé, besides this, entertainment for mind and body when 
he is off duty. 

He should be provided with as comfortable a house or car 
as his means will permit. The general conditions of his sur- 
roundings should be as homelike as possible. His house or 
car should be well ventilated and at the same time screened: 
his water and wood supply should be located conveniently : 
for these two necessary items of his living are as a general 
rule gotten in by the wives and mothers. and there can be 
no contented or happy home without a smiling wife or mother. 

In many logging camps the houses or cars are badly lo- 
eated as to the main lines and for this reason the women are 
kept in continual anxiety lest the trains kill their children, 
chickens and pigs. 

Contentment and Comfort Promote Efficiency. 

You can find many logging camps where all of these bad 
conditions exist and,-if you will look up their cost sheets, 
you will find that they are higher than those who are doing 
the same kind of work, but who have paid attention to their 
labor as well as their machinery. 

In this day of progress new equipment of all kinds is being 
added to our logging department. Salesmen will go to the 
offices and talk to the manager for days, illustrating and 
showing how money can be saved by putting in new and 
improved machines. At the same time. maybe two-thirds of 
his men in camp have booze ordered for Sunday’s drunk. 

Labor, on most logging jobs, constitutes two-thirds of the 
expense of getting logs to the mill and, this being a fact, it 
is time that the managers and the superintendents have 
somebody who is interested in bettering conditions for hu- 
manity come to their offices and confer with them on the 
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best methods to attain better conditions and, in this way, 
have better and more efficient labor. 

There are at present too many men in our logging camps 
who go there with nothing but one dirty suit of clothes and 
who are ready to leave as soon as they get fed up well, some 
clean clothes, and a “road stake.’ Why is this a fact? Be- 
cause the average logging camps have no schools, no churches, 
no Y. M. C. A., no social ‘advantages. Men are allowed to 
spend their Sundays and holidays in any way they choose, 
and the average man demands entertainment or excitement 
of some kind. Where this has not been provided for hin 
by those who think and have the means, the employee gen- 
erally gets excitement from a bottle or jug, and entertain- 
ment in plenty comes afterward. 


Some managers and superintendents will say ‘“‘We feed 
and house our men well; what more do they need?” 


Today, when there are so many boys from our farms and 
small towns going to the logging camps we should wake up 
to the fact that they need and will have entertainment of 
some kind. When a man is put down in a camp where there 
are no social advantages, he gets hungry for them; so to 
town or city he goes for a few days’ frolic, which generally 
ends up in a drunken debauch. These boys are not bad, 
but they get into trouble and disgrace for the want of some 
better means to employ their time. 

When one man gets into trouble or gets hurt on account 
of the previous day’s debauch, the chances are that ten more 
will become dissatisfied and, right then, the efficiency of these 
men is lowered. 

Employers’ Liability Laws. 

Some improvement is being made in the compensation for 
injuries, but I am sorry to say that this is being forced on 
many of us by our legislative bodies. There is no compen- 
sation that will be more appreciated or improve the personnel 
of the loggers than close attention to and care of the sick 
und injured. This will promote better and closer relations 
between employer and employee. We must get away from 
the liability insurance method, for you all know that 50 
percent of the money paid by most companies generally goes 
to pay court costs and lawyers. 

My experience has been that the best and most satisfac- 
tory way to adjust an injury claim is to do so with the man 
himself and, to do this, you must have had his interest at 
heart before the accident, or he will believe you are only 
paying him half what the courts would give him. 

Many times men can not be dealt with because they are 
ignorant and illiterate. But if close attention was paid to 
the selection of labor and social conditions the illiterate man 
would be swamped off the job. In doing this those in author- 
ity would be able to keep in close touch with their men and 
outside of working time meet them on a level and as equals. 

Loyalty from employee must start from loyalty of em- 
ployer. To have an ideal and loyal labor organization, an 
organization where both employer and employee are mem- 
bers, their interests should be mutual. If the employer 
furnishes good houses, good food and safe equipment, the 
employee should that he furnishes energetic labor in 
return. To get this we must get away from the “drive to 
work” policy. _Men should as far as possible have a standard 
to work by and, after this has been accomplished, they should 
in some way receive extra compensation for all over the 
standard. 

To give this will create efficiency and loyalty. and will 
make the employee think and plan new ideas, and ways of 
necomplishing his work. Many of our greatest inventors 
have gotten their ideas from the man who toils, for the 
reason that he has been and is in close touch with the work 
in hand and is sometimes in better position to know what 
improvements should be made in order to get better results 
or to make the work safer. 


see 








Implanting Some Principles. 


Most logging camps are like small communities. They 
are composed of men who have different beliefs as to religion, 
but all ree on the one great Rule, “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you: and to interest these men 
and instruct them in Christian principles we must arrange 
for Christian work where the various doctrines are to be 
left out. There is no better organization for this than the 
Y. M. C. A., and I believe that we can not get this organiza- 
tion into our camps too soon. 

This work will be the best step in the social evolution of 
the logger, whereby he may become a sober and respected 
citizen, driving out the old time booze fighter as readily as 
you would the now useless piece of machinery. We all re- 
spect to a certain degree the old logger because he had an 
unlimited amount of energy and was ever ready to lend his 





aid and assistance to any kind of work and at almost any 
hour. But the time has come for us to begin to train and 
help the logger to attain a higher type of manhood. 

The Y. M. C. A. can carry Christian teaching and at the 
same time furnish reading matter that would interest all. 
It can have games of different kinds, which would stop the 
poker players. It can have gymnastic equipment, which 


will stop the scuffling and fighting on off days. It will fur- 
nish a place for good and intelligent argument by the men, 
instead of their sitting around on logs while the small boys 
drive nails and spikes into the logs to ruin the saws. It 
will give the ladies a place to hold their welfare societies 
instead of two or three meeting at a house and talking about 
the balance. 





Unlimited Good Will Result. 


The good that would come from an organization of a 
Y. M. C. A. in a logging camp is unlimited, and I hope to 
see the day when we can all say that we have something of 
this kind in our camp. In this organization we should 
forget all creeds and parties, and extend to each other the 
hand of brotherly love. 

We all glory in the fact that we are manly men, as the 
world knows men, but to be a God-fearing man we must 
greatly love our fellow men. We may acquire wealth and 
high position, yet we should never swell with pride, nor 
scorn the humblest of our fellow men. 

We should feel the weight of that grand and noble prin- 
ciple. brotherly love. and try to make our men wiser and 
better; for in so doing we as well as they will be happier 
men and more competent to handle the work we have to do. 
We can enter into it with more zeal, take a more active part 
in the things that are transpiring around us and all things 
that are for the benefit and betterment of mankind. 

No man can do good or help others without making 
kind of self-sacrifice. There is no doctrine that has 
believers and fewer adherents than the doctrine of 
sacrifice. We must sometimes forget the dollars and divi- 
dends in self-sacrifice. We are a people naturally imbued 
with loving hearts: nature in itself is bright and joyous, and 
when we are otherwise in bright and joyous we go against 
nature. We often this penalty of fighting nature im- 
printed on the face of our logging superintendents who are 
sour and grouchy, having not spoken a kind word or given a 
lifting hand to any human being for days or months. 

“Never are kind acts done 
“To wipe the weeping eves, 
“But like the flashes of the 
“They signal to the skies: 
“And up above the angels read 

“Tlow we have helped the sorer need.” 


Following this address was that of H. L. Baker, of 
the Baker-Wakefield Cypress Company, of Plattenville, 
La., who spoke as follows: 
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The Sunday School in Lumbering Communities. 





The Sunday school is what we probably understand it 
to be; that is, a place where people—men, women, boys 
und gris--gather from Sunday to Sunday, but unless we see 
in this gathering a place where character is made, and 
where destinies are wrought. we have not the full conception 
of what this movement represents. The Sunday school 


movement, gentlemen, is a world wide movement that merits 


the unqualified support, morally, financially and by personal 
service of every man in every walk of life. 
It is difficult to consider the Sunday school by itself; that 


is to say, entirely separate from the church—perhaps it 
would be nearer correct to state it thus: The Sunday 
school is not a separate and distinct organization. It is 


the teaching and training service of the church, sometimes 
referred to as the church at work. Let us therefore con- 
sider the subject something like this: The value of the 





church and particularly its teachings and training service 
in lumber communities. Will religious advantages help or 
hinder the various other kinds of welfare work this con- 
ference is considering today? 

Let us see. The church of God upon earth is un- 
doubtedly the greatest organization the world has ever 


known. Great because it deals with the truly great problems 
of life, and without whose teachings and influences life would 
lose much of its attraction, and the home and our loved 
ones would not have that protection which it affords. 
Some writer has said that through the lives of men and 
his. own Son God has revealed his truths, and in the 
record of their lives reveals it still. It is helpful I think 
to study the lives of men, good men, for in their lives we 
find the great principles of our Saviour’s own life, and it 
must needs be helpful to us to study to find those principles 
and open a larger place for them in our own lives. Let 
us See then briefly what the Book itself says, and what 
men here and there testify as to the desirability of the 
privileges and teachings of the church. Paul, that wonder- 
ful character, probably the greatest Bible character we 
know next to our own Saviour, in addressing his young 
Friend Timothy after telling him that all men that will 
live Godly lives shall suffer persecution, tells him to con- 
tinue in the things which he has learned, remembering of 
whom he has learned them; and that from a child he has 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make wise 
unto salvation. Then Paul says,—‘All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness; that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” 
President Wilson said in to the World's 


a letter addressed 





Sunday School Convention held in Switzerland during this 
present year, “‘No study is more important to the child 
than the study of the Bible and of the truths which it 


teaches, and there is no more effective agency for such study 
than the Sunday school. It certainly is one of the greatest 
factors in our lives in the building of character and the 
development of moral fiber, for its influence begins almost as 


soon as the child is able to talk and continues throughout 
life. The Sunday school lesson of teday is the code of 
morals of tomorrow.” 

A former president says: “No matter what views are 
taken of general education, we all agree—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew alike—that Sunday school education is 
absolutely necessary to secure moral uplift and religious 
spirit.” John Wanamaker says: “The Sunday school was 
not evolved; it was revealed. It is not an agency of man’s 
device. It came to man through the mind and heart of 
God.” 

Marion Lawrence, that magnificent Christian gentleman 


and probably the leading Sunday school man of the world, 
at one time a commercial traveler out of Toledo, Ohio, and 
now secretary of the World’s and International Sunday 
School Association, says: “The Sunday school next to the 
Christian home has come to be regarded as the most efficient 
agency in the world for building up good citizenship, in 
stilling principles of morality, establishing international 


brotherhood, bringing in the day of universal peace, and 
making Jesus King.” 

I read with interest what certain lumbermen had written 
in a recent issue of the lumber journal with reference to 
Thanksgiving. They had been asked to tell of the best 


Thanksgiving they had ever had. One writer who, I believe, 
has been an active member of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, said it would be difficult to point out a certain 
Thanksgiving Day that had been the most enjoyable to him, 
but said he: “There is an answer. Joy came into my life 
when I learned to lift my eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh help’—a quotation from the one hundred and _ nine- 
teenth Psalm. Mr. Long in his letter on Thanksgiving tells 
the story of the little child who asked her grandmother why 
she was always so happy, had she never had any troubles? 
Her reply was that early in life she had adopted the pian 
of making a note of all the blessings and joys that came 
to her, and also of all the disappointments and trials, but 
she soon found that the former so much outnumbered the 
latter that she only kept count of the blessings. Could 
any one whose viewpoint took in the horizon of the world’s 
affairs only have given a testimonal like 

Influence of the Bibie. 


this? 


In our little sawmill community we have a teacher train- 
ing class. recall that a recent lesson covered eight 
reasons on “Why I believe the Bible to be the word of 
God.” Some of these are: 

1. It meets the needs of human life. Under all cireum- 
stances man can go to the Bible and find help. 

2. Because of its influence upon the world. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Wherever the Bible has gone 


it has sweetened the home, exalted womanhood, sanctified the 
cradle and redeemed men. 

Because of the character of those who accept it. 
are the men in your community who believe the Bible, 
are endeavoring to live by it? Who are the men who 
opposing the Bible? 

4. Because it reveals the way of salvation. It is the 
answer to the soul’s greatest question. “what must I do 
to be saved?” It treats of the grandest subjects in a wavy 
that brings peace and satisfaction to the most powerful 
as well as the most humble. 

Undoubtedly there comes into the heart of every man at 
some time in life, and in some form, the desire to know 
God. Now His church is in the world for no other purpose 
than to help men to find and to know him. and Ilis friends. 
It is unquestionably the birthright of every soul to share in 
some measure these blessed privileges, and I want to say 
to you, my fellow lumbermen, that if it lies within our power 
to make it possible to all of our people and we do it not, I 
fear the responsibility will be ours in the | day. 
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It is a great privilege to have a part in this great work. 
One of the world’s greatest needs is sympathy—Christian 


sympathy humanly administered. Fortunate indeed is the 
man, even from his own viewpoint. or considered in a self 
ish light. who has learned to be interested in the welfare 











of his fellowmen. e is a beautiful little story told of 
General Booth who desired to send greetings one time by 
telegraph and cable to all Salvation Army posts in the 
world. As cablegrams are expensive, General Booth boiled 
his message down to a single word, but some one says he 
chose the biggest word in thé dictiona and that word 
was “others.”” This was all of his message. This incident 
inspired an American Sunday school man to write these 


verses : 
“OTHERS.” 
Lord, help me jive from day 
In such a self-forgetful way 
That even when I kneel to pray 
My prayer shall be for—others. 


to day, 


Help me in all the work T do, 

To ever be sincere and true, 
And know that all I'd do for you 
Must needs be done for—others. 


Let “Self” be crucified and slain, 
And buried deep; and all in vain 
My efforts be to rise again, 
Unless to live for—others. 


And when my work on earth is done, 
And my new work in heaven's begun, 
May I forget the crown I’ve won, 

While thinking still of—others. 


Others, Lord, yes, others, 
Let this my motto be, 

Help me to live for others, 

That I may live like Thee. 
C.D. M Ys, 

There is evidence, gentlemen, that this interest 
the hearts of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Ax 
in appointing its “welfare committee,” and par: 
in the hearts of the committee in calling these cor 
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Question of Leadership. 


In religious work, as in most work. the question 
ship arises. For some time our Sunday school less 
been along this line. Moses is regarded as one of th 
greatest leaders, and yet we find him saying, when (; 


leader. 
iS have 
World's 
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him out for his great life’s work, that he could: 't talk 
It would have been natural for the human Moses. ter 
manding from Pharaoh the release of the Israelijos and 
being refused many times, to have said “I knew j ‘= 
not the man for this job. I've played the fool: a lenors, 
mous cow puncher like me approaching the Kine’ Dut i 
is not recorded that he had any such thoughts. One of 
the great qualities which made Moses a great Jes jor yas 
that he had learned to obey. He was doing service for 
his King, and all the objections of the heathen mast: rs could 
not deter the carrying out of Almighty God's ans jn 
His own good time. And then he was compelled by an 
irresistible vision, that of seeing accomplished the thing to 
which under God he had set his hand. It would |) imposs. 
ible, of course, to say just who should be the leaders of this 
work in your communities. You know best. 1) js said 
that where you see a need that you can fill, this is ir call 

To summarize just a little. I have attempted t. explain 
what the Sunday school is, what it does, what t¢! Master 
in His own book says of its teachings, and what ‘en say 
about it. Whether we shall be co-workers with Him is ; 


i Sa 
question we must each answer; no one can answer it for 





another. Whether you shall serve your mill peo; better 
along this line as well as along the other lines o; welfare 
work being discussed, you must say. Permit me t Xpress 
the hope that this is but the beginning of a movenint that 
will result in greatly improved conditions, both for th 
operators and operatives of one of the greatest industries of 
our land. ; 

Now just this little story by the lumberman po and | 

am through: 
“THE UPWARD TRAIL.” 

This is a story. of a timber cruiser, who camped out in 
the dark woods alone, his only light being a star. He says 
he gets to thinking of the things above the curtain bly 
where they say Heaven is: Where there the st ts are 
paved with gold, and there ain't no night at all; no winter 
wind, no rain er cold. He says sometimes he thinks by 
would like to go a-lookin’ through that land so fair, but 
wonders if they ever let a timber cruiser in up there. Tf 
wonders how mackinaws and cow hide boots would do on 


golden streets. But he says, 
I have heard some preacher tell 
Who'd seen it in a big black book 
That once there was a cruiser who 
From earth to Heaven took a look. 
This cruiser, so the preacher said, 


Was estimatin’ for us all 
For timber cruisers jest as much 
As some rich fellah in St. Paul. 


“Believe in God, believe in 
This preacher used to say, 
“And you will find the trail—for one 
las gone ahead and blazed the way.” 

The last regular paper of the day was that of 
Charles R, Towson, of New York, who spoke 
ingly on ‘‘ Progress of Welfare Work in the Nution.” 
He said: 


men, be square 


uterest- 


Progress in Welfare Work. 


Many individual employers are giving thought to im 
proving conditions in their plants, and to better relations 
with employees, but the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, is, I think, the first association of employers to plan 
a series of conferences devoted exclusively to welfare work. 

For years I have been meeting with employers and em- 
ployees in different parts of the country, and find every 
where the spirit of mutuality is growing. Good will is 
becoming more pervasive. Of course, there are employers 
who are indifferent or embittered, and there are empl 
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who are negligent and disloyal—-and they are usually found 
together. tut, their number is rapidly diminishing 

It is said of a certain great railroad that because of the 
demands made for increased wages, it will cut off the 
pass privilege enjoyed for years by the families of the 
employees and better conditions generally. If this is re 


taliation, that company’s policy will not win, nor can t 
company long hold its position in the van of “broad gage 
corporations. This is the era of good will and 
gether’—not for retaliation. The seers in indust 
multiplying contracts, not breaking connections 








Big Business Leading. 


It is a sign of the times that big business is taking the 
lead in developing closer intercourse between employers and 
employees. Whatever may be charged against big business. 
we have this charged to its credit: First, that the com- 
modities produced by big business have shown the smallest 
advance in price, and in this day of high cost of living 
this fact should command appreciation. Seeond, big busi 
ness can and does take the lead in the betterment of working 











living and leisure conditions of employees, and this fact 
should be more widely known and appreciated. 
But a difficulty confronts us in the size of plants, and 


that close, personal touch between employees and cimployers 
is impossible. There are 275,000 manufacturing plants Mm 
this country. Five percent of these employ 60 percent of tht 


workers. What can be done to restore the old spirit that 
came from the employer's personal acquaintance with the 
workers, and his knowledge of their personal welfare? This 


spirit has seemed to diminish in proportion to the growth of 
the size of the plant. 


Importance of the Go-Between. 


One thing I would urge, viz: the more accurate interpr' 
tation of the spirit of the employer by his representatives” 
the superintendents and the foremen; for these men ar 
the embodiment of the spirit and policy of the employer a 
seen by the employee. They also represent (or should) the 
employees to the employer. They are the strategic men I 
industry today. and their place and power should be re 
membered when they are being chosen, 

The issues in industry largely center in that present day 
industrial proxy “the boss.” le should be given ample 
opportunity to absorb the broad policy of the employer, ant 
then he should be encouraged to express it. 





The pressure for production usually put upon, leads : 
departments nullifies much of the generosity of spirit of vt 
company. It is good to see the trend today—for along Wify- 
the demand for production there is going today the qua let 
ing demand for the largest production with the mallee 
waste. And heads of departments are made to understan 
that their records are based not only upon output. but upel 
the condition of the material, the machinery and the oan 
remaining. Broader gaged interpreters of broad sas 
policies are an essential in big business, 

A Mutual Third Party. 

Another factor to be regarded is the mutnal third party 
industry. The employers and employees are increasine. 
welcoming those agencies which offer a mutual an 
structive service in the plant or community. Such a) agt fe 
is the Young Men’s Christian Association, and it) the 
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Lee aces 
justria! cities, companies like the United States Steel Cor- 
Hee) tion and the International Harvester Company are pay- 
por. cost ineurred by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
eon or teaching English and citizenship to the non 
enaile speaking employees. In the smaller cities, like 
Fall [i or, Lawrence, New Bedford and Brockton, Mass., 
vroup industries are bearing the cost of a secretary on 
the of the local association to do this work for the 
comp! and for the community, f ; 

In isolated industrial communities eighty different 
compe have erected Young Men’s Christian Association 
buildin costing $1,600,000, and given $175,000 annually 
in for maintenance. The striking fact is that the 
workers give as much for the Maintenance as the employers. 
It is really and not only nominally a mutual enterprise. 

Prevision. 

On ther thing is to be noted as a sign of progress today : 
Emp rs are not only sensing the economic and social 
chan tuking place, but they are beginning to anticipate 
them. [t has been too true that when measures have been 
prop: | for improving conditions by legislation for ex- 
ample, usually it was expected that the employers would be 
there oppose. I notice that a better plan is being pur- 
sued example, in connection with the workmen's com- 
pensation; you lumber operators are doing two things. 
Virst. anticipating rather than attacking, and second, helping 
to direct) rather than to defeat such legislation. This, I 
pelieve, is not only good tactics, but a good sign of the 
times ‘This is the day of coéperation, of mutuality, of good 
will. i such conferences as these are in harmony with the 
spirit the times, 

Mr. ‘Towson’s address also included reference to some 
of the important recommendations in the last report of 


the welfare committee at the annual meeting of the 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held at New 
Orleans, February 11, 12, 1913. 
General Discussion. 
At the close of Mr. Towson’s remarks, Secretary Smith 


called for expressions as well as questions from the lum- 


permen, and a general discussion of a highly interesting 
character developed. Experiences in the problem of 


eliminating flies and mosquitoes showed with what suc- 
rude oil had been used. Sewage disposal by means 
of various designs of septic tanks was another point 
covered, in connection with which the necessity of effec- 
tive screening and ventilation of out houses was empha- 
sized. Dr. Dowling proved a valuable source of informa- 
tion on every question and at the close of the session all 


FESS ¢ 


present had gained essential knowledge on ways and 
means for eliminating the chief causes of sickness and 


diseuse Which are more or less common throughout south- 
ern logging camps, 

Many of the lumbermen present related what each was 
doing in his own town and camp in the way of sanitation, 
disposal of waste, prevention of breeding places for flies 
and mosquitoes, promotion of school and church work. In 
this discussion it was shown that flies in warm weather 
will breed very rapidly in manure that is used as fer- 
tilizer, and the advisability of properly covering manure 
in all forms, either by sereening or treating with crude 
iil, was emphasized. 





The Public School as a Social Agency. 


Prot, C.J. Brown, State supervisor rural schools, then 
addressed the meeting on ‘*The Wider Use of the Pub- 
lie School as a Social Ageney,’’ in which he outlined 
various features, methods and styles of equipment of 
COUNTEY He showed how these could be adapted 
to use in the logging towns and camps at nominal cost. 
lis suggestions included manual training and domestic 
His paper follows: 


Extension Work for the Sawmill School. 


From a school point of view there are at least two con- 


schools, 


science, 


ditions tound in most sawmill communities that operate 
against the best education results. As the first, I refer to 
the shifting character of the population, and as the second 








the worse than waste of time on the part of a large number 
of young men of their several leisure hours each day. 

A population that shifts is against the best interests of the 
mill, 1 presume, but it is even worse for the individuals. 
are certain fundamental elements of character devel- 
oped trom staying with a job, and becoming permanently 
identified with a particular place and group of people; there 
is something unsubstantial about a man who drifts from place 
to place; if not so originally, it develops later. His children 
also iss the influences of a place called home, the material 


home, memories of which with a more abiding class of work- 
ers exert a strong and beneficial effect throughout life. It 
is in the school, however, that the results of this changing 
are ost apparent and most disastrous. With its membership 
constant 


antly changing throughout the session, so that there are 
perhaps but half of those enrolled at the beginning of the year 
found there at the close, new names having replaced them, 
IU Is evident even to the layman how impossible it is for the 
teacher to do consecutive work; such a condition tends to 
discourage the child and in many eases is responsible for his 





leaving school permanently before he might otherwise do so. 
Any discussion of the sawmill school that fails to bear this 
condition in mind omits a most important consideration. 

rhe condition which appeals even more strongly to me, 
however, and one directly related to the theme of this ad- 
dress that there are large numbers of young men, and 
young women, too, from 14 years of age on up, not enrolled 
iy ‘uly school, not following any conscious plan of education, 
Held - s-veral leisure hours each day of which they make no 
Heticial use, but often employing them in a manner worse 
than wasted. I am glad to say that this condition does not 
fXIst everywhere, many of the mills known to me having 
— idy provided means for the profitable use of this time. 
ee ire Remember that in the life of a boy the years 
fine sohae and 21 are the most educative of all his life, the 
Hee hen influences affect him most deeply and most per- 
nae 'y, We can realize the seriousness of this condition. 
Rivas these young men and young women, together with 
no up to and including middle age, that the extension fea- 

ater to be mentioned will most profitably apply. 
Instruction in Home Making. 

mes i few words, however, about the sawmill school be- 


lscussing the extension features. Every sawmill school, 
ti ys cvery school for that matter, should have a course of in- 
: ion and practice for the girls of 11 years of age and 


‘ : 
= Vis thalome making. The remarkable success of work 
th cic cen, the enthusiasm with which it is accepted by 
mente: a cnc in our State has been gratifying far be- 
tiv tasshanar ee or expectations. In a school of from two to 
from $0 te a very satisfactory equipment may be had for 
oi. 20 to $100, varying in proportion to the number of 
ee noise parate room is necessary; two would be better. 
for this ace ake Size it is not necessary to employ a teacher 
With the pr atone, one of the grade teachers being selected 
$15 a moka ae qualifications. She will cost from $10 to 
lut the rh more than one fitted for grade teaching only, 
schools if a will more than justify the expense. In larger 


be necessary to have a special teacher, in 





which case the probabilities are that in Louisiana State re- 
quirements could be met with little extra cost and an addi- 
tional appropriation from the State procured. Such a course 
will tend to bring into your towns a more ambitious and 
intelligent class of persons; it should also tend to make them 
permanent members of your force. The larger girls will en- 
roll and remain in school ‘much longer when work fitting them 
for the duties they are performing and must perform is of- 
fered them. 


Instruction in Manual Training Necessary. 

All your schools should have courses in shop work for the 
larger boys. When it is remembered that these are sons of 
men employed in practical’ work and therefore have probably 
inherited some capabilities and likes in that direction, and 
that they are surrounded with machinery, tools, and indus- 
trial operations of all kinds, you may imagine that such work 
will appeal even more strongly to them than to the average 
boy. I may say that to nine out of ten average boys of this 
age shop work is found to be far more delightful and profitable 
than most of the academic work of the grades in which they 
are usually enrolled. 

In the way of equipment for schools of the sizes previously 
mentioned the tools themselves may be had for from $25 to 
$50; a separate room, apart from the main building prefer- 
ably, is necessary, but it may be of cheap construction. By 
paying from $15 to $25 a month more to a principal you can 
get one whose training fits him to direct this work, and it 
need not take much of the regular school day. In the ab- 
sence of such a principal, you might have one of your best 
mechanics give an hour or two a day to such instruction, 
the principal seeing to it that his instructions were properly 
followed in the absence of the mechanic. Experience has 
abundantly proved that with such a shop and course, the 
boys of from 12 to 15 and 16 will spend their mornings and 
evenings, practically all of their otherwise leisure time, in 
the shop. In addition to the benefit accruing to the boys 
themselves, such a course should be of direct service in 
foundational training for certain phases of mill operations. 
It would certainly attract a desirable class of workmen and 
be of some influence in retaining them. 


Educational Value of the School Garden. 

There is one other feature of school work that should be 
extended to all your schools, and that is some type of garden 
work conducted at the homes of the boys and girls under the 
supervision of a properly qualified instructor. It has not 
been so many generations ago since practically all of our an- 
cestors were farmers, and there is a stronger instinctive 
capacity for such work in the young than for any of the later 
occupations, historically: Boys and girls, even we older peo- 
ple, love to dig in the soil and watch things grow; the grati- 
fication of this love tends to devolop certain elements of 
character that must otherwise lie dormant in the sawmill 
community. It is to the interests of yourselves and the State 
to encourage interest in agricultural affairs pending that 
time when much of your land now standing in timber must 
be used for farming. 

So much in a brief way for the sawmill school. Now what 
can be done in your communities through your school plant 
and its teachers in the way of rendering a wider service that 
will touch all the people of your town? You have unusual 
opportunities in this respect, opportunities that, properly 
taken advantage of, will bear more fruit in proportion to the 
effort and money expended than put to any other use of 
which I know. 





Modern School Equipment. 


In the first place your schoolhouse should have an assembly 
hall, fitted with chairs, a piano, and a stereopticon. There 
should also be a library and reading room properly fitted out. 
Besides the club room located elsewhere for your men, which 
so many of your towns now have, there should also be a 
club room in connection with the school for the boys between 
14 and 20 years of age. I am candidly of the opinion that an 
investment in these things will come back to you several 
times over in a financial way, to say nothing of the benefit 
they will be to your people. 

As to the use to which the assembly hall should be put, I 
would suggest that a committee composed of one or more of 
your teachers, a mill official, and perhaps two or three others, 
employees, be empowered to see that something is offered 
several times a month, once a week if possible. -These num- 
bers should include entertainments and exhibitions by school 
children two or three times a session, an occasional drama 
or play presented by the young people of the town, a musical 
evening several times a year, monthly meetings of a literary. 
debating or other kind of society or organization composed 
of those who may wish to join and take part, spelling bees, 
ciphering matches, meetings for the discussion of timely 
topics relating to the welfare of the community, State or 
Nation, addresses by representatives from the various State 
institutions, the parish or county superintendent of schools, 
and many other persons with worth-while messages, most of 
whom will gladly come on request and without cost, and gath- 
erings of any and all kinds whatsoever that will benefit or 
entertain in a right manner the general public. Most speak- 
ers from the institutions now have sets of slides, entertaining 
and instructive, which can be used with your stereopticon ; 
you can also rent slides from many firms now for a nominal 
Tee. 


Library, Reading and Club Rooms. 


The library and reading room should be fitted with cases 
and reading tables; with books pertaining to a great variety 
of tastes, of both a practical and cultural character, and with 
a number of periodicals, including the daily newspaper and 
covering, as in the case of the books, a wide variety of inter- 
ests. One of the teachers, or another person, should be em- 
ployed to take charge, keep records, suggest profitable lines 
of reading or study to such as may desire such help, and 
assume general management of the room. This place should 
be open at all times when men are off duty and at certain 
other hours to suit the convenience of those not working. 

Your club room for boys should have pool and billiard 
tables; various games should be provided for, and in every 
way it should be made to appeal to the tastes of these young 
people as well as to their recreational needs. In my opinion, 
such a place apart from the club room of the men is almost 
necessary; I can conceive of no similar investment that 
produces richer and more satisfying results than will come 
from this. 

Household Instruction for Adults. 


Your teacher of household management should organize a 
class among the women of the community, which might meet 
several times a week in the evening or at night, for the study 
of problems connected with their work in the home. Such 
an organization can be easily effected and will be found pop- 
ular and profitable. In one community now in mind there 
are fifty-two women in such a club and its influence in the 
affairs of the locality is strong for good in many ways. The 
school plant should be used in such work. The teacher should 
have some extra compensation for the time and labor ex- 
pended; if she has the right viewpoint, as nearly all such 
teachers have, she will be glad indeed to coéperate. 

I see no reason why sawmill children should not enjoy 
the work now being done in so extensive a manner in corn, 
pig, and poultry clubs. In fact, there are many reasons why 
they should be active members in these clubs. Practically 
every girl could raise a few chickens and many could find the 
space for the tenth of an acre in tomatoes or other vegetables. 
Work of this kind in many towns and cities in this and other 
States has proved even more attractive and effective than in 
the country. The reason is that it appeals to a side of their 
nature which is otherwise entirely neglected; it satisfies one 
of the strongest instinctive needs of human nature, much 
stronger in the child than in the adult. In my judgment it 
will decidedly pay you to lend your support heartily to this 
club work among the boys and girls of your towns. 

The problems of the logging camp are quite different in 
many respects from those of the millsite; some of the sug- 
gestions offered may, however, be applied in a limited way 
to schools at these points. Certainly every effort should be 
made to maintain conditions at their best in such localities, 


in view of the many inconveniences and lack of advantages 
usually present. er) ; 

In conclusion, I may say that the school authorities will 
be found willing, as far as finances will allow, to cooperate 
with you in any and all the projects mentioned. I see no 
objection, nothing but good in fact, in charging certain fees 
for privileges in the club room, and the library, not large 
enough to keep any one out. I am of the firm opinion that 
these features should be essentially a part of the organization 
and business of the school, belonging, as they do, to educa- 
tional work. And whatever may be the cost, I am sure from 
many years and an extended observation of such matters that 
in addition to being of lasting service to the individuals 
working with and for you, the results that will be evidenced 
in the better class of people, more efficient service rendered, 
and the happiness and improved conditions, will be far more 
gratifying than you may now imagine. 


WELFARE SAWDUST. 


The creosoted wood block discussion between Mr. 
Thompson and Mayor Whittington was an eye-opener to 
the Yellow Pine association. His Honor will doubtless 
hear further from the lumbermen along this line. That 
he was misinformed when told that wood block paving 
will buckle goes without saying. 

J. F. McBrien, of the bureau of education, told a good 
story in point, when discussing the value of a man in 
healthful home surroundings as against one living in 
squalor. He said that an ‘‘old school’’ farmer had a son 
who had grown up to more advanced ideas on farming 
than his father. The boy wishing to prove his beliefs 
to his skeptical Daddy, suggested that they each select 
a young pig from the same litter and raise them for the 
coming fall fair exhibit, each along the lines he advo- 


cated. The father accepted the dare and the ‘‘ deal was 
on.’’ The elder did nothing more than let his pig run 


with the rest of the porkers in the hog lot as had been 
his custom since youth. The boy placed his pig in a 
clean pen, kept that pen free from mud and filth, gave 
the animal clean straw to lie on and kept an eye on him 
according to his agricultural college training. Last 
month the two pigs, father’s and son’s, were entered in 
the Shreveport (La.) Fair. The son’s hog won the 
sweepstakes in its class and his father’s failed to get 
in the running. ‘‘And,’’ said Mr. McBrien, ‘‘men will 
turn out the same way. This Welfare idea is pregnant 
with great possibilities, ’’ 

Mr. McBrien also predicted the necessity of cultivating 
the cut-over lands, in order to keep agricultural produc- 
tion abreast of consumption. He cited the valuable work 
done by the railroads in this connection, in running 
demonstration trains through the districts that have an 
agricultural future, and showing the natives the possi- 
bilities lying at their very doors. 

B. M. Musser, of Oakdale, stated that his company 
physician had entire charge of the sanitation question 
at the mill town. During the last month, out of 300 
laborers not one case of sickness has been recorded. 

Eugene Hardtner, of the Urania (La.) Lumber Com- 
pany, does not allow a drinking man on his pay roll. 
“*1).’’ stands for ‘‘drink’’ and ‘‘discharge’’ at Urania. 

Mr. McWane, of Birmingham, vice president of the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, of that city, when 
addressing the New Orleans Conference gave many in- 
teresting accounts of how his laborers had received the 
new Y. M. C. A. building erected for them by his com- 
pany. His statement that a greater percentage of blacks 
than whites took voluntary advantage of the bathing 
privilege was interesting. Mr. McWane believes the 
‘*darkie’’ will live in a clean manner if afforded the 
opportunity. He also pointed out the evil arising from 
the practices of the ‘‘shyster lawyer’’ in following in- 
dustrial accidents with an eye to ‘‘50 percent of the 
damages.’’ Mr. MeWane does not allow one on his 
premises and has shown his men that his company will 
give justice to its employees without the offices of any 
lawyer, good or bad. 

The question came up as to whether the negro laborer 
could be shown the value to himself of better and cleaner 
living, provided his employer installed the means. The 
Kaul Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala., was cited 
as having built its new town at Tuscaloosa, Miss., to 
afford blacks the same privileges of living quarters and 
conveniences as those for whites, with highly gratifying 
results after a year’s trial. 

Dr. Dowling stated that manure, even though buried 
two feet under the ground, would breed thousands of 
flies which would work their way to the surface. Man- 
ure should be screened or burned with erude oil. 





CYPRESS GRADING CHANGES. 


New Or.eEANS, La., Dec. 8.—The following changes 
in the grading rules of the Southern Cypress Manufae 
turers’ Association, adopted at last Wednesday’s meet- 
ing, were omitted from the telegraphic summary pub- 
lished in last Saturday ’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


The last paragraph under “Standard Defects” was amended 
to read thus: Worm holes not exceeding one standard 
knot. 

Under “standard lengths.”’ panel stock was added to the 
paragraph dealing with moldings and battens. 

Tider “Standard Finished Sizes,” the first paragraph was 
altered to read thus: All lumber shipped in the rough 
(except 8/4” No. 1 and No. 2 dimension, which grades may 


be 144 inch under or % inch over the size specified, both 
in thickness and width) shall be of suiticient thickness and 
width to S2s or S2E to standard thickness. 

Under “No. 1 barn or dimension’ the paragraph as 
amended reads: This grade shall be specified widths only, 
shall be 3 inches and wider, 8 feet and over in length, 
admitting sap, bright or stained, shake, season checks, 


knots, pin worm holes or straight end split not exceeding 
in length the width of the piece, a small amount of peck on 
one side and one edge, or very slight peck on both sides 


and both edges of pieces comparatively free frem coarse 
defects; which defects, however, shall not be sufficient to 
seriously impair the strength, nor prevent the use of each 
piece for “common” purposes in its full length and full 
width. 

Under the head of “Finishing” the paragraph on “C” Fin 
ish now reads: All widths in this grade shall admit small 
sound knots, stained sap, pin worms and other defects 
except shake; but none that will prevent the use of same 
in its full width and length as a paint grade. This grade 


will not be furnished wider than 12 inches, 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF WELFARE WORK. | 


Third Conference Brings Out Some Interesting Data on Physical, Educational and Religious Betterment — Promo. 





tion of Thrift Advanced as Laboring Man’s Salvation—First Aid to the Injured Discussed. 


LirrLE Rock, ARK., Dee. 9.—The third and last Wel- 
fare conference under the auspices of the Yellow Pine 
utacturers’ Association was called to order at 10:30 


Man 
this morning at the Marion Hotel, this city. The 
sion was opened by Rev. C. A. Bowers, of Little Rock, 
who delivered the invocation. Because of the delayed 
arrival from Houston of J. Lewis Thompson, regular 
chairman, Seeretary George K. Smith presided at the 
opening session. To acquaint the fifty lumbermen pres 
ent with what had been covered and indorsed by the 
two previous conferences at Alexandria and New Or 
leans, Secretary Smith read the resolutions which were 
presented at those meetings with the suggestion that 
they be completed in full with the added recommenda 
tions which would follow today’s program. The recom 
mendations follow: 


Ses- 


Recommendations Growing Out of the Welfare 
Conferences. 
Physical Welfare 











1. Yesting all water and milk supplies at all camps. 

2. Construction of sanitary closets. 

3. A sanitary garbage system. 

$. Screening houses. ; 

5. Instruction in the prevention of accidents and disease. 

G. Instruction in first aid to the injured. 

7 Instruction in personal hygiene. 

8. Instruction in domestic science. : 

9. Sufficient time for physical and mental recreation. 
Educational Welfar: 

1. We commend the progressive policy of those com 
panies that are raising the standard of school work by 
making possible ; 

(a) Larger buildings with adequate equipment 

(b) Longer school terms. 

(ec) Practical as well as cultural courses. 

id) Well trained teachers. 

» There is need for adapting the school work to: the 







peculiar needs of industry and the community by giving 


(a) Technical tri e for the youths in connection with 
the material and processes used in the industry. : 

(b) Short unit courses for adults. including practical 
talks and demonstrations of problems connected with their 
work. - 

(c) Domestic science and home economics. 

(ad) Thrift and savings. 

(e) The destructive effects of alcohol. : 

5. There is a commendable interest in the larger use of 
the school building as a social and recreation center. Wher- 
ever practicable, buildings should be equipped with motion 


picture machines, {ibraries, games etc., all under careful 
supervision. 

It is desirable te employ male teachers who can also be 
come community leaders. ; 

The State departments of education should be asked to 


cooperate for special adaptation of school work to the needs 





of lumber communities. ae : ; 

The increase of home life in the logging camps is most 
desirable and the schools should be recognized as an essen 
tial factor in this. 

Religious Welfare— 

1 The church and Sunday school services are of first 
importance among the agencies in an industrial community, 
and should be so recognized. 


2. The standard of the ministry determines the effective 








ness of the church and Sunday school work. It is there- 
fore to be commended that larger financial support is being 
given by companies and by church members in order to 
secure competent ministers 

8. It is especially important to secure the right leader- 
ship for the negro churches, and that the we e standards 
of the white people be communicated to the red popula 
tion through their leaders. 

4. There is urgent need for attention to the physical 
and moral welfare of the negroes, for their own sakes and 
in the interest of commrnity health and industrial efficiency. 
We commend the efforts being made to remove causes that 
are destructive of health and morals. Among these efforts 





we mention especially 

(a) The enforcement of appropriate rules and regula 
tions. 

(b) Instruction by precept and by illustration 

(c) The provision of facilitics for wholesome recreation 
under proper leadership. 

In order to allow the Arkansas Lumbermen’s Club, 


which also assembled here today, an opportunity to hold 
its meeting so as to avoid conflicting with the Welfare 
program, the evening session of the latter was consoli 
dated with those of the morning and afternoon, allowing 
the club members full of the time after the 
dinner hour. 


the 


use 


Emergency Work in Mill and Hospital. 


The first speaker of the day was Dr. J. E. Sparks, 
of Crossett, Ark., who addressed the conference extem- 
poraneously on the subject of ‘‘ Emergency Work in Mill 
and Hospital.’’ He emphasized the necessity for prompt 
first aid to the injured the preventive of 
more serious ailments which often follow carelessness in 
treating injuries and wounds. Such treatment, he said, 
by promptly arresting later complications, reduced dam- 
age suits and litigation to the minimum. 

He touched on the tendency of the laborer to display 
his injuries to his associates and spoke of the seeming 
pride with which bandages, arms in slings, and neces- 
sary crutches were exhibited by those so treated, and 
of the effect this has on all who see it. First aid work, 
however, will largely prevent this by making such 
elaborate treatment unnecessary. This aid is adminis- 
tered Crossett by so-called first aid teams. Each 
foreman has been made captain of a first aid crew 
comprising four men, including himself. The foreman 
always has with him a small kit of antiseptic bandages 
as well as other equipment, and he has been instructed 
in their proper application. At twenty different points 
about the milling operations stretchers have been placed 
for emergency use. In case of accident the nearest team 
is at once expected to take charge of the man hurt, 
give him the necessary first aid and then carry him to 
the mill hospital. Only the team members are allowed 
to accompany him and in this way the confusion and 


as surest 


«+ 
a 





aimless assistance of a crowd is avoided and at the 


sume time results in less loss of time from work. 
Dr. Sparks exhibited the various styles of bandages 
carried by the foreman, explaining that the kits are to 


be had from the Red Cross Society at a cost of $6. The 
stretchers cost $2.50. Emphasis was placed on keeping 
wounds, in which the skin is broken, free from infec 
tion by the exclusive use of sterile bandages. The com 
mon handkerchief should not be used as it is sure to 
carry germs. ‘To increase the interest of the laboring 
element in this work a booklet of instructions is now 


being prepared for distribution among them, in which 
the various methods will be illustrated by actual photo- 
graphs showing several of the teams in action. In this 
Way, by seeing their own associates at work, the per- 
sonal interest of the men will be created with more satis 
factory results, as has already been proved. 

After such an injury the foreman then makes a for- 
mal report using a blank form on which he answers a 
set of printed questions. Thus, a record made at 
the outset of an injury which is available when later 
adjusting the injured man’s insurance. It serves 
as a record relating to the responsibility for the aeci- 
dent, and is designed to prevent any undue carelessness 
in administering first aid, as the foreman of the crew 
must sign it and he is, therefore, responsible. 

Dr. Sparks was asked several questions as to the hos 
pital work which followed such aid and gave a brief 
outline of his theory of proper cleaning of abrasions 


ete. 


is 


also 


Community Hygiene. 

The next speaker was Dr. Morgan Smith, of this city, 
president of the Arkansas State Board of Health, who 
read his paper ‘‘Community Hygiene in Saw Mill Towns 
and Its Relation to Preventive Medicine.’’ 

Dr. Smith, having painted some of the bad conditions 
of tormer years and comparing them with the bettered 
conditions of a few of the model sawmill towns of today, 
was questioned as to whether he had not cited the ex 
tremes rather than the average. In the discussion which 
tollowed Secretary Smith touched on the various im 
proved conditions now prevailing which had been related 
in the two preceding conferences, and cited especially 
the work done by the Fernwood Lumber Company, at 
iernwood, Miss. Here, he said, a system had been estab 
lished whereby personal inspection was made at frequent 
intervals of the yards and surroundings of the laborers’ 


houses. 


If tin cans or stagnant water were found a 
notice in writing was left with the tenant advising him 
that he must ‘‘clean up.’ Ten days later he was 


again visited and if his place had not been cared for a 
second notice was left. Then two weeks later unless 
he had complied with the orders he was discharged. In 
this way breeding places for flies and mosquitoes have 
been eliminated and, while every house at Fernwood 
now screened, there have been no flies or mosquitoes 
there to any noticeable degree for the last three years. 

Following this discussion the conference adjourned for 
luneheon, 


Is 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was ealled to order at : 
with H. H. Foster, of Malvern, Ark., presiding. 41. 
Lewis Thompson, having arrived during the noon hour, 
was called on by the chair to open the session. Mr. 
Thompson responded by saying that as chairman of the 
Welfare committee he was very anxious to show that 
a tangible work had been accomplished by his com 
mittee when the annual convention of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association-is held next February, and 
stated that judging from what these conferences had 
developed in thought and response his wish was cer 
tain to be fulfilled. He referred to the widespread 
publicity which the daily press had recorded the two 
previous meetings and touched on the apparent en- 
thusiasm that had been manifested to date by all 
participating in the discussions. He paid a tribute of 
appreciation to Mr. Trieschmann, of Crossett, to whom 
he said he was much indebted for the inspiration Mr. 
Trieschmann had furnished him. 

Clark A. Buchner was then introduced and read his 
address ‘‘Promotion of Savings and Thrift.’’ which 
was warmly received. He said in part: 


Promotion of Savings and Thrift. 


Has the employer discharged his entire obligation to his 
employee when he has paid him a reasonable wage for his 
services? In his attitude to the employed is the employer 
to continue to be regarded only as a task master—a cash 
register? Is the relationship of the employee to the em- 
ployer improving to form a better understanding, promising 
a peaceful industrial future, or is it growing more strained. 
forecasting an industrial struggle that might be regarded 
with anxiety? These are grave questions, and command 
our most serious consideration. 


The agency most effective in the development of the 
better relationship is without doubt intelligent. welfare 
work. Were I asked what particular feature of welfare 


work might best be emphasized and specialized on, I would 
say the inauguration of practical methods that will pro- 
mote habits of thrift and saving among our employees, and 
make these methods a part of the machinery of our busi- 
ness. 

Placing thrift ahead of Christianity may be objected to 
by my Christian friends. Their slogan has been ‘‘Christ 
first,” all else worth while will follow. For their belief and 
ideals no one has greater respect and admiration than I. 
Practical and lasting Christianity, however, is a growth 
a development. It is not and can not be an instantaneous 
creation. Thrift antedates waste. 

The responsibility for instituting methods that will pro- 
mote thrift among employees lies with the manager of 
the industry. His attitude towards labor is the employees’ 
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in the purchase of food, surely the art of buying the most 
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A Concrete Example. 

A number of our companies have recognized this need 
and have either had domestic science included in the cur- 
riculum of their public schools or have made other pro- 
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We at Millville, laboring under 


the conviction that all of our obligation to our employee 
was not discharged when he was paid a reasonable Wage, 
devoted a great deal of thought to plans that might serve 


the necessities 


eces as we 
sponsibility we felt the opportunity imposed. 


saw them a 
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mal confidence, 


It happened very shortly after our organization that an 
opportunity to invest $10,000 in a very profitable-appearing 


enterprise presented itself. 


We did 


not 


have 


the 


money. 


We took the matter up with Messrs. Freemen and Smith, 
the principals of our business, advising them fully with 
reference to the plans of the organization, and requested 
that each loan to the company $5,000 and that they accept 
the company’s note, indorsed by the subscribers 

The request made of them was very cheerfully complied 
with, and will be so by the principals of any other large 


industry for such purposes. 


To avoid any disappointments 


it was also intimated to Messrs. Freemen and Smith that 


they had made a long time loan. 


enabled us to make our first investment. 
been going on in this manner for two and one-half years 
We have never had a subscriber default in his subscrip- 


tion. 
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Harmony Is Not Lacking. 
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Special Features Being Considered. 

Recognizing that the success of the company is de- 
yendent very largely on certain of its officers, the matter 
If carryins corporation insurance on the lives of those 
Ogicers il n amount equaling the debt of the company is 
pr under consideration. 

Another fcature is being given thought, but has not been 
incorporated, the idea being to secure if possible a form of 
society insurance that would protect each member in the 
amount that was unpaid and due on his subscription, the 
olicy toh written in blanket and its premium to be 
eid ‘py the investment company and carried as an item 
7 compal expense in its accounts. In the event of a 
death in our membership that member’s pro rata of the 
jnsuran¢ e would be sufficient to pay the balance due on his 
stock subscription. 

The policy tace would be kept equal by a graduated re- 
duction to the then total unpaid subscription. Inquiry has 
not yet been made as to the possibility of procuring such 
a policy, but as there is a field of wide variety from which 
to select, we feel confident of finding a plan of insurance 
now in existence that will fit our particular requirements. 

Such are some of the more important features of our 
investment company, It is operated with practically no 
expense, is none of its officers draw salaries. While the 
plan as a Whole has more than met every expectation, still, 
as usual, there are improvements that have been sug- 
gested by our experience. These I should gladly discuss 
with anyone sufficiently interested. 

Prof. George B. Cook, State superintendent of public 
education, was the next scheduled speaker but having 
been suddenly called out of town his paper was read 
py his assistant, Ray Gill. Mr. Cook indorsed the work 
which has been done by the millmen in providing school 
facilities in many of their camps and towns and went 
so far as to say that in a measure they had really done 
more in this direction than many of the local school 
boards. He touched on the great value of the domestic 
science courses Which several of the mill schools have 
and offered the codperation of the State board in plan- 
ning and laying out courses of study for any of the 
schools now established or to be established. ‘‘ People 
must be educated to really appreciate their improved 
living conditions,’’ said the speaker in calling atten- 
tion to the great need of a proper consideration of 
educational facilities in connection with any Welfare 
program. 

Mr. Gill was followed by Prof J. L. McBrien who 
covered the same points which were brought out in his 
talk at Alexandria last Friday. 

Chairman Foster next introduced Levi Wilcoxon, of 
Crossett, Ark., who read his remarks on ‘‘ Welfare 
Work in the Logging Camp.’’ Mr. Wilcoxon’s talk, 
coming from a practical man in the logging department 
of his company, was warmly received because of its 
true depiction of the conditions which it related. His 
address follows: 


In the Logging Camp. 


A careful comparison of the conditions that exist now in 


our lumber camps with conditions existing several years 
ago when welfare work was only an undeveloped theory 
instead of an actual reality offers the best medium for 


discussing this subject-this afternoon. 

Having passed through the different stages of advancement 
from water-boy to superintendent of logging, I well remem- 
ber the general spirit of the crews from swampers to camp 
foremen as it existed under the old code of ethics, and as an 


illustration I shall use the following example: <A new 
man, doubtless a little green, but with his heart set on 
giving his boss and the company full value for his day's 


wages would unwittingly commit some minor offense necessi- 
tating a little “calling down” by his foreman. Instead of 
his getting a good friendly talk, the spirit of bullying was 
ever in evidence with the loud mouth full of profanity and 
abuse, resulting frequently in making an enemy of the man 
and if*not this, it instilled a spirit of resistance that 
caused the crews to consider 6 o’clock and pay day of far 
more importance than the logging of timber. 


Rivalry Instead of Emulation. 


was in evidence an unfair competition that 
some camp to work against the other.  Per- 
chance one crew would see a loosened tap or a weakened 
shafting on the equipment belonging to the other camp, 
and their only interest would be a wish that it would not 
be noticed by the drivers or engineers in charge, until a 
Serious break occurred preventing the stitch in time that 
Might have saved nine. 

Since spending a little money, time and thought in wel- 
fare work, conditions have changed to such an extent that 
you “would hardly recognize its being the same crew.” 

_ Everybody from lowest to highest is boosting. The spirit 
is fraternal and petty annoyances are practically unknown. 
Instead of one crew digging the other, they let no oppor- 
tunity go by to render service and to help. Everybody is 
working shoulder to shoulder and all pull together. 

It IS unnecessary for me to tell saw mill managers that 
this kind of organization is about as near ideal as an 
organization ever gets to be. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘“How were such conditions 
brought about?” know of no better way to present the 
answer than to take up welfare work in its logical order. 
The first question to be settled in looking after the welfare 
of your men is to select a suitable place for a camp. It may 
6 Necessary to sacrifice what appears to be a cheaper prop- 
= by moving a mile or two further. But if by so 
ful = one con secure good drainage, suitable soil and health- 
ul natural conditions the small additional expense will be 
— rial when compared with the increased working 
po oad and general efficiency of the men. No one would 
Westion for a moment that to place his stables in the mire 
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Would be had finance, and why not look out after the 
welfare of your men? 

Camp Arrangement Important. 
The arrangement of the camp is another important 


eats, i ce it increases the hours of rest for your men to 
shoul it ss convenient. We have found that the supply store 

ne oe fontrally located; this also applies to the board- 
& cars, water supply, ete. 





aoe con for the general arrangement of the camp. The 
grounds important thing after the arrangement of the 
in makin Asch be the erection of the houses. Money spent 
Highs’ ° houses comfortable is as sure of bringing re- 
materia! sovernment bonds. The men_ frequently assist 
paper n accomplishing this by purchasing lumber and 
ReaGieanan oi and building “lean-tos.” A large perceniage 
gardens... 80 build fences and sheds and have their own 





veniencces " chickens and cows and other domestic con- 
tei howies oS inducement we offer to the men for making 
often, \y more homelike is that we do not move camp 
Mathowe tae omplish the same result by moving our stables. 
miles tro: und that we can move our stables as far as eight 
To shoy “amp, without increasing the cost of logging. 

ww (ocir appreciation of our effort to give them real 


homes, the men get up at 5 a. m. and are at work by 7 
which permits them to put in a full day’s work. 


’ 


Religious and Educational Facilities. 


_ The religious and educational life of the camp people is a 
vital question from the first day, and can not be studied 
too vigorously in considering the welfare of the men. The 
expense of our first attempt along both these lines was 
borne almost entirely by the company. ‘The books show that 
about $5,000 was spent in hiring school teachers, purchas- 
ing magazines etc. and paying the preacher. Gradually the 
camp people became interested, then enthusiastic. First they 
assured the payment of the school teacher, later. some of 
the subscriptions to the magazines and newspapers expired, 
and before the matter could be taken up with the general 
office, the men took up a subscription and handed it to me, 
and today there are two copies of the Gazette, two copies 
of the Saturday Evening Post, and two copies of the Com- 
mercial Appeal going to one boarding car, all paid for by the 
men themselves. However, the most remarkable thing was 
a petition the camp people presented this spring to have 
one-fourth of a day’s wageg set aside each month to pay 
the preacher. Today the church work in the camp is self- 
supporting and everybody is happy. 

Another very important feature of our progress in look- 
ing after the welfare of our men is the Red Cross work. 
or rather the “first aid to the injured” drills and. or- 
ganizations, As in all the cther features [I have mentioned 
the men have met the company more than half way. The 
camp physician with the assistance of the main hospital 
force gave the lectures, the men purchased the books and 
studied them, and the company fitted up the boxes and 
stations out of the hospital fund which is practically self- 
supporting from the regular fees collected from the men. 

Today every foreman is a miniature surgeon, and when an 
accident occurs the box of medicine and bandages is im- 
mediately produced, the wound dressed and what frequently 
meant a layoff of several weeks is reduced to only a few 
days. You can easily see that this has a tendency to in- 
crease the efficiency of the crew by giving the experienced 
men the maximum number of working days. It also un- 
doubtedly has a tendency to decrease the number of damage 
suits since many apparently serious accidents never ma- 
terialize. 

Improvement in Sanitation. 


Another thing that deserves mention in connection with 


welfare work is the installation of garbage cans in our 
camps, and the employing of a scavenger man. The im- 


portance of this step is self-evident and needs no comment, 
but will mention the manner in which we launched the 
scavenger work. We pressed into service an old horse that 
had seen his best days and an old negro, equally worn 
out as the horse, and a wagon that was in about the same 
condition. This gave us an outfit that cost but little, yet 
barring unusual accident will serve the purpose for many 
years, 

Another feature to promote cleanliness is the installation 
of a shower bath system. This cost very little since we 
hooked the pipes ont to the pump boiler for the hot water 
and on the water tank for the cold water, using scrap 
piping and buyirg only three showers. The cost for new 
material was about $250. This gives the crew about as 
good 2 shower bath system as far as practical purposes are 
concerned as you find in the Y. M. C. A’s. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, so in addi- 
tion to the few amusements that can be easily provided for 
in the camp, we have frequently run a special train into town 
when there was a good, refined show, and have given the 
people wholesome amusement of this kind. We. of course, 
pick a time when it is convenient to the majority of the 
camp people and will not interfere with their work. We then 
advertise far enough ahead to give them plenty of time 
to prepare. It is quite an event in their social life and the 
trains are always crowded. 

Does this welfare work pay? The change in spirit is not 
only felt in the camp, but even is noticed at the general 
office. When the men come into town after their pay. 
instead of their being “on the warpath” and ready to pick 
a “fuss” with everyone they are the most orderly crowd in 
the whole operations ; whereas they at one time were dreaded. 

In 1907 we were logging from two to four miles from 
the mill, the logs averaged ninety-six feet and the timber 
averaged about 7,000 per acre; in 1908 we moved twenty 
miles out from town where the logs averaged 120 feet. and 
the timber averaged 8,000 per acre, and still our cost per 
thousand dropped about 50 cents, or to take the total output 
in 1908, we saved the company $40,000. 

I believe I stated in the beginning that the total ex- 
penditure for welfare work would scarcely exceed $5,000, 
yet in one year it was the prime faetor in saving the com- 
pany $40,000. In other words, the investment according 
to the figures yields 800 percent. Two years ago when it 
rained almost constantly from December to April the logging 
proposition was abgut as blue as it ever gets to be, yet the 
men knew that it was necessary to log the mill or the 
company would lose money, and they did it. Sometimes the 
ground got so soft that the horses would bog down and 
give up; sometimes they would be led home at night with 
at least one-eighth of an inch of mud all over them. This 
gives you some idea of the proposition we were up against, 
but the men fought it from morn till night, rain or shine, 
and came out ahead. On several occasions the men have 
logged the mill shorthanded, or short of equipment on ac- 
count of its being tied up in the repair shop, by eating their 
meals on the run, beginning before the whistle in the 
morning and taking only a few minutes at noon, and they 
did it without extra pay. and were glad of the opportunity. 
We have sown the seed of looking after the welfare of 
the men, and are reaping the harvest of the men looking 
after the welfare of the company. 


The Church in the Mill Town and Logging Camp. 


Rev. J. M. Workman, of Malvern, Ark., spoke from 
notes on the Church in the Mill Town and Logging 
Camp. Rev. Workman has spent practically all his 
working life among the environs of the sawmill laborer 
and his talk commanded the closest attention. He 
touched on the principle that all Welfare work origi- 
nates with the Diety through the works of Christ when 
on earth. To illustrate this he related the story of a 
woman in one of his camps who for a long time had 
lived in a four room house, sharing the back room with 
a pig, her chicken feed and part of her household sup- 
plies. Becoming interested in the church she eventually 
joined and on the same day that she professed her 
faith voluntarily returned to her home and cleaned 
house, doing away with the unsanitary condition in the 
back room. 

Rev. Workman also advised retaining the services 
of those men who showed an inclination for welfare 
work and in this connection pointed out the necessity 
for leaders who had lived among the people of their 
communities and understood their temperaments. Such 
men, said he, were highly preferable to polished speak- 
ers who failed to arouse a responsive feeling or the 
interest of the people of the community, through lack 
of sympathy. He also suggested that denominational 
lines were best lost sight of in order to creat united re- 
sponse to the minister’s work, and that the pastor 
should so present his doctrines as to be adaptable to the 
general idea of. religion rather than any one creed. 


Progress of Welfare Work. 

Charles R. Towson, of New York, followed and de- 
livered his address on Progress of Welfare Work in 
the Nation. Prefacing his formal address, he com- 
mended the emphasis which the conferences had placed 
on the value of physical and spiritual conditions, as 
brought out by the physicians, clergymen, and edu- 
cational men who had addressed the three gatherings. 
Said he: 

Today when anxiety holds sway, from various economic 
causes, over the big business of the country, in which you 
lumbermen are included, is it not a great thing to have 
such a gathering as this and others of a like character to 
consider the subjects which have been presented? I salute 
the business men of these big industries as the real mis- 
sionaries of today. There is a greater burden on the 
manufacturer’s heart when he confronts the dangers to 
his employees as against the danger to his profits. 

He also alluded to his own observations which he 
said had forced him to believe that those men who are 
in power today are almost invariably those who were 
raised along strict religious lines. While some of 
them have lost sight of the religious factor of their 
early life, and are prone to indifference towards the 
church now Mr. Towson remarked that those so raised 
‘Care not found working in the gutter but in the big 
responsible positions.’’ 

In closing he said: 

This is an exaggerated statement, but it is coming to 
pass. The time is coming when the employees will meet 
to consider increasing their own efficiency to the em- 
ployer. The test of welfare work is in the spirit it creates 
among those to whom it is directed. 

Chairman Foster then addressed the conference 
briefly on the effect which the talks of the day had 
upon him and acknowledged a new vision of opportun- 
ities for betterment among his own workers. Several 
of the lumbermen present were then called on to tell 
of any work along the welfare ideas that was being 
done at their plants and after several had responded 
the meeting adjourned. : 

At the close, Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stated that he had 
come from Chicago to attend today’s meeting and had- 
been greatly interested. He announced that the re- 
port of the proceedings of the three conferences would 
be sent to every member of the National association, 
through his office. 





MISSOURI RETAILERS MEET. 


Lumbermen of the North Central Part of This State 
in Second Annual Convention. 





MoseErzy, Mo., Dec. 6.—The second annual meeting of 
the North Central Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was held at the Merchants Hotel today. Now 
that the meeting has become a matter of history scores 
of participants have departed for their various homes 
singing the praises of Moberly. The meeting opened 
at 2:30 p. m. with an instrumental solo by A. Mounce, 
jr. Mayor Rothwell made an address of welcome which 
was responded to by President C. J. Baxter, of Kirks- 
ville, Mo. After a number of announcements, made by 
Secretary L. D. West, Ben Dobyns read a very interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘The Buying End of the Retail Lumber 
Business. ’’ 

M. M. Riner spoke on ‘‘Local Associations,’’ his 
address outlining the advantages of association work. 
He was followed by Scott Wright, who read a paper on 
‘¢How to Carry Side Lines with the Lumber Business.’’ 

A vocal solo was next rendered by Mrs. Gay Green- 
land, accompanied by Mrs. L. W. Kelley, after which 
Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kansas City, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, made an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Association Talk’’ in which he outlined the 
variouse topics which could be advantageously discussed 
at organization meetings. 

One of the treats of the afternoon was an address 
by J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Retail Merchants. The closing address of the 
afternoon was made by L. F. Ross, of Kansas City, on 
the subject of ‘‘Advertising.’’ All felt well repaid for 
having attended the meeting, many gaining inspiration 
through the touching of elbows with their fellow dealers. 

At 7:30 p. m. the delegates enjoyed a special show 
at the Princess Theater after which they returned to the 
Merchants Hotel where a sumptuous banquet was served. 
During the progress of the banquet a musical program 
was rendered. 

Officers of the association were elected as follows: 

President—C. J. Baxter, Kirksville. 

First Vice President—Frank A. Arrington, Keytesville. 

Second Vice President—John B. Robey, Monroe City. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. D. West, Fayette. 





During the evening there was plenty of mirth and 
jollification. The ladies were given boxes of bonbons as 
souvenirs of the occasion. The lumber dealers wore 
souvenir caps during the banquet after which ‘‘ get to- 
gether’’ talks were the order of the evening. This meet- 
ing will be long remembered by those who attended. 

A Hoo-Hoo Coneatenation was held last night during 
which five purblind kittens opened their eyes to the 
mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. 

The officers were as follows: 

Snark—Burt Wright Scrivenoter—L. D. West 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—C. E. LemonsJabberwock—Tom Newell 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. M. Ste-Custocatian—W. L. Dameron 
phenson Arcanoper—Will Sears 
Bojum—L. E. Fullen Gurdon—H. E. Gauen 

Following the concatenation, Scott Wright, of Hanni- 
bal, was host to several members of the association at a 
fish dinner. Mr. Wright had the fish sent down from 


Hannibal and those who attended characterized the feast 
as a rare treat. 
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NORTHERN LOGGING SUPERINTENDENTS CONFER, — 


Steam and Horse Skidding Discussed~ Camp Problems Handled in Practical Manner—Uniformity of Cost Keeping 
Advocated - Start Made in Welfare Work—Good Attendance. 


GREEN Bay, Wis., Dec. 6.—Under the auspices of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation the first meeting of northern logging superin- 
tendents was held in the Elks’ Club of this city today. 
When the meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. by 
E. A. Hamar, president of the association, about seventy 
persons representing over forty concerns were present. 

President’s Address. 

In an introductory address President Hamar sketched 
the history of logging in the North referring in the 
briefest manner to the vast changes that have taken 
place within a few decades. Mr. Hamar spoke in part 
as follows: 

It is with a great deal of ple 
to call to order this the first logging congress ever held in 
this northern district. Logging, which is in reality the 
most important part of the lumbering business. is probably 
the least understood. This is due: First, to the school in 
which the lumberman has been trained and to the primitive 
conditions under which he formerly operated when the timber 
was delivered to lakes and streams on short hauls and flooded 
down to the mill; second, to the remoteness of logging opera- 
tions from headquarters. During the first period of logging 
conditions, which we might say was concluded several years 
ago, only white pine and other floatable timber was handled. 
This timber, standing well grouped on lands adjacent to 
lakes and streams, was cheaply and economically logged with 
horses or oxen. During this period the most difficult problem 
for the lumberman to solve was the floating of the logs from 
the remoter territory to the saw mill. Some of the engineer- 
ing feats of the pioneer lumberman in the building of dams 
and reservoirs for the flooding of logs down narrow and 
rocky streams were but a little short of wonderful. I have 
seen streams that have carried millions of feet of logs year 





sure that I am privileged 








after year down which a novice would think it impossible 
to float a canoe. 
During this period labor, except for river driving, was 


cheap. The same crew of men that went into the woods in 
the fall usually stayed until spring, so that the foreman was 
not confronted with the problem of constantly breaking in 
new men, which in itself under present conditions is a rather 
serious and expensive problem. Supplies were very much 
cheaper than at present, and as the food served was much 
plainer and not of so great a variety. the cost of feeding 
men was much I have figures in my possession com 
piled for a set of camps for the years 1892 and 1893 showing 
an average cost of 25 cents per day per man for food. It is 
now costing the average lumberman double this amount. 


less, 











Must Face New Problems. 

The conditions of this earlier period are gone. in my opinion 
forever, and we are forced to face new ones. This meeting 
has been called primarily to take up and talk over the dif- 
ferent problems now confronting the logging superintendent. 
and to put him in touch if possible with methods that will 
enable him to log more intelligently and economically. Log- 
ging as we are forced to carry it on at present is a compli 


cated undertaking. The woods superintendent has under 
his charge and under his direction a large investment in 
horses, machinery and railroads, including the necessary 


rolling stock. In order to get the best results each division 
of the logging department must be nicely adjusted to the 
other so as to balance, and thereby cause no delay in supply- 
ing the mill with logs. 

In my opinion the two most serious problems confronting 
us at the present time are the constantly increasing cost of 
labor and the cost of feeding our men. Our cooks have got 
to be taught to change their methods of cooking and supply- 
ing their tables. The high cost of labor and supplies I 
believe has come to stay for some time. I do not mean by 
this that these costs will stay on the same high plane as 
at present but I do mean that in all probability we will not 
see for a great many years the low schedules that prevailed 
some years ago. The only way to reduce the cost of labor 
is to increase its efficiency. How to do this with the low 
standard of labor that we are compelled to work with is a 
problem. The best method. and one that has been adopted 
suecessfully by a number of operators, is daily cost sheets 
for each camp. These daily cost sheets. however, are not 
practicable excepting where a camp is logging direct from 
the stump to the mill. Another method that works very 
satisfactorily. and one that can be applied to camps cutting 
and skidding. is for each camp foreman to require each gang 
of sawyers and each skidding crew to turn in the number 
of logs sawed or skidded daily. With this count each night 
he can pretty nearly tell whether his'men are giving him 
a fair day's work. 

I believe that every camp employing eight or more saw 
gangs should have a saw This boss will not only in- 
crease the amount cut daily but he will save timber. You 
can look over almost any lot of logs cut and lying in the 
woods ready for the skidders where there is no saw boss 
and find many logs cut in a wasteful manner. You will 
find 14- and 16-foot shaky butt hemlock logs that should 
have been long-butted or cut 20-foot so that when the shake 
is cut off in the mill you will still have 16-foot lumber in- 
stead of short stuff. You will find hardwood cut_ 16-foot 
long where an 18-foot would have saved two feet and cleaned 





boss. 


up the tree to the crotch: or you will even find four feet 
wasted where two 10-foot logs would have cleaned up the 
tree, 
Should Have Barn Boss. 
I believe that every camp that has eight or more teams 


of horses should have a barn boss. It is my experience that 
a good man in this position will by a careful and economical 
method of feeding more than save his wages in feed. * Horses 
will be kept in better condition and sickness which is tov 
often caused by overfeeding will be avoided. 

As to the best methods of logging, tnese must be deter- 
mined by the conditions of the territory in which the opera- 
tion is being carried on. There 1s no use in trving to use 
steam skidders in a rough country that is thinly timbered. 
The high cost of tracks. the large number of skidding trails 
required, the wear on cables, and the locomotive cost will 
make a job of this character very expensive. Furthermore, 
I believe there is no use in trying to use a steam log hauler 
in a territory where snow comes so early that the ground 
is never frozen. 

I do not want it understood from this that I am opposed 
to machinery for IT believe that machinery has its place in 
logging. and that there are places where it can be used to 
advantage. What would be an economical method in one 
district would be extravagant in another. It is almost im- 


possible to give any advice on this problem. It would be 
about as difficult as to advise a farmer as to the best grade 
of cows with which to stock his farm. This subject was 


handled very diplomatically by a farm expert at a farmers’ 
meeting which I recently attended. The farmers present 
were very anxious to get into the dairving business and one 
of them asked the expert what type of cow he would recom- 
mend as being best adapted for that certain territory. The 


expert replied: ‘Well, if you like the Holstein cow that is 
the best cow for vour farm: if you like the Guernsey cow 
that is also the best cow for your farm: if you like the 


Jersey cow that is likewise the best cow for your farm.” 
At the conclusion of his address Mr. Hamar announced 








that the next speaker would be George N. Harder, of 
Rib Lake, Wis., general manager of the Rib Lake Lum- 
ber Company. Mr. Harder spoke in substance as follows: 


Use of the Steam Log Hauler. 


_The log hauler owned by our company, which is a “Phoe- 
nix,’’ manufactured by the Phoenix Manufacturing Company. 
Eau Claire, Wis., was purchased in December, 1907, at a cost 
of $6,000. We have used this “steam horse” for four win- 
ters and during that time it has lost one day due to one 
of the parts breaking, which was quickly replaced by the 
manufacturer, Excepting this misfortune, the machine in 
question has missed but one trip in carrying out its regular 
schedule. We have found the use of the log hauler is a big 
saving to the company and recommend it for the transporta- 
tion of forest products where the distance is five miles or 
greater, but it is not a good machine where the haul is less 
than five miles. 

We have always figured that the engine is good for forty 
miles per day, as under load it will make four to five miles 
per hour, and when returning light, its speed is from five to 
six miles per hour. We have never worked our machine to 
its full capacity, and our maximum load per trip was fifteen 
loads of logs, approximately 80,000 feet, and three loads of 
bark, or about thirty cords, making a train of eighteen loads. 
Our maximum haul for a day has been 150,000 feet of logs 
and fifty cords of bark on a 7-mile haul. Our present plans 
for the coming winter include the using of this log hauler 
from one of our camps seven miles from our mill, and we 
expect to make three trips daily. In doing so the machine 
will take the place of nine single teams and teamsters. 

The machine is propelled by the use of an endless belt, or 
tread chain, with cleats on same, which tread chain is 12 
inches wide and 14 feet in length. 

The log hauler is manned by a crew of three men, engineer, 
fireman and pilot. I might here remark that it is just as 
important to employ competent men for these positions, as it 
would be to operate your locomotive on a railroad, vour log 
loader in the woods, or your automobile on the public high- 
way; and it is only with competent men in charge that you 
will obtain the desired results. When the log hauler is not 
in use, it should be under protection and in the care of a 
watchman, who should perform such duties as are necessary 
to keep a machine of this kind in proper eondition 


Fuel Cost is Low. 

The machine does not consume very much coal. considering 
that you obtain 200 pounds steam pressure, which produces 
100 horsepower, as it requires only from one and one-fourth 
to one and one-half tons per day to produce these results. 
If the road on which the log hauler is used. is located so 
that vou can have a water hole every four or five miles, it is 
very desirable. But where this can not be accomplished, a 
water tank can be carried next to the engine, provided there 
are not any heavy grades to descend, as the weight of the 
train behind the tank going down grade would produce serious 
results. 

Width of engine on tread chains is 5 feet 5 inches over all. 
The tread chain and runners are inside the rut for the sleds, 
as the width of the sleds is 7 feet 2 inches from center to 
center of runner rut. The sleds are kept in train by the use 
of a short pole, which serves as a bumper to keep the sleds 
from coming together and is reinforced and strengthened for 
hanling purposes by the use of cross chains. 

No better road is required for the use of this log hauler 
than when horses are used, and it does not require 9s much 
water after the road is once made, as the machine is easier 
on the road than horses are. It is not necessary to have a 
heavy foundation of snow for your road bed, and when a 
road will carry a tank holding S85 barrels of water, the road 
is ready for the operation of the machine. 

The rut in which the sleds run is made by the use of a 
combination rutter and snow plow, followed by the use of a 
water tank until a good frozen surface is obtained. The rut 
is kept in good condition by attaching the rutter to the rear 
of the train of empty sleds in going back from the landing, 
and is generally watered by the water tank during the night. 

The spotting ground, or place from where the train starts, 
consists of three roads side by side—-one for your empty 
sleds. one for loaded sleds, and a narrow road for the engine 
to pass after turning. The engine may be turned in a circle 
beyond the spotting ground, or can be turned at anv point 
where two roads, join. Horses are used in bringing the 
loaded sleds from the skidways in the woods to the spotting 
ground where they are assembled and made up into a train 
consisting of from ten to eighteen loads, according to local 
conditions. 

During the winter of 1911-1912. we operated our log hauler 
on a 6-mile haul, which cost us 16 cents a thousand to haul 
our logs. this cost including the wages of the men running 
the log hauler, together with fuel, oil, repairs ete. 

When Mr. Harder had finished a general discussion 
arose in which several superintendents gave their expe- 
rience with the steam hauler. 

J. C. Cleary, of Marinette, Wis., of the Sawyer-Good- 
man Lumber Company, said that his experience with the 
caterpillar hauler had been very satisfactory. Last 
year when he was logging eleven miles he hauled the 
logs five miles with six 4-horse teams and the remaining 
six miles with the caterpillar. Thus he reckoned the 
engine equivalent to six 4-horse teams. He was working 
in a rough country. The only danger, he said, was in 
going down hill, but if a good, level-headed man was 
running the engine everything would be all right. 

In going uphill the engine could mount steep grades 
if not too long. For short hills the sleds should be 
loaded light next to the engine so it could get over the 
crest of the hill before the heaviest of the loads reached 
the steepest pitch of the hill. Any road that will hold 
the sleighs will hold the engine. He had hauled six 
sleighs wit’ 3,000 feet of logs on each sleigh, and had 
gone down a 10 percent grade without difficulty. He 
had taken the engine alone down a 15 percent grade. 

E. S. Hammond, of the Hammond-Chandler Lumber 
Company, Rice Lake, Wis., had prepared a very compre: 
hensive address covering several phases of woods opera- 
tion, but Mr. Hammond was unable to attend the meet- 


ing. His address was read by R. S. Kellogg, secretary 
of the association. As Mr. Hammond had subdivided 


his address Mr. Kellogg read it by sections, allowing 
time for discussion of one section before reading the 
next. The address follows in part: 


Running a Logging Camp. 


An agreement should be made before cook goes into woods 
and copy forwarded to foreman. This agreement should 
state explicitly services he is reauired to render, about how 
many men he is supposed to handle, how much help he is to 
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have and what he has represented himself to be 
the foreman an idea of the situation whereby 1 
standing will arise. He will represent himself 
lent, good cook and capable of handling certai: 
men, but when he gets to the woods he is gen 
ferent breed of dogs altogether. If the foreman 
to check the cook this will prove a failure in m 
this part belongs to the man in authority in 
with foreman. ‘ 
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Meat. 


In the past our cooks have always been in hab of seryiy 
ae i? 


two, three or four kinds of meat, as they dee), tt 
satisfy crew. We have started in this fall wit sta 
structions in writing that only one kind of mea: je <5 
table at one time. They will often try to oy, Come al 
with excuse that they had some left over. Fo oar ae 
mation, wish to say, there is always somethin left 
One of the most wasteful items we have to go ome 
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is too much food being cooked ahead. It gets 
and sour, unfit to eat and is thrown away. Son 








have hash, stew and roast at same time. Thi i . 
} S oas i i ° sh 
strictly forbidden. Of course some leniency and ‘ieee 
should be made the cook but the idea is practic. ||y to hel 
to one kind of meat on table at same time. ; “4 

Pudding, Cakes, Pie and Sauce. 
I feed the men all the cake, pie pudding ; j 
{ ake, » £ an! fruit fy 
sauces they can eat. Put two kinds of sauce on been 
for reason believe in filling them up on anythi: they i 
eat outside of meat. i i ‘ 


Pies, cakes, pudding and 
are not usually thrown in slop pail and if too mu 
ahead, it will generally be cleaned up. Some 
vance the idea that men are not able to perform s 


Uit sauce 
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of labor on sugar products as on meat and pot: I dons me 
know but that one gets just as much labor out f the mt H 
under such conditions as he does by confining thom to - 
beans, beef and potatoes. Too heavy food is just as Ay 
too much pie and cake. We give them ginger s aps on P; 
graham and soda crackers. ane 
Recently we purchased 100 pounds of. strained honey a ie 
9% cents per pound. I believe this will be used on bread fee 
biscuit and pancakes and be good healthy food. “e 


Canned and Package Goods. 

All canned and package goods should be stand rd 
people seem to think you can put any old thing ! 
for lumberjacks, but we believe everything you s: 
should be standard stuff. It should be new stock. as it gow 
a long way toward preserving the health of the men and we 
find they like it. We give them canned tomatovs. peaches 
apricots, apples, grated pineapple ete. We do. not furnist 
any extracts but let them use the grated pineapple to seas 
puddings, cakes. rice ete. They seem to like the prepare 
breakfast foods and use condensed milk with it reduced § to] 
with lukewarm water. Don't use cold water. — 
Find that sardines, dried fish, salmon, rice and cheese » 
very well. Cheese can be used in conjunction with macaron 
If the cook adapts himself to getting up these little side 
dishes, they are very acceptable and enjoyed by the men, 4 
good cook book can be furnished each cook. — i. 
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Cleanliness and Management. 


It is a universal custom to feed men well in woods and 
the principal point in feeding is to have a good clean cok 
Give him good tools to work with, good stove and camg 
then see that he makes good and keeps everything clean, As 
I said before, don’t depend too much on foreman to line w 
cook. The woods superintendent should attend to this 
Don't wait for men to utter kicks but do fault-finding yor 
self. If one cook can't make good, give him his time an 
find someone who can. Cooks sometimes start in well bit 
get lazy, dirty and wasteful and cranky. Don't put up with 
a cranky cook. Make it a practice to go into cook cam 
every day and stand around a few moments to get acquainted 
Your presence on the job is something. Keep him lined » 
today, tomorrow and the next day. That is by careful ma 








agement and always use due courtesy. They are usuallt 
human beings and like human treatment. The idea i 
show you are interested. If cook gets angry. as he som 


times does, try to reason with him but if there is no reas 
in him, hire another as soon as possible and let him go. If 
he is going to quit on the spot, don’t pay him a cent but s# 
for damages. However, be sure to make damages lag 
enough. It don’t do to let any cook run the bluff on yo 
pocketbook and you. In logging business you will find 
one year you have trouble with cooks, next year cooks wi 
be all right and loaders will go wrong, next loaders wil 
give good satisfaction but you will have trouble with team 
sters and next year you wil] have lot of trouble with th 
foreman. In other words, in employment of labor, there i 
always trouble and it is up to the superintendent or & 
ployer to stand behind and with the foreman. 


Hiring and Paying Off of Men. 
We hire men under two wages and issuing slip (copy # 


v 
ig 























agreement) to employee. Carbon (copy of agreement) i 
kept in hiring book. Whatever understanding we have ft 


regard to wages and services he is to render is written @ 
this slip. ‘Wish to say right here that laws are such tht 
you are compelled to pay an employee what you hire iil 
for provided he works at job you hire him to do. AM 
change of jobs makes change of wages, provided employe! 9} 
wishes to do. If a man is hired at $26 per month to swall 
and he is put to top loading he can collect wages of t] 
loader; or if he is hired at $40 per month to top load, tl] 
he is unable to perform work, you can put him at swampllt 
and he can collect only wages that you are paying for sud 
work. Again, if you hire a man by the month under the be 
you are compelled to give him employment for 2 month i) 
he is compelled to work a month, provided he does “a 
agrees. If you fail to give him employment for that lent 
of time, he can sue for full month and collect. If he fail 
to work full month, you can refuse to pay him for servitd 
performed and sue him for damages for nonfulfillment ¢ 
agreement. In hiring under two wages, we find there 18 on 
chance to pay poor man off at low wages. Again, the vi 
tion must be distinctly kept in mind of paying man 
value for his hire. If you pay good man good bade 
will always like to come back and work for you. It ind 
not look well or work out well to pay same wages to all oe 
6f laborers: that is, pay the poor employee same as you Me 
good. Treat the men on the square when they treat you 

the square and be the first to give this good treatment. 
they try to give poor service, come back with poor pay § 

a law suit if necessary. 

Settlements. 

Right here comes the question of who is zvi sy thes 
with these men and who is going to make wagers with hare 
when judgment day arrives. The superintendent will = 
to attend to some of this. Unless the foreniin has Vy 
strong back, he will break down if he attempts be 
You might say it is impossible for superintend:nt {0 ot 
the job all the time. I will admit this to be # fact D 








ig to sett 













: @ 
can arrange his office and other things in ¢ nnectler a 
that he can assist somewhat and if it comes to ‘1 Sho 





I tte: te 
he can give foreman certain amount of responsibility. te 
the greater part should be assumed by woods s'iperit inctiot 
when it comes to settling the wage question, conjt 
with timekeeper and office force. ; 
We aim to send money to wives and famili 
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t as fast as it is earned if they so desire, but try to 
ap ‘he young fellows. pb they are in the habit of coming 
in und asking for $2 to $5 as fast as it is earned, we 
hea (bem off on start by asking, “What do you want to do 

If they can not give good explanation we refuse 
them money. If they don’t like it and quit, we give 
iat they have coming. 


Advancing Fares. 


" is another very important question. Stop this ad- 
fares for employment agencies and labor. If men 
money to pay their own fares, you will find they 


mt > 


wil 
to: 
the 


will the blind baggage or tie pass and in the end, they 
will very careful to save little money to get them out 
wht he job is. The idea of lumbermen advancing $500 
in and not receiving over $100 back is foolish proposi- 
tion ) the spring you will have nice big warehouse fulbk 
of o! | dirty baggage. Employment agencies hold up before 


your s the fact that the other fellow is advancing fares 
and ou want any men, you will have to do the same. 


This all nonsense. There are only so many men to go 
arol nd if one camp gets filled up there will be enough 
for ther fellow, or if there are not enough to go around 
by ¢ business this way, there would not be enough by 


siness the other way. It is a matter of seeking its 


own If we expect to do our logging in future by 
adv: ve fares through employment agencies, we may as 
well ‘© up our minds that it will cost $1 per thousand 
as nen-getting business is a trade by itself. If the 
Jum! n would spend $1,000 in advertising it would pay 
500 4} nt on investment. Extend your advertising east, 
west south. 


Size of Camps. 
sui uur camp to hold about 80 to 50 percent more men 


than iired, for the reason that usually during months of 
Novi . December and January or about 2% months 
there plenty of men to be had at $26 to $30 for common 
labor lire everyone that comes along, fill camps full, buy 
extra is, lay out all your work ahead, cut roads, grade 
them it ont skidways and landing. If you hire teams 
build barn for twice teams necessary. Days are short but 
weather conditions are usually good. The idea is to log as 


fast as possible for about three months. After February 1 


to 15, men and teams quit. If you have taken all these pre- 
equtions your work will be well ahead. 

On the other hand, if you construct small camps and small 
barns, you are always behind with your work. short of men 
and teams and always hunting after these things. offering 


higher wages to get them than you would have to otherwise. 

Logging is like war, especially if vou are a logger. The 
idea is you have to get logs on the landing or “bust.” No 
man wants to “bust,” or make failure of his business. In 
logging. you must always go ahead and keep going. ‘Treat 
everybody right if he will let you. If he will not, you are 
not to blame. 


Superintendents. 

Now comes the question of the superiniendent. Is he big 
enough for the position? I am afraid he is not. If he is 
not capable of filling this position, it means expensive log- 
cing. It is much harder to obtain a good logging superin- 
tendent than it is to obtain a good man to run your sawmill. 
I believe that if the superintendent were financially inter- 
ested in the company, it would be better for the company. 
Tle should have the brains and diplomacy of a United States 
president and the fighting qualities of a John L. Sullivan, 

In discussing the subject of ‘‘Cooks,’’ H. Lundin, of 
Bay City, Mich. of the Kneeland, Lundin & Bigelow 
Company, said that he offers a prize for the best, clean- 
est and cheapest cook. He has one cook who has been 
with him twelve years, and though that cook has the 
best groceries of any of the cooks he is the cheapest of 
the lot, having fed his men at several cents less each 
than his other cooks. 

H, Hf. Stolle, of Tripoli, Wis., of the Stolle Lumber 
Company, said much of the excessive cost of feeding 
men was due to wastefulness. He said he had noticed 
that on almost every plate a small piece of meat had 
been left, indicating that the meat was cut in too large 
pieces. 

J. &. Herald, of Baltimore, Mich., of the Holt Lum- 
ber Company, said that meat in one camp comprised 51 
percent of the whole cost of food and in another camp 
52 percent. Groceries cost 30 cents a day a man; cook 
and cookees, 7% cents. 

Lamont Rowlands, of Chicago, of the Goodyear Lum- 
ber Company, Tomah, Wis., submitted the following 
statement of cost of food at one of that company’s 
camps for one year, based on about 150 men: 

Cost per 
man 
per day. 
$ .O872 


0223 


MATERIAL CONSUMED, 
Beef, fresh 


toef, corn 


Amount. 






RIAN). va dc iscwe rope dum pemranater einai ate <wieik .0249 
DM POTK.. soc os coos 0135 
REUSE OS cs race, one anreraNincehers ate ate eee Grae Oke .0054 
BRR as ote cle Namah eam eee ae ane 0250 
LILES 1 SIRS as a gm Re Pe .0120 
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"3611 
Rowlands said that he had noticed that it cost 
‘o feed his men during October, November and 


More 


December than in the first three months of the year. 
Ile \s now using one-half fresh pork as it goes farther 
t beef. Though it costs from one to two cents more 


ind it goes as far as one and one-half pounds of 


morning session then adjourned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
© afternoon session, which convened at 2 0’clock, 
opened with a paper on ‘‘Steam Ground Skidding,’’ 
'\ \\, E. Hallenbeck, of Wausaukee, Wis., of the J. W. 
‘is Lumber Company. The paper follows in part: 


The Steam Ground Skidder. 


vm not a machine agent, neither is it my_ purpose 
tor or advocate any certain machine. but I do believe 
‘ime has come when we should so far as possible get 
‘rom the old methods of horse logging. 
cere was a time not very far distant when, to use the 
- of Uncle Isaac Stephenson, “We went up today, and 
\ putting in logs tomorrow.” But during the lapse of 
;..¥. years there has been a great change, and now it is 
> ay ltS Up today, and never stop coming down. It made 
;, .. erence what the wages were or how good the cook; it 


a bye Fann old echo which we hear even in our dreams, 





But conditions have changed, we now start camp even 
months before winter sets in, and usually we have a good 
quantity of logs decked before winter to enable us to take 
advantage of the hauling months. For we remember that 
the large forests of pine which once covered the ground have 
disappeared, and, shall we say never to reappear? No, 
we must be more discreet, for we hear a great deal nowadays 
about reforestation. Whether this country shall ever again 
abound with the pines such as we have just harvested re- 
mains to be seen. But the fact is that the days when we 
felled the trees on the banks of some stream, then with ox 
team, assisted by a few canthooks launched them upon their 
way to the mill at nominal expense, have passed and a very 
great change has come about. Instead, we are made to go 
back from the streams into the rough hilly country; for the 
large pine? No, for the scraggy, scrawny hardwood, which 
is very well named, as it is hard to reach, hard to handle, 
po to saw, and until recently, hard to sell and make a 
dollar. 

_ But I was to speak about the skidder. After leaving the 
pine and going after the hardwood we found confronting us 
several obstacles which we had not reckoned with. First, 
that instead of the fairly level sandy soil, upon which the 
pine had grown, where railroad building was comparatively 
easy, we were opening up a rough, hilly, stony country, 
which yielded hardly one-third the saw logs that the pine 
lands yielded and it was more difficult, far more expensive 
getting in railroad. Such roads had to be located where 
they would go at the least possible expense. Then we found 
here and there deep pot holes and ravines, out of which 
horses could not draw the heavy hardwood logs. At this 
juncture. we may state, the old time lumberjack forsook us, 
going either south or west. We all recall their amazement 
and disgust when the fancy canthook twister speared a maple 
log going up on skids to car, for the purpose of cutting one 
way or the other, and how he was thrown to the ground, 
and the next thing we saw him going down the trail. 

Then came the steam loader, which helped considerably. 
Yet the problem of getting in the logs remained. Then oc- 
curred the advent of the skidding machines; some fair, some 
better. others very poor, and we only have to go back to the 
end of some logging branch to find relics of the poor ones 
which have been discarded, while here and there we find one 
of the ‘better types in operation, getting fairly satisfactory 
results. 

More and Better Machines Needed. 

I am strongly of the opinion that steam skidders are only 
in their infancy, but are here to stay and what we want are 
more and better machines. There are practically but two 
tvpes on the market today ; one, known as the ground skidder. 
the other as the overhead cableway. While I have not had 
to do with the cableway, yet it is my opinion that this is the 
coming machine, for reasons which I have not time to dis- 
cuss now. 

What I shall say today, will be based upon the ground 
skidder, such as we are now using, and that is known as 
the “Lidgerwood.”’ 

Our experience was, that with railroads laid out 1,200 fcet 
anart, to accommodate horse skidding, an enormous amount 
of work was entailed in getting in those tracks, as well as 
large crews of laborers, which were very hard to get. As 
near as we can estimate, the grading of such branches, cut- 
ting and clearing right of way, laying steel and surfacing 
included, cost about $1,500 per mile. We do not take into 
account, ties, steel spikes. bolts etc.. as we use this material 
over and over again. Figuring this mile of track with a 
skidding width of 1,200 feet for team gang. will give us 145 
or 150 acres. containing approximately 1.500.000 feet of logs. 
—— you will see that the railroad cost about $1 per thou- 
sand. 

Comparisons Favor Skidder. 

Now, with the skidder we go out twice the distance for 
the logs; therefore eliminating just half of the cost of rail- 
road and cover 300 acres to the mile of track, harvesting 
about 3,000,000 feet of logs. Now it may be said that a 
machine costs a lot of money. We answer so do_ horses. 
You say you use a large quantity of cable during the year. 
We answer, your hay and oats offset this. You say, it re- 
quires skilled labor; all the better, you pay them good wages, 
they are an intelligent lot, stick better and get results, 

All in all, we favor the skidder. 

In this connection, let me presume upon your patience a 
few moments longer while we discuss how to build railroads 
cheaply. Now don’t misunderstand me. I don’t mean a 
cheap railroad but railroad cheap. You are all familiar with 
the prevailing system of constructing our grades, with a 
few teams, if you can spare them, from your logging, some 
old slushers and wheel scrapers, grub hoes, picks, shovels 
ete. If you can get the Polocks you know how you go to 
it, what a good time the mosquitoes have during this period, 
how the laborers work to escape being stung by the flies, and 
how little is really accomplished during the day, except to 
reduce stock in your commissary department. Yes, we have 
all been up against it. 

Two years ago we bought what is known as the railroad 
ditcher, knowing that machine was capable of building our 
railroad grades. Since then we have not bothered the em- 
ployment office in Chicago in building grades, but do all of 
our grading with the machine. 

First of all, we put men cutting rightofway, and clearing 
away the brush. Then the dynamite man comes in and 
shoots the stumps, using about half of the powder that we 
formerly did. Then the machine starts across country, 
manned by one boom man, one fireman, two men to level up 
ahead of the machine and place the ties for the rails over 
which machine travels, and man and team to haul water and 
coal. 

With a crew of five men and a team we have built one 
mile of grade in heavy soil, with a great many boulders, 
average cuts and fills, 14-foot crown, to allow steam skidder 
to go through cuts, including pulling of stumps and casting 
them out, at the very small expense of $425 per mile. Hence, 
you will see we have reduced our grading two-thirds, which 
will enable us to put logs aboard cars for $2.25. 


Following Mr. Hallenbeck’s address, J. W. Gleason. 
of Goodman, Wis., of the Goodman Lumber Company, 
read a paper on ‘‘Logging With Horses,’’ in substance 
as follows: 


Logging With Horses. 


To the modern logging operation in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan the horse is an absolute necessity. Good machinery is 
very important but more important still is a good force of 
able-bodied horses. Efficiency is the greatest requirement— 
a term which applies to every branch of the logging game. 

My experience has been that too little attention is given 
the care and handling of horses in the lumber woods. In 
the “old pine days” or before modern methods were known, 
horses were worked during the winter months and turned out 
to pasture all summer to recuperate. Everyone had the idea 
that he could not do any logging unless he half killed his 
horses. A man was not considered a teamster unless he 
could make a team eat three bushels of oats every day and 
could pound them on the back for eighteen or twenty hours 
every day. More horses are ruined by overfeeding than by 
any other cause. The average teamster of today is in that 
respect like the newly married young lady, who upon enter- 
ing the meat market was asked “How much steak do you 
want?” and replied “I don’t know whether I want a pound 
or a whole cow.” The teamster does not know whether a 
horse needs a quart of oats for supper or a whole bagful. 

To get the best results horses should be kept _in good con- 
dition. Their teeth should be gone over at least once a 
year by a competent veterinary. We keep a man at each 
camp whose sole work is to look after the horses. He feeds 
them three times a day. keeps the barns in good sanitary 
condition, looks after the harnesses. In fact he sees to 
everything in connection with the horses and _ he gets to 
know every horse. He is the only one around the barns 
who has access to the oat bin and the harness room. We 


find that by having in charge one man who has gained his 
knowledge by actual experience we get better results. It 
eliminates, to a certain extent at least, acute diseases such 
as spinal trouble, colic etc., which are common among horses. 
We buy the best oats and hay; feed bran only once a week, 
Saturday night, and we do not feed any stock foods of any 
kind whatever. We work our horses all the year round, an 
average of 300 days of 10 hours each. 


Details of Cost Submitted. 

I will give some facts and figures to show what horses 
can accomplish if properly cared for and handled. 

From November 1, 1912, to November 1, 19135, we operated 
two camps, having 24 teams in the logging service, i2 teams 
in each camp. One team is used te haul water to the horses 
and lunch to the men; one team is used for railroad work 
exclusively. This leaves 10 teams in each camp to do the 
skidding. They do not do any loading as we operate two 
McGiffert loaders. The following includes the two camps 
or 20 teams skidding 312 days—or 6,240 days for one team: 

Logs, Doyle scale: Number of pieces, 228,349; 13,948,550 
feet which tallied over the trimmer, board measure, 21,090,562 
eet; 12,578 cords of 4-foot chemical wood (birch and 
maple); 1,754 cedar telegraph poles and 8,569 cedar posts. 

1 will give you the different items of horse feed etc., and 
what they cost; in other words, what it costs us for horse 
flesh and amount of work they do. We value the teams at 
$600 each or $14,400. One thing we have learned by experi- 
ence is that the average life of a horse in the lumber woods 
when he is worked the year round, is from four to six years. 
We think also that to keep a man driving a team that is 
broken down is a waste of human energy, which is the most 
expensive commodity that is used today in every successful 
lumbering operation. Human energy and brains go hand in 


hand. No lumbering operation is successful without both. 
These costs are distributed as follows: 
Depreciation, interest, etc., 25%.............$3,600.00 
Oy eee NIN 5s ae a aie alae 4 sie Wades dens 4,899.37 
Se a. MIE Sa (a a 9-4/0 0 4 sc asalaiena <6 blames acadni delete 2,828.70 
Bees BaP IIS 6 aaa og. oh ockaie wae és case dee ee cata 218.30 


Vet. services and medicine 221.00 


$11,767.37 
These figures are absolutely correct—for I made them my- 


self. Our people have the best accounting system under the 
» a he . Py 
sun. They do not use the old debit and credit system. They 


just charge everything and credit nothing. We have a little 
accounting system of our own in connection with the woods 
department: Supplies purchased; supplies on hand; inven- 
tory every month; distribution of labor; material etc. We 
don’t wait until the 15th or 20th of the following month to 
see ‘“‘where we are at” for about that time the general man- 


ager calls a fellow in “on the carpet’ and shows him a 
little slip of paper containing some figures. Then he 


straightens up in his chair and says: 


techs arg Rg “John, it is costing 
00 uch og; 


toe much to build railroads’, too much to 
feed the men ;” and this, that and the other thing are cost- 
ing too much. Nine cases out of ten a fellow has to sit 
there liké a bump on a log, not knowing what to say. So 
the only way is to keep an accurate tab on everything as 
you go along and when you find that anything is costing too 
much “cut it out” before the “Boss” gets “next to it.” 


In conclusion Mr. Gleason said that each team logs 
1,000,000 feet of lumber and he estimated that his 
teams cost each for feed one year $600. During 1912 
they cost $2.33 per team per day. 

Lawton Rowlands said his company is using a Lidger- 
wood overhead skidder and that it is costing him $4.72 
per thousand for skidding. . Usually the line is run out 
500 feet though it has been run out 1,200 feet. The 
machine is moved in about a half-day. They do no 
swamping beyond enough to see the ‘‘tail’’ tree. A 
very small tree will do if clamps are put around it so 
the cable does not cut it off. All logs are cut 32 feet 
long and no decking is done in the woods as the camp 
is 200 miles from the mill. ‘ 

At this stage Secretary Kellogg read a letter he had 
received from George H. Holt, of Chicago, president of 
the Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis. The letter 
follows in part: 


Standardization of Accounting. 


I am just in receipt of the notice of the logging meeting 
to be held at Green Bay tomorrow. This interests me very 
much because it seems to me that it is not only high time 
that lumbermen should systematize this important branch of 
their operation, but also that it is an opportune time to do 
so in view of three facts; that iabor is more plentiful; that 
costs of operation are so excessive, and that business pros- 
pects are bad. 

If individual companies here and there have _ properly 
systematized their operations and have standardized the 
work and the supplies and the records, so that they are able 
to state what the different departments of the work ought 
to cost and to show whether they have cost less or more 
than such standards, at least that kind of information is not 
generally available, and most operations are conducted in a 
very crude manner and ‘by guess and by gosh.” 

When, a year ago, I made inquiries for statistical informa- 
tion of a general and dependable character upon which to 
readjust my own logging interests, I did not find anywhere 
any record available that was deserving of any credit what- 
ever. 

It is because I believe that there is a real need which 
ought to be supplied along this line that I am writing this 
communication. 

Most of the companies doubtless have some form of dis- 
tribution of accounts and an analysis of the different items 
which enter into the expense of operation. Certainly they 
all have a cash account and a record of totals of production, 
from which they can determine roughly what has been ex- 
pended on the total operation. The trouble with this informa- 
tion is that it comes too late, after the horse is stolen, and is 
not in such shape that it can be utilized and applied in subse- 
quent operations. Most of the knowledge is in the heads of 
individuals who have had the experience and can not be 
utilized by others. 

Wages mean nothing as a test of or as a guide to efficiency 
apart from the record of the product resulting from such 
wages. The total cost of logging in a camp is of little value 
unless you know whether there has been efficiency in one de- 
partment and waste and inefficiency in another department. 

There must be a just balance between the cost of ascer- 
taining these facts and the value of the facts when ascer- 
tained. As substantially all of the problems are the same 
for all of your members who are engaged in logging, the op- 
portunity for collective service and standardization is very 
apparent. 

Supplies. 

All armies and navies and many private institutions such 
as hospitals and reformatories have standardized the selec- 
tion and use of materials for food and housing. : 

Great attention has been given to the selection of a suit- 
able ration and variation in the ration so that the efficiency 
of the animal, human and brute, may be preserved. 

The logging camp is a most deplorable example of waste 
of material and labor. coupled with the crippling of the 
energy which it is designed to produce and maintain. 

We have greater need that the State should step in and 
prescribe the quantity and amount and variety of food which 
we should serve as a measure of conserving the health and 
lives of our employees, than we have that the State should 
protect them from possible injury from operating machinery. 
There is no machinery more complicated and more sensitive 
‘than the human and brute organism; and yet while we have 
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used a certain degree of intelligence in feeding our animals, 
we have conducted a debauch for our men. 

The lumber organizations might as well unite in employ- 
ing some skillful person or organization to train camp cooks 
and to establish standards of rations for every meal and 
every day in the week, which would give variety and main- 
tain the comfort and strength of the men. 

Accounts. 

Standardization of forms for use in organizing and con- 
ducting logging operations, the purchase of supplies, equip- 
ment, and apparatus, and keeping track of the condition 
and location and quantities, and checking waste or loss or 
theft, and fixing the responsibility for these things upon some 
one who can be called to account for them, is indispensible to 
efficiency. ; . 

It is foolish to buy supplies and materials without a test 
of quality. The waste resulting from neglecting this fact 
is a tremendous element in the cost of operation. 

Welfare Work Among Woods Workers. 

At this juncture Lamont Rowlands suggested a dis- 
cussion of welfare work among woods employees. The 
discussion covered many phases of woods work and con- 
siderable attention was directed to methods of payment. 

Sidney Clemons, of Chicago, representing the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN, was asked to tell something of welfare 
work among southern pine mills. 

Mr. Clemons described somewhat in detail the methods 
of furnishing men with recreation by means of clubs, 
religious instruction by means of churches, camp sehools, 


churches and Sunday schools for the children; Red 
Cross, ‘‘first aid to the injured,’’ for woods and mill 
workers, as well as medical and surgical attention by 
means of hospitals. 

Lawton Rowlands offered a subscription of $250 for 
the expense of a committee to investigate methods and 
possibilities of welfare work. 

H. J. Beckerle, of Milwaukee, Wis., representing the 
Wisconsin Free Employment Bureau, explained the oper- 
ation of that institution. 

R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., of the Goodman 
Lumber Company, suggested the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to investigate logging costs, including 
efficiency. His idea was that welfare work was directly 
related to efficiency. By amendment Mr. Goodman’s 
suggestion was made in the form of a motion to include 
two committees, one for welfare work and the other 
standardization of accounting methods. The motion 
carried and Secretary Kellogg was instructed to appoint 
the committees. Secretary Kellogg explained the pro- 
posal made by the American Red Cross Society to the 
lumber manufacturers at the Conservation Congress at 
its last session. The gist of it was that if a lumber 
operator will appropriate $2,500 the Red Cross will 
furnish $500 to pay for a physician. 


ee 

On the suggestion of several persons in attendance Q 
census was taken to discover the wages paid {or the 
different classes of woods workers, 

This census showed that the wages were fairly Uni- 
form, running from $26 to $40 a month, and board 
Most of the companies found their chief difficulty to be 
securing good men, and all were disposed to p:y good 
men all they are worth. Swampers are commonly paid 
$26 to $28; loaders, $36 to $40; teamsters, $30 to $35 
and sawyers, $26 to $32. A few were paying te:msters 
$40, but these were extra good men who had been ] 
in the service. Board is included. 

The question of further loggers’ meetings Will he 
taken up at the annual meeting of the Northern Hen. 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


Secretary Kellogg has announced the followiny com. 
mittee appointments in accordance with the conyeution’s 
instructions: 

WELrARE—-Lamont Rowlands, Chicago; W. A. Holt. 
Wis., and H. H. Stolle, Tripoli, Wis. 

STANDARDIZATION OF METHODS OF ACCOUNTING R, B 
Goodman, Goodman, Wis.; T._A. Green, of Ontonagon, Mie). 
and P. S. MeLurg, Phillips, Wis. . 
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NATIONAL FOREST SUPERVISORS DELIBERATE. 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 8.—The feature of the 
supervisors’ annual meeting held in the assembly rooms 
of the First National Bank Building, San Francisco, 
December 4, 5 and 6, was the proposal of District For- 
ester DuBois to attack the forest fire problem in Cali- 
fornia from a new angle by undertaking a systematic 
analysis and study of preventable causes of fires, apply- 
ing directly to these causes remedies both legislative and 
educative. 

‘*‘Heretofore,’’ said the district forester, ‘‘we have 
spent most of our energy and money in the business 
of discovering fires after they have been started and of 
putting them out after they have been discovered. In 
California alone we spend $280,000 a year in this work. 
While this is not disproportionate to the amount of the 
people’s property involved—for the California national 
forests contain 98,000,000,000 feet of timber, worth over 
$294,000,000—yet, at the same time, it seems to me 
that there is a great opportunity to reduce at one time 
this annual expense and the total number of fires started 
by going more carefully into causes of fires that contain 
the element of human agency.’’ 

In addition to the nineteen supervisors present were 
Frederick E. Olmstead, former head of district No. 5, 
who is now a consulting forester, and W. P. Lawson, one 
of the assistant editors in the employ of the Forest 
Service at Washington, D. C. 

The supervisors’ meeting, which is an annual affair, 
was called this year by the district forester to take up 
exclusively the fire problem in his district, which em- 
braces nineteen California national forests covering 27,- 
000,000 acres of Government land. Since last March 
the Forest Service officers in the field have been collect- 
ing data for a systematic study of the fire 
problem, and papers were read during the 
three days’ about twenty-two 
topics connected with the general subject, 
which was sub-divided into four main divi- 
sions, as follows: 


session on 


(1) The problem of Causes and Indirect 
Control. 

(2) The 
ances. 

(3) The Problem of Direct Control. 

(4) The Problem of Fire Suppression. 

The first day’s session was concerned 
chiefly with the ‘‘Problem of Causes and 
Indirect Control,’’ or the attempt to reduce « 
the number of fires. District Forester 
Coert DuBois opened the meeting with an address in 
which he said, in part: 


Problem of Protection Fin- 


This year our fire system handled 1,486 fires—774 more 
than it ever handled before. Through the dry season of 
150 days it handled ten a day on an average. The fires 
covered a total area of 114.000 acres—a much bigger acre- 
age than last year’s, but only a third of 1910’s record with 
nearly three times the number of fires. 

3ut here’s the point: 86,000 acres of this acreage was in 
the four brush forests in southern California. Seventeen 
thousand acres more of it was in the brush fringes of the 
timbered forests. So only about 11,000 acres of forest 
producing land was burned over; or, for over 1,100 fires in 
the timber, an average of 9.7 acres to the fire. 

But we do not want to rest there We want to solve this 
fire problem in such a way we can feel that we have a per- 
manent answer and the very best and most efficient way of 
protecting the 98,000,000,000 feet of timber under our 
stewardship. 

Do you realize what it means if we are on the road to 
the answer to the fire question? Suppose we go on and 
perfect a protection system that will work automatically 
and bring us through year after year with a burned-over 
forest area so small as to be negligible. Doesn’t it mean 
that then, for the first time, we can really devote our best 
thought to finding out the purpose each national forest can 
be made to serve and to designing an administration for 
each that will accomplish that purpose? 

We have wiped our brains clear of preconceived notions 
and precedents, and set ourselves earnestly to analyze and 
study each factor in the protection game; listing the re- 
sources of the enemy, and listing those of the defense; de- 
fining the purpose of each appliance, and inquiring whether 
these purposes are met; digging down to find the principles 
underlying what we do. and finding out whether what we 
do conforms to them. Every one of you supervisors. depu- 


ties, and rangers who has contributed to this work is a 
technical forester in the highest sense of the word. 

We want to take stock and find out how far we have 
gone with this science. We want to pool the real knowl- 
edge of fire protection existing in the district at this date. 
We have built a set of pigeonholes properly labeled, and 
we want to put each piece of this knowledge in its proper 
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pigeonhole. When we get it all put away, and not until 
then, we will see which pigeonholes are still empty. And 
that will be one big step ahead. Some of us have actual 
experience on the fire line from which to contribute. Others 
have detinite knowledge of the working of appliances, of 
methods, or of organizations of men. Others have minds 
trained to analytic and synthetic thinking; and still others 
have a gift for mathematical comparisons. We want each 
to contribute from his particular mental fund; and if we 
state clearly one or two problems to work out, if we define 
a few purposes, if we demonstrate one appliance as the 
best, if we deduce a principle or two—why, then this meet- 
ing is a success and a big one. 


Fire Causes. 


The first paper was read by J. D. Coffman, deputy 
forest supervisor, Trinity National Forest, on the gen- 


They must not omit any essentials, they must not sound 
like a fragment from a book index, and yet they can not 
take for granted that the public knows any of the details 
on which the argument is based. Each sign attempts to 
drive home one good point, and the reader's mind must be 
pinned to one good argument without distraction. They 
must have clearness, forcefulness, and pertinent contents, 

They are, in fact, education in digestible doses. : 


Then followed Supervisor P. G. Redington, of the 
Sierra forest, on ‘‘ Personal Appeals.’? Mr. Redington 
said in part: 


The forest officer meets the people who are to be shown 
why a Government service is so vitally interested in keep- 
ing fire out of the forests. There are in the United States 
approximately 3,000 forest officers who meet, on the avyer- 
age, five adult people every day for six months of the year, 

This means that the enormous total of 1,800,- 





FIRE FIGHTERS AT WORK. 


eral subject of causes. Mr. Coffman brought out the 
fact that 41 percent of all fire causes involved a human 
agency element and may therefore be classed as pre- 
ventable. In the discussion which followed, the district 
forester took up his plan for a reduction of these causes 
by a thoroughly systematic analysis of the various 
mental attitudes of those causing fires. He said: 


When a man touches a match to brush and a forest fire 
results the physical action of setting the fire is the direct 
cause of that fire. 3ut the cause of the fire contains an- 
other element which is the psychological background for 
this direct cause. This element is in the mind of the man 
who set the fire; the mental processes there form that ele- 
ment. Whenever a man-caused fire starts, it starts because 
the condition of some man’s mind was such that it was 
certain, or possible, that a fire would be started by some 
physical act of that man. It seems to me that our problem 
may be stated as the endeavor to study the various mental 
attitudes of forest users who start fires; to classify these 
attitudes—such as indifference, carelessness, recklessness, or 
maliciouness—and to attack these attitudes by the proper 
educational tool. 3y going at the proposition from this 
angle we shall have a basis on which to work effectively 
and a clear and definite idea of what we wish to accomplish. 
It is the point of view which will help us to sort and 
classify our educational implements and set them intelli- 
gently to do the work we wish them to do. 


Appeals to the Public. 


Other speakers during the first day’s session were R. 
W. Ayres, supervisor of the Stanislaus forest, who spoke 
on ‘‘ Written Appeals’’ to the public. He said: 


Signs include all such things as boundary and fire notices, 
six-rule posters, reward notices, bulletin boards, special fire 
signs, and any other kind of a billboard. All of these are 
meant to convey a message to the traveling public—to per- 
sons who have not much time to spare. The indifferent 
attention of the travelers must be attracted and a message 
impressed on their minds in a short space of time. Our 
signs are ilke the street-car advertisements, and the rules 
for these are: 





000 persons annually (including repeaters, of 
course), probably of average intelligence, ip- 
dustry, and ambition, can be personally ap- 
pealed to by individual forest officers. 

R. H. Charlton, of the Angeles forest, 
spoke on ‘‘ Public Education in General’’: 
William C. Hodge, jr., inspector of fire pro- 
tection plans, of the district office, on 
‘‘Legislation’’; H. P. Dechant, district law 
officer, on ‘‘Detection and Arrést’’: As. 
sistant District Forester Roy Headley on 
‘*Protection Costs and Benefits’’; C. 5, 
Rachford, supervisor of the Modoc forest, 
on the same subject, and Mr. Hodge on 
‘*Protection Needs.’’ 


SECOND AND THIRD DAYS. 


The second day’s discussion took up the mechanical 
means for controlling forest fires when once started, 
Mr. DuBois opened the meeting with a résumé of the pre 
ceding day’s work. Deputy Supervisor W. G. Durbin, of 
the Plumas forest, talked on the subject of ““ Codperative 
Protection,’’ or cooperation by timberland owners, stock- 
men, railroads, and others, with the Forest Service in fire 
protective work. Supervisor C. E. Rachford, of the 
Modoe forest, showed how the stockmen on the Modoc 
had through organization protected their range from 
fires and had thereby been enabled to secure reasonable 
rates from commercial companies on fire insurance for 
their range feed. Supervisor D. P. Goodwin, of the 
California forest, talked on the various methods of fire 
protection, notably through the use of fire lookouts estab- 
lished on high peaks, supplementing these by the use 
of patrolmen. Supervisor W. A. Rushing, of the Kern 
forest, and Supervisor R. F. Hammatt, of the Shasta 
forest, talked on ‘‘Communication,’’ particularly the 
telephone system and also heliographing as a means of 
reporting fires and starting fire-fighters to the scene of 
action. 

W. B. Rider, supervisor of the Klamath forest; J. M. 
Longdon, assistant ranger of the Stanislaus forest and 
Kk. W. Kelley, supervisor of the Eldorado forest, spoke 
on the patrol organization. 

The third day’s session, Saturday, December 6, took 
up the actual work of fire-fighting and discussed the 
various methods under conditions on the California for- 
ests. Facts were brought out to show the best organiza- 
tion of permanent and volunteer fire fighters; equipment 
and supplies were discussed; and the methods of trans- 
portation to fires in the shortest possible time outlined. 

It was brought out that the shovel was the most im- 
portant tool employed to fight fires, for except in cases 
of small fires that can be suppressed with dirt or water 
it is necessary to retard a fire by surrounding it with 
a fire line made by seraping away all surface litter down 
to the bare mineral soil. The tools placed in tool-boxes 
and used by the rangers in fire work are usually a shovel, 
hoe, ax, and rake. 

Malcolm McLeod, ranger on the Sierra forest, and 
Cary L. Hill, forest examiner on the Sierra, spoke on 
patrol equipment. F. B. Cayot, ranger on the Plumas, 
and W. A. Merrill, ranger on the Tahoe, talked on the 
reduction of hazard. ‘‘Supplies and Tools’’ was the sub- 
ject treated by M. A. Benedict, deputy supervisor of the 
Sierra, and D. N. Rogers, supervisor of the Plumas. 
R. L. P. Bigelow, supervisor of the Tahoe, spoke 00 
‘<Wmergencies. ’’ ; 

The meeting closed with an exhibit of fire-fighting 
“tools and equipment, signaling devices, fire maps an 
reports and enlarged photographs of fire scenes. | The 
exhibit was opened to the public after 4 o’clock Satur 
day, the last day of the conference. 
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NATIONAL VENEER & PANEL MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


Prosperity in the Industry Shown by Officers’ Reports—Forest Products Expositions Indorsed—Technical Papers of 
High Value Command Attention; Contrasts With Foreign Customs — Attendance Sets a Record. 


More than fifty members were present when the 
annual meeting of the National Veneer & Panel Manu- 
facturers’ Association was opened at the Auditorium 
Hote! on Tuesday morning for a two days’ session. 
This was the largest attendance on the opening ses- 
sion that has ever been recorded during the life of the 
association. 

¢, t. Jerrell, of Humboldt, Tenn., who has been pres- 
ident of the association for the last two years, in 
his annual address called attention to the general 
vood condition which now prevails throughout the 
veneer and panel industry. Although during the past 
several weeks talk of business recession had some 
effect, he said, however, that the present trade con- 
ditions would not continue and that the veneer and 
panel trade would again enjoy a most healthy business 
with the first of the year, continuing for several 
months. 

President Jerrell pointed out that the association 
membership and the different affiliated clubs had 
doubled since the organization was formed and that 
more mills and manufacturers of veneers and panels 
are ‘nterested in the association work than ever be- 
fore. He declared that it was a distinct loss to any 
veneer and panel manufacturer who fails to belong 
to the association, which stands for everything educa- 
tional in the way of increasing production, quality of 
the output and the lessening of the cost of manu- 
facture. He warned of price cutting and some traits 
of salesmanship which he declared were harmful to 
the industry. ‘‘Reports indicate a very healthy con- 
dition in our business,’’ said President Jerrell, ‘‘and 
the panicky conditions of the last several months are 
apparently rapidly disappearing. ’’ 

President Jerrell, in reviewing the flood conditions 
which were serious several months ago in different 
parts of the country where panel and veneer manu 
facturers are chiefly located, commended the work of 
Congress and different individual waterway associa- 
tions for attempts that are being made to provide for 
extensive flood prevention work where it is most 
needed. He also commended the good road movement, 
saying that improved highways were one of the most 
essential things for good business. 

In referring to the car shortage he said that it was 
not so severe as last year, but it was existing to a 
marked extent and that veneer and panel manufac- 
turers were finding it hard to get a suflicient supply 
of cars. 

The Horizontal Freight Rate Advance. 


President Jerrell, in discussing the proposed general 
increase of 5 percent in freight rates which is now 
being asked by the railways in the eastern territory 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, said that 
though veneer and panel men felt that they were 
paying quite as high freight rates as should be im- 
posed upon them, if the railroads gave assurance that 
the revenue derived from the increased earnings would 
go back for improvement of railway service he did 
not believe but what veneer and panel men would 
favor the granting of the increase to the railroads. 

Another important subject President Jerrell men- 
tioned was railway track scales. He declared there 
was no doubt that veneer and panel manufacturers 
lost thousands of dollars annually which went in the 
way of excess freight charges, due to faulty weights 
by railway seales. He said it had been asserted that 
not more than 10 percent of the scales weighed ae- 
curately and he had no reason to believe but what 
this assertion was authoritative, as it was made by 
those who had been in close touch with the track scale 
situation. He commended the bill of Congressman 
Williams, of Ohio, for better inspection of track 
scales, which he declared would result in great bene- 
fit to the shipper, as with the faulty weights of the 
scales the shipper was generally the loser. 

In touching upon the veneer and panel trade con- 
ditions President Jerrell said that the quality and 
utility of the output of the mills and manufacturers 
that were represented by association members would 
be as high or higher than those of any member without 
the association and that the association members also are 
the users of the most modern methods of manufac- 
turing veneers and panels. 

Tn ‘losing, he indorsed the movement of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
Saying that it was the greatest channel through which 
the business man of the United States can get what 
IS just and due the business interest through legisla- 
tive or other means. 


The Secretary’s Report. 

oceretary E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, in making 
his report, informed the members that four cities had 
asked for next year’s eonvention—Los Angeles; 
Bloomington, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind., and Galveston, 

ex, He made a strong appeal for present members 
to work for new members, as it has been the associa- 
tion work that has brought about better conditions in 
the veneer and panel industry and that only the high- 
est perfection in the trade ean be had by associated 
work, He ealled attention to the Forest Products 
Exj sitions which are to be held in Chicago, April 
vo) to May 9, and New York, May 21 to 30, inclusive, 
‘na he said the expositions would be the best method 
ver evolved to show the consumer the possibilities of 











wood, and that the veneer and panel manufacturers 
should not fail to participate by presenting their fine 
veneers and panels in a way that would appeal to 
the consumer. 

Following his report as secretary, Mr. Defebaugh 
read his report as treasurer of the association, which 
indicated that the organization was in sound condi- 
tion. This report was referred to the auditing com- 
mittee. 

Following the meeting of the different committees 
which were directed to report later, J. B. B. Stryker, 
of Lansdale, Pa., read a very interesting paper on 
‘“*Comparison of Veneer and Panel Factories at Home 
and Abroad.’’ Mr. Stryker, who has visited the dif- 
ferent leading countries of Europe and made a close 
study of veneer and panel factories abroad, told in 
detail of different manufacturing conditions and meth- 
ods which prevail in France, England, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia. He told of the cheaper 
wages that were paid to workmen generally in veneer 
and panel factories abroad, but declared that the low 
wages did not necessarily mean cheaper manufactur- 
ing because the foreign werkman was much slower 
than the American workman and did not know how to 
speed up—some times taking three and four days to 
do a piece of work that the American workman would 
finish in one day. His paper proved so, valuable and 
interesting that at its conclusion he was asked many 
question regarding conditions as he found them. 

Following Mr. Stryker’s paper, Stanley L. Wolfe, 
of the United States Forest Service, who has been 
designated by the Government Bureau to investigate 
and report on the veneer and panel indu-iry in the 
United States, read a paper on the ‘‘Utilization of 
Waste in Veneer and Panel Factories.’’ Myr. Wolfe’s 
paper was very lengthly and he discussed every «ystem 
of preventing waste that he found in different neer 
and panel factories throughout the territory he has 
visited. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


James L. Foord, chief inspector of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Boiler Explosions 
and Their Causes.’’ The views were from actual 
photographs taken in various parts of the country and 
in many cases showed large manufacturing plants be- 
fore and after serious boiler explosions. He gave it 
as his opinion that boiler explosions are due largely 
to the design and construction of longitudinal seams 
in the boiler shell. He recommended the butt strap 
as being the best method of manufacture. He declared 
that the lapping of boiler plate was a mistake, and 
that the sections should be butted together and a 
strap placed over the joint. No lapped plate, he said, 
could be made to form a true circle. 

In the discussion that followed, he was asked con- 
cerning boiler compounds. He advised that these com- 
pounds be used sparingly rather than too much. In 
the discussion it was brought out that the water seep- 
age from boiling vats in the veneer factories makes 
excellent boiler cleaning fluid, but that discretion must 
be used, as this liauid is sufficiently strong to destroy 
the iron from which the boiler is made. 

The Russian Veneer Industry. 

One of the most interesting papers of the after- 
noon was read by Henrik Cronstrom, of Kaukus Fab- 
rik, Finland. It h@a@ to do with the Russian veneer 
industry and Mr. Cronstrom made comparisons _be- 
tween European and American methods. He outlined 
in detail the methods of handling logs and said that 
in this country the logs are left for a considerable time 
on dry ground before cutting, while in Russia they 
are kept in water continually until cut. In the cook- 
ing process he said he had found that the American 
method is to cook the logs in open vats from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, while in Russia the logs are 
cooked under pressure for a six-hour period. 

President Jerrell called upon Assistant Secretary 
Howard S. Young, of Indianapolis, for an address. Mr. 
Young told of some of the accomplishments of the 
past, saying that he believed his remarks might con- 
tain something new to the younger members of the 
association and possibly recall certain things that 
have been forgotten by the older members. He told of 
the varied work handled by his office during the year 
and requested that his office be called upon when any 
assistance is required. 

B. W. Lord, of Burnside, Ky., who has been the 
association’s delegate to the national Chamber of Com- 
merce for the last year, told of the advantages of be- 
longing to this representative body and suggested the 
advisability of continuing the membership. 

George 8. Wood, of Chicago, manager of the Forest 
Products Exposition, outlined the advantages that 
would accrue to the wood consuming industry through 
the exploitation of forest products. He said the aim 
was to make the exposition the ‘‘shop window of the 
lumber industry’’ with all its branches. Mr. Wood 
said it was his intention to have shown the methods 
of operation rather than the finished product, and sug- 
gested that the National Veneer & Panel Manufac- 
turers’ Association show the manufacturing processes 
of veneer if possible. In conclusion, Mr. Wood made 
the statement that he was doubtful if the lumbermen 
knew more than 60 percent of the efficiency of their 


own product and with this thought in mind he would 
use his best efforts toward having the coming ex- 
ploitation of American woods as entire and complete 
as possible. He also declared that this coming exposi- 
tion will be influential in winning the users of sub- 
stitutes toward a larger use of wood. 

The lateness of the hour and the fact that the room 
in which the meeting was held had been reserved for 
other parties precluded the consummation of the pro- 
gram and by a unanimous vote it was decided to con- 
clude the business session in the banquet hall. An 
intermission of one hour was taken, after which more 
than sixty members and guests gathered in one of the 
Auditorium banquet rooms. 

D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, Louis- 
ville, Ky., acting as chairman of the special commit- 
tee appointed to draft rules for the measurement and 
inspection of veneer logs, asked for more time in 
which to prepare the report and therefore the matter 
was tabled to be brought up some time in the future. 
The committee on constitution and by-laws recom- 
mended that the executive committee hold meetings 
at least once every sixty days during the coming year 
and give its attention to matters suggested by mem- 
bers of the association. 

Seven New Members. 

The report of the membership committee showed 
seven applicants that were duly made members as fol- 
lows: 

Merrill Veneer Company, Merrill, Wis. 

Carolina Veneer Company, Biltmore, N. C. 

Spring Valley Spoke, Stave & Heading Company, Spring 
Valley, Wis. 

Central Veneer Company, Huntington, W. Va. 

Carrom-Archarena Company, Ludington, Mich. 

R. S. Bacon Veneer Company, Chicago. 

Warren Veneer & Panel Company, Warren, Pa. 

A resolution of respect was voted the late A. E. 
Hoffman, president. of Hoffman Bros.’ Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. A vote of thanks was given the speak- 
ers who took part in the program. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committec’s report was unanimously 
adopted and officers were elected as follows: 

President—B. W. Lord, Burnside, Ky. 

First Vice President—A. E. Gorham, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Second Vice President—Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Third Vice President—L. P. Groffman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

Assistant Secretary—Howard S. Young, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Directors—J. E. Crandall, Brockton, N. Y.; H. BE. Kline, 
Louisville, Ky.; R. C. Dayton, Rhinelander, Wis.; S. B. 
Anderson, Memphis, Tenn. 

The banquet was an enjoyable affair and lasted from 
6:30 until after 9 o’clock. The business session be- 
ing concluded at the banquet, the only work to be 
handled on Wednesday was that of the various clubs 
made up of members of the association. 


PBB BBO" 


EASTERN OREGON LUMBER PRODUCERS’ ASSO. 
CIATION. 

PORTLAND, OnE., Dec. 9.—A representative meeting of 
practically all eastern Oregon lumber manufacturers was 
held in the Commercial club rooms at La Grande, Decem- 
ber 2, for the purpose of organizing a local association. 
A preliminary organization was formed and took the 
name of the Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. The purpose of the association is to further 
local interests, which are not necessarily taken care of 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, to 
which most of them belong. George Stoddard, of La 
Grande, presided at the meeting. A committee com- 
posed of V. Palmer, C. H. Mimnaugh, E, L. Kennon, 
W. C. Geddes and L. B. Stoddard was appointed to 
draw up a constitution and by-laws to be submitted to 
the next meeting, to be held at La Grande December 13, 
for ratification and at which time permanent organiza- 
tion will be effected. The meeting also passed a resolu- 
tion protesting against the closing of the Plummer, 
Silver Bow and Spokane gateways by the railroads. 





MONTREAL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


MONTREAL, ONT., Dec. 8.—The annual meeting of the 
Montreal Lumbermen’s Association, held here today, 


. was largely attended and some interesting discussions 


took place. The chief recommendation made was that 
‘‘the Government should at once proceed with the con- 
struction of a line of railroad connecting Montreal with 
the National Transcontinental Railway.’’ 

The association is petitioning the Montreal Board of 
Trade to join with it in an effort to accomplish this 
by bringing additional pressure to bear upon the Gov- 
ernment. Such a road running northwest from Montreal 
would open up an immense lumbering area which is now 
practically inaccessible. At present connection between 
Montreal and the National Transcontinental railway is 
secured via North Bay, Ont., and thence over the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario Railway. 

The officers elected were: 

President—A. H. Campbell (reélected). 

Vice president—P. D. Gordon. 

Treasurer—F. W. Cotton. 

Directors—George Esplin, W. A. Filion, D. H. McLennan 
and T. J. Rutherford. 

Mr. Campbell was the association’s nominee for re- 
election to the council of the Montreal Board of Trade. 
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A Be Seesof Values 






























Population regulates Demand, 
Demand regulates Price, 
Price regulates Profit. 


When forty acres of 
forest are converted 
into a field a source of 
timber supply is for- 
ever eliminated, and 


A forever addition 
to demand takes 
place. 


its 


Settlement, there- 
fore, influences values 
in two ways: Lessen- 
ing the supply and in- 


creasing the demand. 


This country and 
Canada are being set- 
tled very rapidly and 
the result has been and 
will be steady and sure 
gains in timber values. 










James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., 1107 Spalding Building 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 


























St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.— 
John A. Reheis, president 
ot the St. Louis Lumber 
Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of St. Louis this eve- 
ning at the club’s annual 
meeting, held at the Mer- 
cantile Club. Inasmuch as 
Mr. Reheis headed _ both 
tickets, his nomination and 
election were unanimous. Mr. 
Reheiss is one of the best 
known lumbermen in St. 
Louis. His experience in 
the lumber business covers 
a period of approximately 
thirty years. For fully half 
that time he was connected 
with the Ganahl Lumber 
Company, one of the oldest 
retail concerns in the city. 
Afterward he organized the Eau Claire Lumber Com- 
pany and headed that organization for several years. 
Mr. Reheis next organized the Wilson-Reheis & Rolfes 
Lumber Company, a large retail concern, and was 
its president. Then about five years ago, when con- 
solidations were the order of the day, he was one of 
the organizers of the St. Louis Lumber Company, a 
concern which took over twenty-one retail yards in 
St. Louis and suburbs. From which it will be seen 
that Mr. Reheis is something of a president. His 
Wide experience in this gentle art was one reason 
why the lumbermen of St. Louis forced the nomination 
upon him, much against his will. But after he was 
elected Mr. Reheis made a neat little speech in which 
he stated that now that he is president of one of the 
greatest lumber clubs in America he will certainly do 
his best to put his presidential knowledge into practi- 
cal effect. Mr. Reheis said that he was reluctant to 
accept this oftice, largely on account of the high mark 
that Mr. Whitmarsh, the retiring president, had set. 
It would be a difficult task, he said, for any man to 
keep up this remarkable pace. While he has not yet 
had time to formulate any fixed policy, Mr. Reheis 
said that one thing he expects to work on at once, 
which he regards as one of the most important things 
for any club, is a traffic department which will be fully 
abreast of the times and ready at all times to work out 
the many traffic problems which beset the lumber in 
terests. 

Entertainment and Business Combined. 

This evening’s meeting was vastly different from 
any other annual that the club has ever held. It was 
a brilliant function, a cabaret dinner being given at 
which the ladies were present. A fine turkey dinner 
was served from 7 to 11, which was enlivened through- 
out by a variety of high class cabaret artists, re- 
cruited from the best of the local theatres. Shortly 
after 9 o’clock President Whitmarsh interrupted the 
proceedings long enough to allow the members to vote 
on the two slates, and to transact the necessary routine 
business. All proceedings were boiled down to the 
bone, so that the whole business interruption did not 
consume more than half an hour. President Whit- 
marsh made the briefest kind of @talk, in which he 
mentioned a few of the more important accomplish- 
ments of the club. 

Mr. Whitmarsh spoke as follows: 





A REPRODUCTION OF 
SOUVENIR PRESENT- 
ED TO LADIES. 


In looking back over the last twelve months, I find that 
it has been a year of exceeding accomplishment for the 
club. You will pardon me, I hope, if I say that the retiring 
administration has every reason to feel proud of the impetus 
that the club has shown during 1913. 

During the year the club has almost doubled its member- 





Retiring President Lumbermen’s Club. 


Elected President of Lumbermen’s Club. 


ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ANNUAL. 


Big Year’s Work Reviewed—Club Holds Its Full Membership—F acilj. 
ties Improved for Extending Work of the Organiza- 
tion—Ladies Entertained at Banquet. 





ship. There was only one resignation, that of our former 
secretary, Mr. Kessler, who left the city permanently. The 
club rooms have been used more extensively than «ver pe. 
fore. Lumbermen generally, whether club members or not 
have learned to make the club rooms a clearing louse jg 
social and business matters. In this alone the cb has 
reached out and drawn together into close compaiionship 
a large number of lumbermen who have never «® :tiliateq 
before. 

The activities of the club have also attracted the attep. 
tion of lumbermen in other important markets all over the 
country. Other lumbermen’s clubs have taken notice of the 
things this club has done, and many of them are using our 
thunder, so to speak, to which I am sure we all fl that 
they are very welcome. This advertises our organization 
and makes St. Louis loom up large on the map.  |.umber. 
men everywhere have learned that the word “welcome” jg 
on the mat in front of Mr. Pier’s door, and many haye 
taken Advantage of the fact. 

We have not neglected the ladies this year. On the cop. 
trary, we rejoice to know that we have been especislly at. 
tentive to them, and it is indeed gratifying to know that 
so many of them have honored us with their prescnce to. 
night. No really great undertaking was ever accom lished 
without the influence of woman, and I feel sure at we 
are all bigger and better lumbermen for taking them into 
communion with us as we have this year. 

Probably the greatest of our accomplishments this year 
was the seed we planted among the architects at our last 
meeting. In inaugurating ‘architects’ night’ I believe that 
we builded better than we knew. The seed we plant«d last 
month is already bearing fruit. Other clubs have been quick 
to grasp the fact that this is the key-note toward the more 
extensive use of our various woods in interior finish, and 
they have followed our lead. 

There are other things too numerous to mention, espe. 
cially at a time like this, but these things speak for them. 
selves louder than words, and I do not wish to mar the 
pleasure of the evening with statistics. Mr. Pier is also 
zoing, I am told, to boil his report down to the bone. This 
is neither the time nor place for speech-making. 

In conclusion I wish to state that whatever measure of 
success we have had this year is due to the splendid codpera- 
tion of the officers and standing committees, rather than to 
the presiding officer. The president is retiring to the ranks 
tonight with a feeling of real reluctance, for the work has 
been a pleasure. The year has shown him how splendidly 
the lumbermen of St. Louis can pull together when they 
are united in a common cause. Ladies and gentlemen, ] 
thank you. 


Secretary Pier epitomized the doings of the year. The 
several standing committees reported briefly. Inmedi- 
ately after Mr. Whitmarsh formally stepped down and 
out of the office which he had filled so capably during 
the year, W. M. Stephenson, Scrivenotor of the Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, paid a glowing tribute to Mr. Whitmarsh, 

Report of the Secretary. 

Secretary Pier in summing up the work of the year 
reported that sixty-five new members had been added 
to the roster of the club and that from June 1 to 
November 30 there had been 680 visitors at the club 
headquarters. The report also covered the various 
ways in which the club service has been improved 
and the different social affairs that have been yiven 
in the last few months. It stated that the standing 
committees have been acting for the most part and 
have been giving very efficient service. The com 
mittees on entertainment and membership were parti- 
cularly mentioned. The work of the traffic committee 
has been important and it has been in constant touch 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission on the ques- 
tion of weights and other traffic matters important to 
St. Louis lumbermen. 

Mention was made of the different speakers who 
addressed the club during the year and also of the 
good attendance that had been had at the different 
banquets. 

Secretary Pier reviewed the work of the employment 
bureau which has been maintained: by the club since 
June 15 and also reviewed the work of the arbitration 
committee which had matters to take up with the 
different credit book concerns. Mention was mace of 
the fund in excess of $700 which was raised by the 
St. Louis Lumbermen’s Club and the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of St. Louis jointly for the flood 
sufferers during the flood disasters several months ago. 


O. A. PIER, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Secretary Lumbermen’s Club. 
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Th ‘tary pointed out that the club had been 
apres at several important meetings, among them B ANNUAL. 
“ac 1. National Conservation Congress at Washing 
“a | and the Good Roads Convention at St. 
ol, . e 
ie Merry Contest Over Offices — Healthy 
Duri he year J. B. Kessler resigned as secretary G th dP ~Li B 
f th and he was succeeded by Mr. Pier. rowth an rospects ive Banquet. 
Durine the evening a handsome souvenir was pre- 
tt x lMhi . © ¢ oo < a‘ 
sented each aay. Julius Sean ae mens LittLeE Rock., Ark., Dec. 9.—Political organizations - : 
import rom Austria et = Mr. Seidzl ee go ie could take a lesson or two from the Arkansas Lum- 
the entertainment a eatin eo sia ox ae bermen’s Club, when it comes to elections, but it is 
these poigen: no aS ge Bes ies png doubtful if they could put through a ‘‘slate’’ with 
pedest: | the whole encas 2 neat carton, mak- so much good humor as did that organization at the 
ing a and lasting souvenir of this most de-  snnual meeting today 
ae ack formé anei Te 3 ’ ; i 2 tT ‘ 
lightfu! occasion, Informal dancing followed the C. A. Buchner, of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Com- OT d Q, 
jinner. 7 ; . pany, was chosen president over the strenuous protest 
© Chai Thomas E, Powe, of the traffic committee, o¢ {He newly scone official P 
submitt polo report, which was placed on C. W. Alport, of the Varner Land & Lumber Com- You may have found timber values fixed at 
file wil! action: pany, Geridge, was chosen as the first vice president. ene ee ; 
Revic the esis v0 gg inn fe gg eg Wh A. W. Judd, of the Gates Lumber Company, Wilmar, an almost prohibitive price in looking around 
sions ave ee se ; pi £ a ap- 4 pe . ° ‘ . . 
notable akg ‘intrastate rate in the State of Missouri —— as honor = _ —_ vice es for a new site for your operations. These val- 
need r rates a mileage basis. This de- . J. Grossman, of the Forrest City Manufacturing F : 
hick il lumber rates on a mileag : . ’ § y Manutacturin ‘ P ars 
cision rong ee ae ran yllag rel ad = Company, was reélected secretary and treasurer. “ ee times are based on the prospective 
A a state Missouri. rege » tap- > cases, eed . . bs . . ‘ . a 
emg tate var with it and it is needless to comment 0. seid Sam the es emg War- value of the timber ten years or more from 
asa his time except to say that it was decided in ren; Kdwin ower, 0 1e Kagle Lumber Company LOW ctiv i , ron’ 
favor of '.' tap lines, which should be satisfactory to mem- Eagle Mills, and L. A. Baudine, of the Wisconsin: RO. FOREN: CONE “YES: OWS: FN 
ers of t club, as this organization expressed itself em- f ae ae F ie : er RY Cae : = 
bers ool Savor of these tap lines at the time the ques- ATKansas mills at Huttig, were chosen trustees to you pay dividends. National Forest stumpage 
tion fir le Up. , serve for two years. should interest you 
You Pocir oo a a fgg wt Because of the welfare meetings, the Lumbermen’s von 
favored NIRORG: TALGe Curae eae sae: ee oe TaeRt Club took time only for the election of officers aii arr 
its im] rates were downward. However, I wish to d ) »f officers, but In determining National Forest stumpage rates 


JULIUS SEIDEL, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Chairman of Entertainment Committee. 


call especial attention of the members of this club to a 
movement now generally on foot before the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a uniform advance of 5 cents per 
100 on all commodities handled by railroads in the entire 
country. This is a very important move and at the same 
time it appears to be justified, owing to the fact that the 
general expense of maintenance and transportation on all 
greatly increased within the past few years. 
r of lumber organizations bave acted favorably 
matter, 








upon tl and one ‘organization has taken a vote 
by mail of its members, and the vote was favorable. 

I would therefore respectfully suggest that the Lumber- 
men’s Clu) take the same action, viz., favoring this advance 
with t positive understanding, however, that this 5-cent 


advance cover every commodity handled by all railroads of 
the United States so that no special commodity be exempted, 
and that all commodities bear the same burden and that 
lumber not discriminated against. I think such action 
on your part will be in line with most of the lumber organi- 
zations of the country and I hope you will take such action. 


The election resulted as follows: 

t -John A. Reheis. 
president—Thomas W. Fry. 

d vice president-—C. G. Schilling. 

r—C, F. Jennings. 





©. A. Pier. 

This has been the most successful year in the history 
of th hb. The membership almost doubled during the 
year | the various committees transacted a huge vol- 
ume of business, covering a wide range of subjects. 
Presid Whitmarsh was overwhelmed with congratula- 


his efficient. administration. 





TRAFFIC MEETING POSTPONED. 
MeMritis, TENN., Dee. 9.—There was to have been a 
meetin of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau to- 
day lis¢uss a number of matters which are pending 


befor at body. This is the week, however, for the 
election of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, and, as the campaign is so hot that very little else 
aS) ing attention, the board of managers has de- 
cide | will be best to postpone this meeting until later. 
Phe ‘ude of the bureau toward a number of proposed 
chai s+s in rates will be defined and it is expected that a 
deci: will be reached as to whether or not an appeal 
Will }e made to the Canadian commission in connection 
Wit! <ie proposed advance of 5 percent on freight rates 
alti the lines entering Canada have crossed the border. 
The jvestion of more equitable export rates on lumber 
shij» from New Orleans will also be taken up. The 
bur has recently complained that rates from New 
Or! are approximately 7 percent higher than from 
Gal\.ston, Mobile and other ports. The Interstate Com- 
mer Commission has no jurisdiction in this matter and 
the ‘iveau will have to decide upon some other form of 
att It is pointed out that, as the greater portion of 
the exports from Memphis go by way of New Orleans, 
ag losses have been incurred by lumber exporters here 
as | 


‘esult of the inequalities referred to. 





this election was some display of the ‘‘steam roller.’’ 

J. F. McIntyre, of Pine Bluff, founder of the club, 
and who has served as its president for the first year, 
said a plan had been suggested for passing the honors 
around, placing the destinies of the organization in 
the hands of the hardwood manufacturers one year, 
and with those of the pine industry the following 
year. He called attention to the fact that hardwood 
manufacturers had been in power during the last 
year, and that the organization had not in that time 
been permitted to wither away and die. President 
McIntyre stated he was heart and soul for the or- 
ganization, but there was a section in the constitu- 
tion which kept the retiring president in the harness, 
so he could work effectually there, and wanted a new 
president from the pine manufacturers, to assist with 
the work. His name was suggested to succeed him- 
self, in spite of this neat little speech, and then the 
steam roller released the brakes and shot ahead. 

C, A. Buchner was placed in nomination for the 
presidency, and this brought a protest from him that 
he was already looking after the affairs of several 
lumber companies, and if more was placed upon him 
he feared the consequences when he went for his 
weekly pay check. He was nominated in spite of his 
protests. 

One of the Steam Rollers. 


Frank F. Fee, of the Fee-Creighton Lumber Com- 
pany, at Dermott, was placed in nomination for the 
vice presidency, but, being one of the steam rollers, 
he declined the office, stating he would be out of the 
State during the most of the year. He advocated the 
putting of a ‘‘lukewarm’’ member on the official roll, 
in order to increase his interest in the organization. 
He nominated C. W. Alport, which brought a good 
natured retort from Mr. Alport as to the energy he 
had displayed in connection with the affairs of the 
organization. 

President MeIntyre then called Mr. Alport to the 
chair and suggested, in a whisper that could be heard 
over the entire room, that A. W. Judd be selected for 
the second vice presidency. Mr. Alport then turned 
to the laughing lumbermen and stated that he had 
been directed by the Chair to make the nomination. 
As Mr. Judd had not then arrived in the city he could 
offer no protest, and he was elected. 

Instead of waiting for the formality of nominations 
for the offices as trustees President McIntyre himself 
suggested the three trustees, referring to a list held 
in his hand, and declared them elected. 

Secretary-Treasurer Grossman reported the annual 
receipts of $492, and expenditures of $302, leaving 
a neat balance for the annual banquet of the organ- 
ization. Of the receipts, $365 came from initiation 
fees of new members, 

The new president was invited to the chair, and F. 
F. Fee and G. W. Alport were appointed a committee 
to escort him forward, but he declined. The retiring 
president stated that the year had not been all that 
was hoped for, but that the club had gone forward 
with a healthy increase in membership each month. 
He declared that the purposes of the club were such 
that it was necessary to both hardwood and pine lum- 
ber producers, and would eventually be a big thing 
in the State. Mr. McIntyre announced that the mem- 
bership was now over 55, and that almost half of 
the members were pine manufacturers. The largest of 
the pine mills have recently become affiliated with 
the organization, and the year under a yellow pine 
administration is expected to increase the member- 
ship to more than double what it is at present. 

The feeling at the meeting was general that those 
who had prepared the ‘‘slates’’ for the election were 
acting only for the best interests of the organization, 
and the merriment was not because of any objection to 
the men proposed for office, but because of the open 
manner of the men who have nursed the club through 
its first year in suggesting the names of persons to 
nominate. 

The Banquet. 


In the evening the annual banquet of the club was 
given at the Hotel Marion. This event was the happy 
culmination of a successful meeting. C. A. Buchner, 
the newly elected president, acted as toastmaster. F. 






































































the value the lumber manufactured will bring 
today is used as a basis. A Forest Service con- 
tract equitably provides for an increase or de- 
crease in stumpage rates in accordance with 
lumber values at fixed intervals. The govern- 
ment absorbs but a small part of such increased 
values. Why not 


investigate such a propo- 


sition? 
Information on available large or small tracts 


will be furnished vou by any of the following 
offices of the 


Forest Service 


Washington, D.C. Ogden, Utah. 
Missoula, Mont. San Francisco, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Chicago, Ill. 






































































r 
A “Gilt Edge” Investment 


Opportunity in Timber 








Party of recognized responsibility with faith 
in the future possibilities of West Ccast 
timber, can open purchasing negotiations 
direct with the owner of several large tim- 
ber tracts of different varieties on the West 
Coast. 
particularly desirable to party of large 
means. The quality and location will stand 
rigid investigation.. Owner controls prop- 
erty absolutely and will correspond only 
with parties who can furnish references 
showing they command necessary capital to 
purchase if property is as represented. 


The size of the tracts make them 


Address ‘‘ Owner” 
Care of American Lumberman. 
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WM. S. KELTON & COMPANY 


Public Appraisers. 
Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes 


HENRY BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 








TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 


W.P. Ketcham 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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TIMBER LOANS 


Here is a business- 
record of significance 


For the past ten years this organization has devoted its entire time and 
attention to the making of loans on timber lands, being the originators and 
acknowledged authorities in this highly specialized field of finance. Follow- 
ing is a brief record covering these ten years: 


Number of loans made - - - - - - - - = 63 
Number of issues matured and paid or called 

in prior to maturity ata premium - - - - - 13 
Capital and surplus of companies bonded - $180,738,495.36 
Total amount of bonds issued - - - - 76,930,500.00 
Amounts of bonds retired - - - - +  21,062,500.00 


There has not occurred a single instance of loss or default in the payment 
of principal or interest on any of these bonds—an evidence of our thorough 
understanding of this highly specialized field of finance. 

We should be glad to advise with you if you are considering the matter of 
bonding your timber or if you are desirous of informing yourself regarding the 
opportunities for safe investment in this field of steadily increasing security. 


Criark L. Poote & Co. 


Bank Floor, Westminster Bldg., 755-756 Mills Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ E ort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 














United States Depositary 

Capital - - $ 2,000,000 

Surplus and Profits 700,000 

Deposits - - 31,000,000 

WM. A. TILDEN, President 

NELSON N. LAMPERT J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 

GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C, ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 





\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets - 





I. Fee, in response to the first toast, informed those 
present that there would be no prorating the ex- 
pense of the banquet, for the surplus in the treasury 
would eare for the expenditures, which made the 
occasion all the more a merry one. 

J. W. Dean, general superintendent of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, in responding to a toast, 
declared that the railroad has 2,000 empty box cars 
on hand and demanded that the lumbermen come for 
ward with something to fill them. This boast was at- 
tributed to the grape juice, or the genial railroad offi- 
cial would have been mobbed by the overanxious lum- 
bermen who would trade half their chances in the 
business world for a few empty cars. 

R. M. MeWilliams, assistant general freight agent 
of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, spoke 
forcibly of the allied interests—lumber and railroads— 
and expressed his appreciation of the kind treatment 
his road has received from the lumbermen. 

Joseph E. Johanson, assistant general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie, voiced the 
opinion that the banquet must have been given for 
the railroad men, because of their prominence on the 
list of toasts, and also thanked the lumbermen for 
patronage bestowed upon the line with which he is 
connected. 

J. E. Rhodes, of Chicago, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, spoke of the com- 
ing Forest Products Exposition, and invited the lum- 
bermen to participate. 

IK. N. Schlichter, of South Carolina, 
dustrial secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
talk on the welfare movement. 

C. V. Edgar, of the Edgar Lumber Company, Wesson, 
devoted his time to the welfare movement, and in- 
dorsed the sentiments expressed by President Buchner 
in the afternoon session. 

Carl Baer, industrial secretary of the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce, and himself a mill operator, de- 
clared that the time is ripe for the excursion over the 
State by the lumbermen, and suggested that negotia- 
tions be resumed with the railroads, and the trip taken 
next spring. He also advocated more meetings, so there 
would be a better showing of the ‘‘get together’’ 
spirit. 

President Buchner closed with a short talk on con- 
ditions in the lumber camps, and forecasted serious 
labor troubles for the millmen in the years to come 
unless the welfare movement was successfully carrie: 
forward. He stated that he formerly envied the mills 
with the long timber cut ahead of them, but that he 
had changed his mind in the last few years, for these 
companies have grave possibility of having such 
troubles that they will lose the cream of their busi- 
ness, which should come from the timber which is to 
be cut twenty years hence. He advocated a pull-to- 
gether movement, and such treatment of the men that 
there would never be labor troubles in Arkansas. 
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Saw and Planing Mills 
FOR SALE 


Having exhausted our timber supply at this place we now 
offer our mills for sale, 

Saw mill equipment consists of three (3) 8’ Band Mills: 
one 42” Gang and one 6’ Slab Resaw, together with Lath and 
Picket Mill machinery and all necessary equipment for 
operating same. 

This mill has a steam plant of 1000 H.P. and had a capacity 
of 250 M ft. in ten hours. 

Planing Mill equipment consists of four (4) Matchers, one 
(1) Double Sizer, one Double Surfacer, Band Resaw, Moulder, 
Siding Saw. Rip and Cut Off Saws, with ample power for the 
Operation of same. 

This equipment is all in good condition and we invite cor- 
respondence from prospective mill builders. 





For further particulars address, 


White River LumberCo. 


MASON, WISCONSIN. a 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE ANNUAL NEXT 
WEEE. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 10.—The annual meeting and 
banquet of the Lumbermen’s Exchange will be held next 
Tuesday evening at the Mercantile Club. Invitations 
have been sent out to the presidents of a large number 
of lumber organizations throughout the country, and 
already several acceptances have been received. This is 
in line with the policy of the exchange, which is to 
feature the entertainment of out-of-town guests. There 
will be a very brief business session. The officers and 
the standing committees will make their reports and 
two slates of new officers will be nominated. These will 
be voted on January 2. It is understood that the ex- 
change will insist upon Mr. Smith accepting the presi- 
dency for another year. The organization under his 
administration this year has been exceedingly successful. 














BEAUMONT CLUB LUNCHEON. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 9.—Today at the first luncheon 
held by the Beaumont Lumbermen’s Club since June the 
chairmen who were in charge of the various features of 
‘‘Jumbermen’s day’’ during the Southeast Texas Fair 
submitted their reports and general discussions followed. 

Letters received from various lumbermen who were 
here on lumbermen’s day showed that the visitors heart- 
ily enjoyed the occasion and the local lumbermen also 
feel satisfied with the manner in which the program 
was carried out. 

President Hubert B. Oxford presided today and the 
principal report was submitted by W. A. Priddie, gen- 
eral chairman in charge of the lumbermen’s day com- 
mittee. Mr. Priddie, as well as several other members, 
made short talks. 

Tentative plans for club activities next year were out- 
lined and will be perfected in the near future. The 
luncheons will be held every Tuesday from now on. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB ELECTS. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Dec. 10.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
at the Bismarck Cafe last night and was largely at- 
tended. Business matters were discussed after a splen- 


did business men’s luncheon arranged by Secretary 
George O. Worland. 

The matter of having the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road install a sleeper on that line between here and 
Memphis, Tenn., was discussed. President D. B. Mac- 
Laren named a committee to codperate with the officials 





———__ 
of the railroad and the Lumbermen’s Club ai Memph; 
on the sleeper matter. a 

Secretary Worland reported that the lum/ermey , 
Tacoma, Wash., are going to organize a clul ang bai 
written him for information about the Evan Ville Pe 
which he gladly furnished. Secretary Worland also seal 
a letter from Manager Wood of the Forests’ Products 
Exposition at Chicago urging local manufactirers ani 
dealers to take space in the Coliseum next Apri] and 
May. The Evansville club may arrange for a space 

It was decided to hold the January meeting on Ty 
day, the 6th, instead of the 13th, owing to the Stats 
convention of the hardwood manufacturers heing heli 
so close to the last named date. On January 6 the Men. 
bers of the Louisville Lumbermen’s Club wil! be enter. 
tained here by a banquet and dance which wil! be held 
at the New Vendome Hotel. 

President MacLaren appointed a committee to nopj. 
nate officers for 1914 and this committee’s re: ommendy. 
tions were accepted and the following officers lecteq: 

President—Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz. 
oa vice president—Frank Cutsinger, of Young & Cut. 

Second vice president 


Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolgip. 
Luhring Lumber Company. fin 
Secretary and treasurer—George O. Worland, of the 


Evansville Venecr Works. 

Directors—D. B. MacLaren. of the D. B. Maclaren Lum. 
ber Company, Bedna Young, of Young & Cutsinger, and 
J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Company) 





~~ 


REFORM OF TAXATION SYSTEM. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 10.—The Louisville ILardwood 
Club was addressed at its regular weekly meeting at the 
Seelbach Hotel last night by 8S. B. Lynd, vice president 
of the Citizens’ National Bank, and Arthur Y. Ford 
also well known in banking circles, on the subject of the 
reform of the State taxation system, which will be pro- 
vided for at the meeting of the State legislature, whic 
begins its session at Frankfort in January. The lumber. 
men are of course directly interested in this matter, anj 
listened closely to the exposition of the faults of the 
present ad valorem system and an explanation of the 


“sliding seale or class system to be adopted. 


Next week’s meeting of the club will be marked by 
an address by Philip 8. Tuley, president of the Ken. 
tucky Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association, who will 
speak on ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation.’’ The associa. 
tion, of which many of the lumber concerns are men. 
bers, is to present a compensation bill to the legisla 
ture, believing that by introducing it in advance of a 
general demand more reasonable terms can be secured 
than under other conditions. Besides explaining the bill, 
which will be a composite of those now in use in other 
States, Mr. Tuley will describe the other work done by 
the State association. D. E. Kline, of the Louisville 
Veneer Mills, is vice president of the association, and 
will introduce Mr. Tuley to the Hardwood Club. 

December 16 has been set apart for a talk by Law. 
rence B. Finn, chairman of the State railroad commis 
sion, who will describe the details of a bill which will 
be presented to the legislature extending the powers of 
the State railroad commission. 

Robinson A. McDowell, a prominent attorney of Louis. 
ville, who has made a special study of the income tar, 
will address the Hardwood club later in the month on 
that subject. 





RACE FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 9.—S. M. Nickey, secretary of 
the Green River Lumber Company, is candidate for presi: 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for the com- 
ing year. He is running on the red ticket. He is op. 
posed by J. D. Allen, vice pfesident of I. M. Darnell & 
Sons Company, who heads the blue ticket. There was a 
called meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at 
the Hotel Gayoso, Saturday, December 6, at which the 
committees appointed to nominate candidates for presi- 
dent, first vice president, second vice president, secretary: 
treasurer and three directors made their reports. The 
full tickets follow: 


Reds. 
President—S. M. Nickey. Second Vice President—J. E. 
First Vice President—Ralph Blair. ‘ 
May. Secretary - Treasurer — C. 6. 
Kadel. 
Directors—R. M. Bennett, R. H. Darnell, O. M. Krebs. 
Blues. ; 
President—J. D. Allen. Second Vice President—F. 6. 
First Vice President—R. J. Smith. ne 
Wiggs. Secretary - Treasurer — C. 6. 
Kadel. 


Directors—C. C. Dickinson, T. E. McSweyt. 

J. M. Thompson, Harry Stimson and Joe Thompsol 
were the members who selected the candidates on the red 
ticket while J. E. McFadden, L. W. Ford and U. % 
Lambert named the blues. 

The election will be held at the Business Men’s Club 
Saturday evening and in the meantime a great deal 
more energy will be expended in the effort to secure votes 
by the various candidates than in the direction of trying 
to sell lumber. The campaign lasts only a week but it 8 
not expected that it will lose anything in intensity o 
account of this enforced brevity. Every known device 
for capturing votes is being employed and not only the 
candidates themselves but their friends are putting forth 
unusual effort to land the offices which they are seeking. 

The race for the presidency is naturally attracting 
more attention than that for the minor offices but those 
who are running for the latter are not allowing any 
grass to grow under their feet. Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Nickey, the heads of the two tickets, are both strong men. 
Both have a large following and both are regarded a 
capable of making most efficient presiding officers. It 18, 
therefore, only a question of which is able to round UP 
the most votes. C. G. Kadel, secretary-treasurer to suc 
ceed himself, is the only candidate who is sure of electio2. 


Jones, J. F. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





DECE MBER 
__ 
This the result arising from the fact that he is on 
poth tickets and has no opposition, 

here will be no regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis Saturday, December 13. Instead the 
election will be held in the evening. While the votes are 


being cast and the returns are being checked refreshments 
will fe served. These occasions are always very much en- 
j hy the members of the club and they do a great deal 


“ain » alive that enthusiasm which has been such a con- 
spicuous factor in the rapid growth and development of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

There is no way of determining what candidates will 


be selected but the members are resting serene in the 
knowledge that such splendid material has been placed 
ickets that whoever may be elected the affairs 





on boi 





of the club will be in capable hands. 
A PITTSBURGH ‘‘SOCIABLE.”’’ 
PivrspurGH, Pa., Dee. 8.—What President E. M. Die- 


pold of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club declared to be 


the largest gathering of retail lumbermen ever held in 
Pittsburgh and for that matter probably in the State, 
marked the first annual banquet and social gathering of 


that organization in the German Club Wednesday eve- 
ning |: The affair was not intended as a business 
meeting, and only the touch of business from its spee- 
tacular viewpoint was permitted at the gathering. Over 
9) guests were present and in addition to a delightful 
menu, With music and singing, thrown into the pleasures 
of the occasion was a most instructive series of moving 
pictures that portrayed the initial elements of the lum- 
ber ind stiry. 

Crowded into the same evening, which was none too 
long, was a program of vaudeville with capable artists, 
dancing, und a general get-together hour for the retailers 
and their families, who came from many sections of 
western Pennsylvania. At its conclusion the committee 
having the project in charge was most warmly com- 
mended for its work and praised for the evening’s en- 
joyment. This committee consisted of E. M. Diebold, 
president of the club, E, A. Diebold and W. H. Williams. 

The chief address of the evening was by Frank Day 
Smith, of Saginaw, Mich. His address was along credit 
organization lines, a subject he had chosen not fully 
understanding the character of the Pittsburgh entertain- 
ment. When the facts became known the speaker modi- 
fied his talk to meet the general character of the meeting, 
and in a measure entertained the ladies present as well 
as the lumber trade. This he did successfully and re- 
ceived hearty applause from the large assemblage. 


The banquet hall where the dinner was served was 


handsomely decorated with small spruce and pine trees, 
and bowers of the foliage of these trees. 
orations were distinctly characteristic of the industry. 
The menu folders were made to imitate finished pine 


The table dec- 


lumber and the menu itself was arranged so that each 


serving had a lumber title. 


The street in front of the German Club was parked 


with the automobiles of the guests and made a pleasing 


picture of itself. The club was brilliant with lights and 
gay with animation. A reception committee met the 
guests as they arrived and they were soon ushered into 
the banquet hall and at 6:30 o’clock they were invited 
to seats. Following the dinner and music, President Die- 
bold welcomed the guests in a brief but extremely hospi- 
table manner, declaring that the club had never per- 
formed a more enjoyable duty, and that he was particu- 
larly glad to welcome the wives and families of the 
jumbermen because he wanted them to feel a sympathy 
in the movement of the trade that would bring their 
influence to bear on its future and the regularity of the 
attendance of the members at the monthly meetings of 
the club. He then introduced Mr. Smith. 

Following the address, the guests faced about from 
their seats to where a huge screen had been placed, and 
witnessed a special series of motion pictures that had 
been made by the E. M. Diebold Lumber Company. 
They showed woodsmen cutting hugh yellow pine trees 
in the southern Alabama forests; the great logs being 
cut and skidded to the logging railroads, and hauled to 
mill ponds and dumped. Thence the pictures carried the 
guests into the sawmills and the cutting of the lumber 
was witnessed and its joading on cars and some of the 
details of inspection were also shown. An occasional 
remark from President Diebold gave much valuable in- 
formation of the meaning of the different moves of the 
army of workers and what it all meant. The series of 
pictures was one of the most complete ever seen. It is 
doubtful if there are any other similar reels in existence. 

Following the moving picture number, there were some 
vaudeville numbers and then a stereopticon entertain- 
ment, with more moving pictures and a pretty illustrated 
song number. The dancing in the ballroom of the club 
after the more formal entertainment was a happy closing 
of the evening’s program. 

There was no attempt at business and only informal 
talks of that nature among the guests. The idea of the 
banquet was to interest and appeal to the retailers of 
western Pennsylvania from a purely social standpoint, 
for a more unified action in trade matters and for a 
better understanding of each other. 





GUM LUMBER OFFICIALS IN CONFERENCE. 





Meeting in Chicago Furthers the New Organization’s Work — Association’s Status De- 
fined—To Exploit Gum in Expositions—Appointment of an Able Secretary. 





The officers and directors of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association held a meeting at the Chicago 
Lumbermen’s Club, Saturday, December 6. President C. 
L. Harrison presided and the board entered enthusi- 
astically into the business of getting the work of the 
new organization under way. J. M. Pritchard of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was selected secretary and it was decided 
to open at once offices at Memphis, where the secre- 
tary and his force will proceed to carry forward the 
work outlined by the board. Permanent offices will 
be in the new Bank of Commerce & Trust Company 
Building. Temporarily the association will occupy 
rooms YUS9 Bank of Commerce ‘& Trust Company 
Building. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Wirreas, The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
desiring the fullest understanding of the conditions sur- 
rounding the gum lumber industry, and, desiring the full 
coéperation of all gum lumber producers, realizes that its 


position as regards association matters be known; there- 
fore, be it 


Association 


_ Resolved, That the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion here by declares its complete neutrality toward all other 
assoclations, 

A committee was appointed to arrange for a gum 
exhibit at the Forest Products Exposition to be held 
in the Coliseum, Chieago, during April. The details of 





en J. M. PRITCHARD, OF MEMPHIS; 
Secretary Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





this exhibit will be carefully worked out so as to dis- 
play the beauty and adaptability of gum for interior 
finish for residences, office buildings and hotels, and 
for the manufacture of furniture of various kinds. 
The many other lines for which gum is the practical 
wood to use will also be shown. 


The New Secretary. 

Officials of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in looking over material suitable to fill the 
duties of secretary were fortunate in securing the 
services of John M. Pritchard. The coming year will 
necessarily entail a lot of hard work and Mr. Prit- 
chard’s middle name is hard work. He has had a wide 
and varied experience in both the lumber field and in 
association work and is, therefore ideally qualified to 
fill the position assigned him. The work that he did 
for the National Hardwood Lumber Association as a 
member of its rules committee for eleven years, the 
last seven years of which he served as chairman of 
that body, has given him that grasp of association 
work which no layman has and his manufacturing ex- 
perience, covering many years, will enable him to talk 
intelligently in enrolling new members for the asso- 
ciation, It took considerable pressure on the part 
of the officers to secure his consent to give up his 
lumber business in order to devote his time and at- 
tention to the work of building up the new association. 

Mr. Pritchard a year ago was elected president of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis and administered 
the affairs of the organization with marked ability. 
He is full of aggressiveness and enthusiasm and is a 
comparatively young man, having been born in 1871, 
at Clayton, Ind. After graduation from the common 
branches of the public schools he went to work at an 
early age and in 1893 drifted to Indianapolis and 
entered the employ of H. C. Long as assistant book- 
keeper. After a year or two he was promoted to head 
bookkeeper and graduated from that position as pri- 
vate secretary to Mr. Long. In 1898 Mr. Long’s in- 
terests were consolidated as the Long-Knight Lumber 
Company, of which concern Mr. Pritchard was made 
secretary. He withdrew from that company in 1908 
and went to Memphis, where he entered in business 
in a wholesale way, under the name of the John M. 
Pritchard Lumber Company. Later he entered into 
the manufacture of lumber, operating a sawmill at 
Midville, Ga. He also owns and operates a planta- 
tion in Mississippi. These interests will be closed out, 
so that Mr. Pritchard can give all of his time and at- 
tention to the up-building of the gum association. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN predicts that if hard 
and conscientious endeavor will make for success—and 
it generally does—the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will rapidly build up under the guidance 
of its able and energetic secretary, Mr. Pritchard. 
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TIMBER LOANS 


ON 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Trem ble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
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This House Engages Exclusively in 
Our booklet, ‘‘The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan 
of Financing Lumber and 
Timber Companies’’, will 
be furnished upon request. 

F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 
Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
PORTLAND OFFICE, SEATTLE OFFICE, 

405 Concord Bldg. 1107 American Bank Bidg. 
WELLS GILBERT, Representative. E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Oregon and California. Washington and British Columbia. 
ts eit 
+ ° 
Assets Realization 
Company 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 
Assists banks and bankers 
in realizing on paper 
of involved corporations. 
Corr d. I ited 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad St. Lafayette Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
2 First Natienal Bank Building 
~ 
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Audits 
Investigations 
Systems 


By a corps of experienced 
lumber accountants. Ac- 
curate, intelligent work at 
reasonable cost. For par- 
ticulars address, , 


The Michigan Trust Company 

Public Accounting Department 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS Sens for sample bul- 





letins of Advertising 
AMERICAN LUM- 


Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers. 
BERMAN, Chicago. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


_LYON, GARY & Co. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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We inbite correspondence with 
Lumbermen wanting Loans on 


Timber Lands. 
Cc. H. MOORE & CO, 


New York Life Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Loans on Timber 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 
809 - 812 Westminster Building, 
CHICAGO 
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Monroe and Dearborn Sts., 
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The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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THE COAL TRADE 





The first touch of real winter weather early this 
week gave an impetus to the coal trade among the 
retail dealers. Previously for weeks the coal trade 
from its initiation at the mines had been very aggres- 
sive as far as the dealer, but there it had stopped. 
Consumption had been down to a minimum and buying 
by the consumers was correspondingly limited. But 
the householders awoke to the paucity of their fuel 
supplies with the lower temperatures and throughout 
the country the dealers became busier than they had 
been for many weeks. However, their sheds were very 
adequately stocked to permit a run of several days 
without exhausting supplies. It is the exceptional re- 
tail yard that can not withstand the activity of sev- 
eral days without calling for help from the shippers. 

Moreover there has been for many days an excess 
tonnage of coal on wheels. Merchants throughout 
the country have refused many cars and that rejected 
tonnage is to be added to the large shipments that 
have been made both to Customers and on the chance 
of finding a buyer. Consequently after the stocks 
actually in the yards of the dealers are exhausted 
there are these many ears in transit that constitute 
a very substantial reserve supply. 

The tone of the coal business of the retail dealer 
and that of the coal operator differ. The former has 
been delivering more loads this week than for a like 
period in many weeks past. The producer has scarcely 
perceived any increase in the actual orders he had 
previously been receiving. But his survey of the 
situation is of course wide enough for him to appre 
ciate that the consumption has increased and that the 
situation therefore is improved. The knowledge of an 
improved buying among the ultimate consumers has 
imparted a measure of firmness to the market, or 
rather it has checked the swiftly increasing weakness 
of last week. At the close of last week the market 
was in a state of weakness compared with the previ- 
ous resistance it had shown to the declining tendencies. 
Considerable caution has been exercised in the pro- 
duction of coal of late, but this caution was without 
codperation and without a full and exact knowledge 
of actual conditions. The shipper knows his own 
trade well. He is not to the same degree advised as 
to the conditions surrounding the trade of his com- 
petitor or rather of his very numerous competitors, 
for there are many of them. Therefore the production 
and shipment of unsold coal, in the aggregate, arising 
perhaps in small quantities from numerous sources, 
weighed more heavily upon values than had been ap- 
preciated by any one shipper. The operators put up 


a stubborn contest against the slow decline 


ut 
weakness, showing first in spots, continued | jj] rs 
spots were the principal feature. The skel ton o¢ 
previous circular lingered here and there like th stately 
ruins of some old temple. ; 

Continued crisp weather might rehabilitate to map. 
ket with its old frame work of strength, but for the 
reasons mentioned above the restoration wou’! be q 
gradual one. It must proceed steadily all t¢ way 
from the individual householder to the produ cr anj 
at each step encounter obstacles. In brief it is dig. 
tinctively a weather market and it requires c \nsider. 
able cold weather to reéstablish the strength of two 
months ago. 

Dealers are reluctant to make any purcha-vs this 
week that are avoidable. Within the last wok bap. 
gains have been offered to them time and asain py 
shippers who had coal in track or arrived, ths: coulj 
be bought at prices below those at which the dealers 
have stocked up their sheds. While $2 is © stained 
sometimes for southern Illinois coal of standar:’ vrade 
$1.75 is the more common quotation for domes lump 
and some shippers have even shaded that pricv. Fo 
central Illinois domestic lump $1.50 is regard d ag 3 
fair quotation, though stronger prices are not uncom. 
mon. Indiana coals are perhaps a shade stronger oy 
an average than Illinois. 

Prices of eastern bituminous coals have becore more 
uneven. Conservative shippers have been puttiiyg upa 
valiant fight to maintain previous circular ani those 
shippers that have disposed of their product largely 
on annual contracts are understood to be adhering to 
full circular, for the sake of preserving the integrity 
of those contracts. But the free coal that is «rriving 
at distributing centers (and there has been an increas. 
ing amount of it) has been dropping steadily within 
the last few days. There are no recognized levels for 
this marketable tonnage, but it may be classed gen- 
erally as weak, smokeless, Hocking splint a even 


eastern Kentucky sharing in that condition. 


Anthracite presents no exception to the veneral 
condition. Notwithstanding the advance that was 
announced as effective December 1 the market for 
coal on track has been anything but firm. The con- 
cessions have not been so pronounced as _ that of 


bituminous coal, but they have been sufficiently exten 
sive to give the stamp of weakness to the tloating 
trade. Prices for dock shipments, however, are un- 
derstood to be well held. Moreover shipments of u- 
sold coal from anthracite mines have been noticeably 
reduced. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





The demand for sash, doors and millwork seems to 
be easing up somewhat. The cold weather in some 
parts of the country possibly interfered with con- 
struction work to some extent and the needs of the 
contractors, therefore, were not so pressing the last 
week. Of course, this is merely a passing development 
and should not impair the strength of the situation. 
The cold snap acted as a stimulant to the storm door 
and sash demand and it is now decidedly active. There 
is still considerable business at manufacturing points, 
but stocks are well rounded out and manufacturers 
are in good shape to handle any inquiries and all 
orders that may come in for next year’s delivery. 
Wholesalers report that the carload inquiry could be 
larger, but that some sales have been made on this 
basis. Competition is sufficiently active to keep profits 
within limited margins. The price situation on the 
whole is much encouraged. 

Jobbers in Chicago report that they are in receipt of 
reasonably heavy inquires for stock, but that they are 
not doing a normal business for sash and doors. The 
interior trim factories are working full time, however, 
and have a satisfactory run of business on their books. 
Some carload business is being done and jobbers are 
hopeful that this branch of the trade will assume larger 
proportions directly after the first of the year. They 
base their anticipation on the fact that stocks at 
retail distributing points have been allowed to run 
down to an unusually low point. 

3uilding operations in the Northwest are more than 
usually favored and Minneapolis and St. Paul factories 
are reaping the benefit. The warm weather has made 
it possible to push many new buildings to a point 
where they can be inclosed, heated and the inside work 
carried on right through the winter. The factories 
have an unusual amount of large orders for interior 
finish and these are keeping them busy. The yard 
trade is very slack and practically ended until after 
the holidays. 

The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., 
keeps up well. Most of the factories, especially those 
that make special sizes, have been kept busy and 
the prices realized by them have been attractive. 
There is a fairly active competition on in stock sizes, 
and some of the factories have been hit by failures 
of several builders, but the experienced millmen are 
so well informed as to the standing of the contractors 
that little damage has been done. The requirements 
in the way of mill products still keep up, the weather 
having been until now exceptionally favorable for 





construction work, and there is every indication, u- 
less climatic conditions continue adverse, that the sash 
business will keep up in sufficient volume to furnish 
work for all of the factories. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., have been busy of 
late and the change in weather conditions to winter 
came on so suddenly that it found many people in 
need of storm doors and sash, so that this department 
of the business has been active during the last week. 
Some mills have been kept very busy in this line. 
The amount of building going on has been fair, a: 
though it has lately been less than last year. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, weather continues fine for buili- 


ing purposes and consequently planing mills and 
dealers are kept busy. There is nothing like the 


amount of business there should be, the building re 
ports for the year showing considerable loss and the 
early and even the middle part of the year was s0 
backward as to make dealers hesitate. The last few, 
months of the year, however, have made up for 4 
large part of the early loss of business and while it 
served to check the dealers from a reasonable amount 
of purchasing, on account of the lack of business in 
the former part of the year and the late business arriv- 
ing just in time to prevent a real disappointment, the 
effect is still felt by the wholesalers of both rough 
lumber and millwork. Dealers are very wary of 1ak- 
ing purchases in excess of what are thought to be 
present needs, fearing a repetition of last year’s early 
lack of business and not caring to load up until such 
a time as they can feel assured of a fair amount ol 
trade. Large real estate dealers who develop sub: 
divisions and whose building is purely speculative were 
slow to take hold this year, but they have been doing 
more of that kind of building than was expected 
during the last several months, consequently will have 
much finishing to do during cold weather ani will be 
well provided with salable homes for the early spring 
demand, should there be any. Much depends upon the 
way home seekers appear in the market as to whether 
or not there will be much early building of this class 0 
homes andasifis in such buildings that the great volume 
of stock sizes goes dealers will likely be very conserve 
tive in early purchases of this class of material and 


will manufacture less of it in their plants t! oe. 
winter than for many years. It has been tlie demam 


for special mill work, most of it-in hardwoods, that 
has kept the ball rolling for the local planing mills 
and the prospect, according to architects, for a large 
amount of the same work for next spring is very good. 

At Columbus, Ohio, the demand for doors, sash aD 
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all kinds of millwork is falling off and prices are 
ket +o a certain extent. ; 
wae ilding weather has ruled at Kansas City 

me ' i and has resulted in a slight improvement 
the ls j though the manufacturers are not expect 
8 ed janee until the latter part of the present 
me a will not be surprised to see trade very 
— after the holiday season. Very little new 
quiet 2 » started now and all builders are making 
oe to finish the work already under way be- 
—, as, Prices are very firm. There is a large 
— nt fivuring on orders for the future and manu- 
=. elieve that they are justified in predicting 
apoonel season for 1914. There is no disposition 
heat of the present year’s trade considering 
conditio enerally. ; 

Pract no change in the sash and door market 
peas ed, say Tacoma, (Wash.) manufacturers. 


market has long been slack at low prices 

cturers would rather talk any other sub- 
market and the outlook. Indications are 
er prices go up doors will trail along. 

id for sash and millwork is light in San 


The fir 
and mal 
ject tha: 
that as 
The «de 


francisco, but the exposition work is beginning and it 
will furnish much business next spring. The door fac- 
tories in the San Francisco Bay region are doing about 
the normal amount of work for this season of the year. 
The California Door Company’s sawmill at Caldor, which 
supplies much of the lumber used at the company’s man- 
ufacturing plant at Oakland, is closed for this winter. 
When the fir doors of the Pacific Northwest find a 
greater outlet to the East through the Panama Canal 
their competition may be less injurious to the California 
plants. The large door and sash plants in the white 
pine belt of California will operate throughout the 
winter although the sawmills will be closed until spring 
opens, 

Like all other trades the window glass industry is 
experiencing a general depression at this time. Cur- 
tailing production for thirty days after the first of the 
year is being considered, which would practically 
guarantee a steady market during the remainder of 
the season. The year-end stock taking on the part of 
jobbers is usually followed by the placing of many 
orders and this year will evidently not be an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 





DECEMBER MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 





Lumbermen Hear an Expert’s Advice on Phases of Business Science—Entertainment for 
Closing the Year—National Chamber of Commerce Indorsed. 


PuitapeLiiiaA, Pa., Dee. 4.—The December meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city was held this 


the exchange rooms in the Crozer Building, 


vening , 
followit Of all who partook of the lunch- 


following « luncheon. 


eon very left without attending the meeting, for 
President Lenjamin Stoker and his advisors have been 
making the meetings so good that no one wants to miss 
waking 

them. 


The mecting was e¢alled to order shortly after 7 
o'clock, and the president announced that the program 
would be reversed, so that the guest of the evening, J. 
Frank Deschant, Philadelphia manager for the Sheldon 
School, of Chicago, could fill another engagement. , 

The first urt of the human race was agriculture, said 
Mr, Deschaut, and then came trading. ‘These were the 
first two businesses, and the very latest and most modern 
agriculture and business. His subject was 
‘‘How to Do More Business, and Make a Fair Profit,’’ 
treated fr: the standpoint of business science. All 
men are subject to three kinds of laws; first, the con- 
ventional, or Jaws of custom, which were the least im- 
portant; second, the statute, or laws made by Govern- 
ment, and third, and most important, the fundamental. 
The first ) are man-made, and may be made to say 
‘‘do,’’? or changed to say ‘‘do not,’’ but the last was 
made by nature, and unalterable. The most important 
thing for the man to know and remember is 
the fundamental laws. Business science is the analysis 
and application of fundamental laws, and, most im- 
portant of all, it is the science of service. To press 
this point home, he twice repeated the motto, ‘‘ Business 
is the science of service. He profits most who serves 
best.’? The speaker used a blackboard, on which he 
gradually built a kind of family tree of the science of 
business. In every transaction, he said, there were four 
factors: first, men; second, goods; third, customer, and 
fourth, the sale, or closing of the deal: result. 

He illustrated by applying it to many vocations, and 
it worked out true in each ease. It is very simple, he 





sclences were 


business 


said, and t truth is always simple. There are lots of 
things we know, and do not know that we know them, just 
as there lots of things we think we know when we do 
not. All classes of men are salesmen. Every occupation 
or field of endeavor can be shown to have the four factors. 
Taking the first, the men, as his main topic, he asked why 
some wel id $5 a week, some $10, $20, $50 and some 
$100% Your value, or any one’s value, is based on the 
amount vrvision needed. As a fundamental law of 
business science, we must remember that value equals serv- 
ice minus supervision. This was clearly illustrated by a 
Story of Sir William Lever, one of England's greatest 
business who selected as head of a branch a man 
two yeal his employ, over the head of one who had 
worked four him faithfully for fifteen years. He asked 
each for same information, and while one willingly 
made sey trips to get it, each time bringing just what 
was asked for, the other brought it at once without being 


told each wanted. 


When ness men understand and work on fundamental 
laws, thi is no trouble; that comes when they ignore 
them. M ) not trifle with the law of gravity, because 
they kno is sure, and the results are unpleasant. The 
fundame ‘ws of business are just as sure, and trifling 
with thi st- as disastrous. The best in any position in 
life ars who need the least supervision. Supervision is 
needed of errors, which are of two kinds, omission 
and com: m. Based on errors of commission, he quoted 
John WW: ker as saying “what most men do, most of 
ae Wrong.” ‘The reason men do not accomplish 
nat ae lise they commit errors of omission, they do 

teal more, Men should be encouraged to attempt 
lay they do commit an oceasional error of com- 
Ile pene was better than so many errors of omission. 
that "+ © oft-heard cry of even faithful employees, 
want v. ee you do for this concern, the more they 
Testor “, : and assured them that this was right. 
any mo : and the man who is careful never to do 
thine | , in Me ds paid for will never be paid for any- 
busines oi do, saseball, he said, was the only 
kept, a1 ; Hoe : ‘an accurate record of the errors was 
etrorlos ae . as an excellent spur to the men to do 
cause aes abi his own question “What is the 
ties. V1 bg ih ie said that it was the negative quali- 
ing and 1 (agg is composed of body, intellect, feel- 
could ty * ane was easiest analyzed, because it 
negativ. fae “8 and sickness were the positive and 
matter ; rae —s Health was-a big factor in the 
Well th: “ai 4 a’ man can do lots when he is feeling 
three fy tage ail at when he is sick. The intellect has 
tives ay wee 1 Aspe remember and imagine. The nega- 

Feelin “sitlessness, forgetfulness and dullness. 


larcealy on : ° > = 
largely used in judgment, in which four were 


wrong where one was right. The negative of judgment is 
prejudice. Men often judge on opinion or feeling rather 
than facts. It is impossible to sell a customer you have 
judged as impossible. Imagination is at the basis of all 
progress. It is the great business maker. We are coming 
into a great era of business science. Business men are 
hungry for it, and it makes for greater efficiency. He illus- 
trated this with the story of a bootblack who, instead of 
opening the door and calling ‘shine,’ on a certain Saturday 
morning was told to try saying “Let me give you a good 
Sunday shine.” It started the imagination of his customers 
as he went.from office to office, and by noon he was ready 
to admit that “that word Sunday is a good one.” The 
principles of constructive imagination are invaluable to the 


business man. Many use it unconsciously, but it is better 
when used knowingly. A necessary quality is faith; its 
negative is doubt. Carnegie says that doubt has injured 


more men than anything else. Have faith in yourself, your 
house, your goods, your proposition and your customer. Show 
the customer it is to his advantage to buy, and the sale is 
made, Then there is courage, with its negative, fear. Many 
lumbermen sell too low, and lose a right profit, because they 
fear to lose the order. All things being equal, price governs 
the market, but all things, seldom if ever, are equal. It is 
not so much a question of price as of service. The science 
ot business is now, more than ever, the science of service. 

The functions of the will are to decide and to act. You 
are what your wills make you. Your will gives you decision, 
perseverance and activity or their negatives, indecision, the 
quitter, and laziness. In all there are sixty factors of a 
man’s makeup that have been classified with their negatives 


by business science. Whenever an error has been commit- 
ted, the cause is one or a combination of the negatives of 


these factors. The remedy is given by nature, and is simply 
to develop the positives. Heat is the positive of cold, and 
light of darkness. When the positives are developed, the 
negatives simply disappear. ‘The process in mental develop- 


ment is the same as in physical. Science is not theory; 
these are facts. All men sell one of three things. 


A few sell ideas, and these are usually the heads of the 
concerns ; more sell goods, and by far the most sell service. 
There is a science for business men in selling and making 
a profit, just as positive as that of agriculture. Salesman- 
ship is not the power to compel, but the power to persuade. 
If you have something you want to do or have done, plant 
the seed according to fundamental laws in the mind of 
someone from whom you are to reap the result, and have 
—— of the farmer that your cultivation must bear 

A hearty, rising, and unanimous vote of thanks was 
extended to Mr. Deschant, who hurried away, leaving be- 
hind him a practical demonstration of his ability as a 
salesman in a flood of inquiries of where and how to get 
more of the kind of business science he was selling, and 
a hunger for it that committed several to enrollment in 
the school he serves, and also brought out strong words 
of praise from those who had already enrolled. 

The routine work of the meeting was then taken up, 
and the entertainment committee announced that it had 
completed arrangements for the usual luncheon and 
entertainment on the last day of the year, at noon, in 
Griffith Hall. 

F. 8. Underhill read a brief but interesting and com- 
prehensive report of the delegates to the Conservation 
Congress at Washington, dwelling particularly on the 
parts that were of most vital interest to lumbermen. 

The president reported that the proposed membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America had been investigated by a committee of the 
board of directors, and membership taken out. Horace 
A. Reeves jr.; chairman of the committee, stated that 
the days of lobbying were over, and that with this organ- 
ization in Washington, there would always be a tremend- 
ous influence at the seat of Government to conserve the 
interests of business men. He considers it the greatest 
business organization yet effected, and feels that the 
exchange can not afford to be on the outside. The board 
of directors appointed the incumbent of the presidency 
as its representative to the annual meeting, so that each 
president will attend one meeting. It was announced 
that the next annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America would be held 
at the Willard Hotel, in Washington, February 11, 12 
and 13, 1914. 


OCI ews 


There has been considerable exploitation of the hardy 
catalpa for artificial reproduction and it has been taken 
up by some railroads. The New York State College of 
Forestry in a recent bulletin deprecates this, because ca- 
talpa requires good agricultural land and cultivation for 
the first two or three years. It is used chiefly for fence 
posts and it is recommended that posts of pine or spruce 
be used and treated with creosote, when they will be fully 
as durable as catalpa. 





(TRADE MARK REGISTERED) 


T is impossible to buy a wire rope 
that will wever wear out. 


The thing to do is to buy the rope 
that will last the longest; the one 
that will give the greatest service 
in proportion to its cost. 


Hercules rope is built for service, 
from the selection of the wire to the 
painting of the red strand. It com- 
bines strength, elasticity, toughness 
and flexibility in just the right pro- 
portions for maximum wear and 
strain. 


Then there are numerous details of 
manufacture—some small in them- 
selves, but when combined they add 
dollars worth of service, and if only 
one is omitted the rope is not as 
good as it might be. 


But this is the vital point to you wire 
rope users:—Hercules rope has been 
tried out on all kinds of logging work, 
in all parts of the country, and the 
constant increase in Hercules sales, 
is due to actual service rendered. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake, San Francisco 
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GARYVILLE 
RED CYPRESS, 








Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy mi ight work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C.M. STEINMETZ {f:°;, Washington, D.C. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and 
tropical lands. 
ESTIMATES, MAPS, REPORTS. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engincers 
Harriman National Bank Bldg., 





NEW YORK 
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' H. M. Spain 
SOUTHERN 

TIMBER ESTIMATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. i 
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LUMBER SHED MetL. Saley’s latest book. 176pages 
CONSTRUCTION of lumber shed plans, views, shed and 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





We Can Ship Immediately 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 


f 


Perkins Lumber Company 
GRANDC RAPIDS, MICH. 














DUDLEY LUMBER CoO. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 








Largest 

Assorted Stock 
of NORTHERN 
and SOUTHERN 


IN MICHIGAN. 
Also large stocks 
at Northern and 
Southern points. 


HARDWOODS 


Write us for delivered prices. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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The Wolf - Lockwood 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


MILLS: 
Northland Lumber Co. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 





Main Office and Yard, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





& 








C. C. FOLLMER & CO. 


Wisconsin Hemlock and Hardwood 
White and Red Cedar Shingles 


GRAND RAPIDS, - - MICHIGAN 








G. N. Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 
and Fir Lumber 


Eastern Office, 
Mich. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Western Office, 
Seattle, Washington. 











FOREIGN BROKERS 











1109 Hennen Bidg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 





Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 











yes 
{Alfred H. Clement & Co.) 


Ses world. Special facilities for handling export ship t mo 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 3 

















PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “PAJONES”, MOBILE 
MOBILE, - ~ ALABAMA 














WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 


Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The 
cedure of Organization. i 
ness Corporation in = BOOK. 
co for your desk or library. f 
puetpeld. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 





Law and Pro- 
Financing and Development of Busi- 
Write today and get a 
Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 


————__ 





Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMMENT 






What Would 
What Do Youn? 
Write Us About 


=~ 


It, 





Wants Yellow Pine Door Panels. 

Kindly advise where we can find the names of firms 
manufacturing pine panels for doors. We want to buy yel- 
low pine panels in carloads.—Inquiry No. 84. 

[The above inquiry should prove of interest. It is not 
clear from this inquiry whether the inquirer wishes panel 
stock or expects to purchase panels already stuck and 
raised in the required dimensions. Correspondence upon 
this subject, however, will be promptly forwarded.— 
EDITOR. | 





Working Patterns for Millwork. 
Can you tell us where we can secure a book showing the 
drawn sketches of the working for planing mill stock, espe- 


cially in spruce and hemlock? We have reference to a 
pattern book that will give standard drawings for work- 
ing any kind of finished material in the above-mentioned 
woods. 


| There are three patiern books in use in the United 
States. The National Molding Book with numbers be- 
ginning with 5,000 has been adopted by the eastern 
sash and door trade and is sold by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at 35 cents, in paper. It includes full size 
working drawings for all kinds of molding, casing, 
face and other standard lines of finish and in the East 
these patterns of course apply to spruce and hemlock as 
well as to other woods which are used. There is also 
the official molding book (sold by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN at 50 cents, in paper) with numbers beginning 
with $8,000 which is used in the Northwest, on the Pacific 
coast and by manufacturers of yellow pine, although 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association issues its 
own edition of the book, including its official grading 
rules. There is also a Universal Molding Book with 
numbers beginning with 9,000, used in Wisconsin.— 
EDITOR. ] 





Do You Use a ‘‘Shack Book?’’ 

There are printed and in use by some line-yard companies 
what are known as “shack books.” These have worked out 
the exact number of feet and the retail prices of various 
sized shacks and grain bins so that it is not necessary to 
figure up bills of this kind as they come in. These are used 
only in a new country. I have a friend going into the re- 
tail business and I should like to get him one. Where can 
I get one’—Inquiry No. 71 

[This is a rather interesting proposition and one that 
will be something of a novelty to our readers located in 
old settled sections of the country. It is quite evident, 
however, that in a new country where the accepted order 
of architecture is somewhat uniform and follows the 
lines of lowest cost per square foot of inclosure the 
lump or bulk method of figuring costs may be success- 
fully applied. The inquiry clearly illustrates that lum- 
ber retailers of the West have many problems and per- 
plexities beyond those incident to the retail lumber busi- 
ness as a whole. The lumberman in a new dry farming 
district on the western plains becomes in a way an under- 
writer of climate and a speculator upon the outcome of 
the next season’s crop. ly it is a good one he makes a 
reasonable reduction in his accounts receivable; if it is 
a failure he carries the community upon his shoulders 
another year. 

On the subject of shacks some of our western readers 
should be able to contribute some valuable experience. 
What is the cheapest way to build such a shack? We 
are informed that in dry climates wall boards are largely 
used in such construction. A standard cheap form of 
construction being decided upon, it should not be diffi- 
cult to establish a table of unit costs which would aceu- 
rately cover varying dimensions in shacks of the same 
general type. This is proposed for investigation with 
the inquiry number above mentioned.—Fpiror. | 





Rate Regulation in Minnesota in 1913. 

We are particularly interested in the Cashman law which 
we understand is going to make a marked difference in the 
rates covering this part of the country [Minnesota]. 

We would appreciate any data that you might be able to 
send us or refer us to so that we could familiarize our- 
selves with the effect that it will have upon us and con- 
sequently our market. 

[The 1913 session laws of Minnesota, in reporting 
the various bills which became law at the last session, 
give no credit for the authors or sponsers of the bills. 
Legislator Cashman’s claim to fame is, therefore, not 
shown at all by that publication. 

The most important rate legislation appearing in that 
volume, however, appears to have been S. F. 11, ap- 
proved March 20, which in its first section prohibits 
discrimination in railway rates in that State, going to 
considerable length to define what discrimination is and 
practically applying the principles of the long-and-short 
haul and distance tariff. It also further provides that 
the rate for a single carload shall be no greater per 
unit than for any larger number of carloads; the unit 
rate for a single ton than for several tons under a ecar- 
load, and no greater unit rate for a single hundred 
pounds than for several hundred pounds less than a ton. 
Another section empowers the Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners to make a schedule of maxi- 
mum rates. It is further provided that railroads shall 
be classified as to gross earnings: A, those earning 
$4,000 or over per mile; B, earning $3,000 or more but 
less than $4,000, and C, those earning under $3,000. 
Graded maximum charges are applied to the three 
classes; B to be permitted a higher maximum than A 
and C a still higher maximum. Section 8 provides for 
shipments over two or more lines and requires that they 
be given the same attention and facilities as shipments 
in interstate traffic. 

By the provisions of H. F. 1181, approved April 18, a 
shipper may require a shipment to be moved over two 





connecting lines where the initial carrier 
the desired terminus or where the two-lin route jg 
shorter than the single line route. The railroad pt 
mission is empowered to establish joint through rates 
for such hauls that may include proper transier char 8 
at junction points for less than carload tratiie Where 
there is no common station. ‘This bill further PYOVides 
that carload freight sent over two connecting lines can 
not be transshipped at a junction but must 
in the original car. 

S. F. 888, approved April 22, gives to the commisgigy 
power to enforce physical connection and joint use o 
facilities at common station points where railroads hay. 
ing no physical connection approach to withi one-half 
mile of each other.—EbITor. | 
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Weight of White Oak Logs. 

If you can will you please advise us as to whut 
the average weight of white oak logs per 1,000 feet Seale 
measure? We use Scribner's scale, measure at the small 
end of log and average the diameter of that end inside bark 
We desire this information as we have been hivi . 
logs shipped into our plant and the weight charg: 
by the railroad company seems to us entirely to 
We have just received a car which scaled 7 


is about 


VINg some 
d for they 
much, 
6,224 feet and 


the weight, according to the railroad company, is 73,800 
pounds. ‘The logs measured from 10 to 17 feet in length 


most of them being 12, 14 and 16 feet. The rate is 4 cen 
per 100 pounds but according to the weight claimed by th 
— company it makes them cost us over $4 per 1,099 
feet. 

[Cireular No. 213 of the Forest Service gives the spe 
cifie gravity of Indiana white oak dry, based upon its 
volume green, as .603 and also states that when gree 
it has a moisture content of 62 percent. Multiplying 
.603 by 162 we get a specific gravity, green, of .9763% 
percent, meaning that green oak is nearly as heavy as 
water. In fact it is well known that green oak logs ar 
often heavier than water and will sink when placed in jt, 
Inasmuch as wood with a specific gravity of 100 percent 
weighs 5196.25 pounds to a thousand feet it may be de 
duced from the above figures that the green oak weighs 
5,076 pounds to the thousand board feet. Our corte 
spondent gives the length of logs but neglects to give the 
average diameter, which is a more important feature in 
this connection, because the smaller the log the greate 
the percentage of waste contained outside of its scale 
by Scribner measurement. Taking a 10 inch 16 foot, log 
as an illustration, however, we find that it contains 6) 
board feet by Scribner rule. A cylinder 10 inches in 
diameter and of this length contains 8.72 cubic feet o 
104.64 board feet. It is apparent, therefore, that this 
log has 75.4 percent of waste in addition to its 100 percent 
of lumber measurement and multiplying 5,076 feet to the 
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1000 by 1.744 we get 8,852 pounds of weight for each | 


1000 feet of lumber by Scribner scale contained in such 
logs. 

The above figures, however, make no allowance fo 
weight of bark nor for the fact that a log is measured 
at the small end and contains a considerable added 
weight in the taper. It might be possible to figure a 
little more closely on this problem if the actual average 
dimensions of the logs on the car were known.—Ep1708] 





Useful Reckoner for Timber Estimating. 

Will you kindly send us one copy of Krinbill’s Biltmore 
Timber Tahles? 

[The above order comes from a forestry research 
industry and college located in India. Howard R, Kriv 
bill in 1911 published a pamphlet of 12 pages for the 
use of the Biltmore Forest School and a copy has bee 
sent to this inquirer with the compliments of the author, 
although the pamphlet regularly sells for 20 cents. It 
contains a most ingenious table for figuring compound 
interest in the carrying cost and increment value of tim- 
ber. There is a useful table of the mill factors involved 
in Doyle, Scribner and Maine log rules at different 
diameters, a table of keys which can be easily mesmer- 
ized for the mental calculation of areas and circles aud 
a table for the estimating of standing timber at sight. 
Form hight factors are also given for pine, spruce, 
second growth hardwood, chestnut extract wood, oa; 
beech, spruce and fir. The table is intended for u% 
by timber estimators and will great facilitate quick aud 
accurate work.—EDITOR. | 





Material for a Wooden Leg. 


I am looking for catalpa wood for a wooden leg and caat 
find it. Was recommended to you by the Maytield people 
of this city as one whom I might get advice from on this 
subject. If you can, please give me name of firm that prob- 
ably handles this wood. I must have a wood that is ordi- 


narily light in weight but very hard to break, and which 
will bend considerably before breaking. injon 
If you know another wood similar or in your opin? 


better than catalpa, would certainly appreciate your advice. 


[The above inquiry comes from the tax assessor of 4 
Texas county. The wood most used for the manufae: 
ture of artificial legs in this country has heretofore 
been willow, but it is becoming scarce and the manufae 
turers are looking for other woods. The Forest Serve 
has suggested Port Orford cedar. It would be well to 


investigate redwood, which is even lighter than willow J 
(26 pounds to the cubic foot as against 27.77 for the 


other wood), which the Forest Service Products Labens 
tory recently reported is the strongest wood it has ye 
tested in proportion to its weight. Both this and willow, 


are, however, brittle and will not bend to any great & 4 


tent without breaking. 


This inquirer, however, should have no difficulty ™ | 


Tom 


finding a willow tree not far from his own maa 


which a satisfactory artificial limb might easily be 
cated.— EDITOR. ] 
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| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 
VILLE, Fua., Dee. 8.—Prices are about at 








JACKS! . ; : : 

ock-botton with no signs of improvement in demand 
ce ineresses in value. Inquiry has been received for 
two mill feet of timbers and other classes of cutting, 


to be del ered in sixty or more days at points on the 
Rock Island. Brokers state they receive a much larger 
roportion of inquiries than they do orders. Prices 
a a by mills on the Gulf coast on large timbers are 
considerably lower than those for which mills here feel 
they can ford to sell. ; : ; 

Planing mill stocks are still moving fairly well, and 
some of the mills in middle Florida report that the local 
aomand is tiking care of all such lumber turned out, whole- 
dem: taking it from them ‘mill run” at fair prices, or 
salers than would be realized coastwise. Building in the 
en nart of the State is again active, and mills in 
southe’ition are benefiting much from the work going on. 
ag November, 1913, the coastwise lumber, ties, piling 
te. forwarded amounted to 38,175,624 feet, and exports 
vee LSOO.76 feet, a total of 40,075,000 feet. Shipments 
hi November, 1912, were only 385,000,000 feet. The sail 
eee were 149 vessels, with net tonnage 209,712 and 
searauces 143 vessels, net tonnage 206.772. Of this num- 
sea vessi ; from foreign ports had a net tonnage of 38,090. 
gy toe to statement issued by the head office of the 
Keyser-Mt jon Company, it expects to close the large plant, 
now emp! « between six and seven hundred men, on ac- 
count of general unsatisfactory conditions of the Jumber 
market. ‘This plant, which is one of the largest in Florida, 
js located at Southport, ‘ 

“rhe Atlintic & Gulf Lumber Sales Company has estab- 
lished an office at this point. . : . 

January 1 the brokerage office that has been maintained 
in this city by the Cummer Lumber Company, for a number 
of years, will be abolished. T his concern will discontinue 
the buying of lumber from outside mills and will handle 
nothing but the product of its own plant. Its general 
offices are located at Milldale, about 5 miles from this city. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

Artanta, GA., Dee. 9.—Charges against James S. 
Brailey, jr, Homer T, Yaryan, of Toledo, Ohio, and 
E. W. Stetson, of Macon, Ga., receivers for the Yaryan 
Naval Stores Company, of Brunswick, Ga., a $5,200,000 
corporation, are contained in a petition for bankruptcy 
filed in Toledo and received last week in Brunswick. 

Mr. Brailey, who is president of the company, is 
charged with having caused its insolvency by ‘‘extrava- 
gant and wrongful methods and_ policies.” The petition 
declares that the company was insolvent before a_ receiver 
was appointed May 24. It is said that this state of af- 
fairs Was known, and that stockholders agreed to advance 
large sums of money to refinance the company. President 
Brailey is said to have agreed to this proposal and to have 
said that he would pay his proportionate share of the money. 
But it is charged that he repudiated this agreement and that 
he conspired with B. Borchardt & Co., of Brunswick, to 
file a collusive suit in the United States court for the 
Southern district of Georgia for the appointment of re- 
ceivers and the sale of the company’s plant. It is further 
charged that this suit was not for the benefit of the cred- 
itors, but was intended to aid Brailey. 

Lumbermen here seem in accord with the resolution 
offered at the latest meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, in which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is urged to authorize an increase by the railroads 
of 5 percent on all classes and commodities. “During this 
year lumbermen in the Southeast have done nothing more 
than a hand-to-mouth business,” said one dealer last week, 
“and the chief hope of an improvement next year lies in 
more purchases by the railroads. But I do not believe the 
roads are going to enter the market to any greater extent 
than they will have to, unless this increase in rates is 
allowed.” 

















OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorroLk, VA., Dec. 8.—After experiencing a week of 
unusual dullness, the sales of North Carolina pine last 
week were more brisk and a material increase in the 
aggregate was noted. This was especially true of the 
better grades of edge rough lumber, edge box, stock 
sizes of box and roofers. While the prices do not range as 
high as they did some time ago, they are being upheld very 
well and more uniformity in quotations is noted. Sales of 
the better grades are nearly all for domestic use as very few 
export orders are being received. The box makers came on 
the market more freely and while the orders were not 
extraordinarily large, they were numerous showing a note- 
Worthy increase. ‘he movement of 10- and 12-inch box has 
been ot such a character during the last month that prices 
have stiffened and some of the mills have advanced their 
Prices on these items 50 cents a thousand feet. The demand 
for dressed flooring, ceiling and partition is not all that 
would be desired by the manufacturers. This is mainly due 






to the stringeney in the money market which is retarding 
building perations to more or less extent. 

4 It - the consensus of well-informed operators that the 
emand fo i 


r North Carolina pine will continue as it is with 
‘adual increase obtaining around the first of the 
ic, on the other hand, still contend that the buy- 
come with a rush. They state that the stocks 
being carried now by the yards in the North and East are 
small in comparison to what is usually carried and that the 
mills having the lumber on hand when the buying does come 
and in position to ship promptly, will realize good profits. 
While the weather thus far’ has been fair and warm, 
vm operations are still being hampered more or less by 
abor conditions. In fact, some of the operators are import- 


possibly 
year. SS 
ing w 











this forvign labor to help them out. Shipments thus far 
feat Leste compare favorably with November, though the 
as nent 


ewe h has demonstrated to the mills the necessity of a 
= ae 1t in their production or the carrying of larger 
Stocks than they have been accustomed to. 


Which have hee 7 s Some mills 
one-third. Dc running on half time have cut it down to 
em ii _Even With the steady tide of shipments, reports 
ee consuming centers are that the supply is not far 
ahead of the demand. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
BaL-riMorg, Mp., Dec. 8.—The report of the building 
one ‘or for November, which has just been made 
public, shows the total estimated value of the new build- 


ee a ditions and alterations for which permits were 
— curing the month to be $947,229.60, which is a 
mig ' ‘otal than that for any month of the present year, 


a t ‘ree exceptions, only two of which fell consider- 
358 Pig November. The total was made up of $589,- 
ae Si new buildings, $125,000 for 165 additions and 
a, for 678 alterations. 

ce list of new buildings is made up of 191 two- 





story brick dwellings, 10 two-story frame dwellings, 3 
stores, 1 apartment, 1 church, 2 moving picture theatres, 
4 garages, 5 manufacturing buildings and warehouses. ‘The 
banner month of the year has been May with a total of 
$2,120,621, October being next with $1,045.266. The total 
for the eleven months of the year is $10,873,832, which is 
regarded as a very good showing, especially since the aggre- 
gate is likely to be increased to more than $11,000,000. 
And it is to be said that the figures do not include the sub- 
urbs, just outside the city, which, in consequence of a purely 
political division, form a part of the county. And yet it is 
precisely in this section that much of the building has been 
and still is in progress. With the values created there 
added, the total would be far more impressive, and show 
even more convincingly that construction has been a great 
- to the lumber trade, most of the suburban building being 
of frame. 

Norman James, of the N. W. James Lumber Company, 
Aliceanna Street, who has been in Europe for six or seven 





weeks, is on the way back and expected to arrive some 
time the latter part of this week. 
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Smith-Johnson. 
Sr. PauL, MINN., Dee. 8.—Announcement has been made 


of the engagement of Mrs. Eleanor Preston Johnson, widow 
of the late Gov. John A. Johnson, to William Alley Smith, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
day, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. George F. 
friends of Mrs. Johnson, in St. Paul. 
will be present. 
friends of the contracting parties, as they have been friends 
for the last two years. 
in 1894, was 
Governor Johnson died in September, 1909, and since that 
time Mrs. Johnson has lived in St. Paul. 
a resident of Minneapolis ror some years, but went to Pitts- 
burgh October 1 as eastern sales manager of the Stack- 
Gibbs Lumber Company, of Gibbs, Idaho. 
Michigan, where he was brought up in the lumber business. 
He came to Minneapolis in 1890 to work for the Akeley 
Lumber Company and 
Company. 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Company and ater a brief stay at 
Tittsburgh, representing another company. returned to Minne- 
apolis three years ago. 


The wedding will take place Christmas 
Van Slyck, 
About sixty guests 
The announcement is not a surprise to 


Mrs. Johnson, before her marriage 


Miss Eleanor Preston, of Rochester, Minn. 


Mr. Smith has been 
He is a native of 


later traveled for the W. S. Hill 


Later he became eastern sales agent for the 





Bowman-Freund. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Hl. Freund, 3802 North Paulina Street, 


Chicago, bave announced the engagement of their daughter 














R. A. BOWMAN. 


MISS HELENA FREUND. 


Helena to R. A. Bowman, of Chicago. Mr. 
was with the AMERICAN 
has not been made public. 


Sowman formerly 
LUMBERMAN. The wedding date 





Champlin-Hussey. 


RocneEster, N. H., Dee. 9.—Miss Helen Marr Hussey, 
daughter of Prof. and Mrs. Charles E. Hussey, and W. H. 
Champlin, well known lumberman of this city, were united 
in marriage November 29. Miss Jane Van Etten, of Kingston, 
a classmate of the bride, was maid of honor and Wallace 
Hussey, a brother of the bride, was best man. Mr. Champlin 
is a prominent business man and the bride is a graduate of 
Wellesley College. They will make their home here. 





Ransom-Canady. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 10.—A marriage of much interest 
to Nashville lumbermen took place at Snow Hill, N. C. 
Miss Rosalie Canady was married to Samuel B. Ransom 
at the home of the bride’s father. Mr. Ransom was for a 
number of years connected with John B. Ransom & Co., of 
this city, and is a brother of A. B., McEwen and Marvin 
Ransom. He is also a brother of the late John B. Ransom. 
At present he manufactures lumber at Oriental, N. C. 


George-Carpenter. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Dec. 10.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Miss Florence Lucetta Carpen- 
ter, only daughter of Warren Spencer Carpenter, to Howard 
Stephenson George, a grandson of Senator Stephenson, the 
well known lumberman. 





TIMBER CUT IN FLORIDA IN 1912. 


The Florida Department of Agriculture has issued a 
statement of the timber cut in Florida in 1912. The 
number of feet cut was 1,000,000,000. The State’s 
woodworking industries used 521,141,796 feet, of which 
476,000,000 feet was cut in the State, about 47 percent 
of the total cut. Of this quantity used by the wood- 
working plants 473,000,000 feet was pine and 3,000,000 
feet cypress. Of the total, 407,712,007 feet went into 


planing mill products, 55,589,000 into packing boxes and 
erates, 35,856,500 into sash, doors, blinds and general 
mill work, 9,616,235 feet into tobacco boxes, 1,591,100 
into ship and boatbuilding, 167,095 into vehicles and 
vehicle parts, and 2,064,271 into miscellaneous products. 
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Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects.) 


Recommend 


Birch Finish 


to your customers and watch them 
prick up their ears and get out their 
pencils when you tell them the price. 
A lot of builders have an idea it’s 
prohibitive in cost simply because 
they don’t find it in every retail lum- 
ber yard, but the fact is for beauty, 
durability and added selling merit 
it’s about the cheapest Finish on 
the market today. 


Theres Good Money 
In It For Dealers 


too in that it’s a wood that doesn’t deterior- 
ate and being classed with the peer of finish 
woods the selling price can be fluctuated to 
meet conditions. But aside from the profit— 
Birch will add tone to your yard—it will 
broaden your possible sales and as a feature 
occasionally in your local advertising, will 
show you are alive to the demands of mod- 
ern day builders. 

As Finish, Birch reaches the height of its 
applicability to the retail yard, but as Flooring 
it is steadily gaining favor with builders who 
discriminate and here its beauty as well as 
durability recommend it highly. 


Sells On Merit— 


the chief factor in its favor, as judged from the build- 
ers’ viewpoint, being its susceptibility to all kinds of 
stains and finishes as well as to white enamel. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 


for Birch Book ‘‘A”’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., JOHN OELHAFEN, 


Appleton, Wis. Tomahawk, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER.CO., DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Green Bay, Wis. 
RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 


LUMBER CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 

C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 
WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 
HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 
I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
es LUMBER CO., 


man, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 


Wausau, Wis. 
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eal Jobs Await ) 


Young Men Who 
Know Retailing 


of lumber and can grasp the modern-day 
ideas of merchandising. Why not be pre- 
pared with all the knowledge obtainable 
when opportunity knocks. Here are a 
number of good books containing just the 
information you will need, written by some 
of the best authorities in the lumber and 
building field. Look them over, order one 


or two and prepare for the day you will 
be the boss. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances for storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; il- 
lustrated anc. handsomely ae in cloth, Price 
Ee ee 1.50 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘ ‘CURIOSITY SHOP”’. 


A reference work containing hundreds of 
pre actical questions about the lumber business. 
o each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid...... 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed on 176 pages_ 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent Shenae to any address on 
this continent for ....... . $1.59 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
PS.) BER MOE sucuc cc ehoneessnwsewacenscncsc cD 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 

The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
DIME. Cle oahmbubaaadtenesacccGer ness 4.0 
AE CS oSk aoe bb sce Ssnsa esos seeasnns 000 ode00 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simple 
and complete exposition of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department store 
forms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commission business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great pains 
have been taken to make everything clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern labev-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable one for any- 
one desiring to acquire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying ‘modern bookkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising, as in a retail lumber 
business, or in manufacturing accounts. Price, 
OE eT eT Tr re 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special eccounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and firancing 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 
corporations are often engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 
20 illustrations. Price, postpaid...........$1.00 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

A working manual of correct forms coverirg 
the relations of architect, contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 
handy reference book, bound in cloth (size, 
934x6%, 112 pages). Feice, postpaid.......$1. 

ESTIMATING. 

A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
—, and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A handy book around any re- 
tail yard. 3cund in cloth (size, 9%x6%), 112 
pages. Price, postpaid. .....500-s aan $1.00 


For any of the above books, address 


American Lumberman 
a 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Advance in Cedar Siding, Which is Scarce—Holiday 
Restrictions of Output Expected to Improve Prices— 
Apple Box Consumption. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 6.—Very little change is notice- 
able in the demand for lumber and shingles the last 
week, with the exception that cedar siding seems to be 
getting scarce and clear had advanced $2 a thousand and 
A and B grades $1. This is the season when the demand 
naturally would be expected to be the most quiet of the 
year, just as winter is beginning in the Middle West. 
Many of the sawmills and shingle mills of Washington 
and Oregon are closing down to remain closed at least 
until after the holidays, and in most cases indefinitely, 
not intending to operate again until conditions are 
better. This restriction of the output will eventually 
remedy the trouble in a measure. Wholesalers are find- 
ing it harder to buy now, and if there was much of a 
demand the market would be more firm. But as soon as 
inventories are taken by the yard operators of the Middle 
West, more or less heavy buying will come for stocks in 
retail yards are proverbiz lly “light, and this buying 
should be noticeable in Janu: ry and Febru: ry. 

Export trade has shown some not very pronounced 
signs of revival. Coastwise cargo is firmer in that sales 
are not made for future delivery to any extent. Heavy 
rains throughout California indicate better crops the 
coming year after two dry years, and this is encouraging 
from a lumber standpoint. Then, too, the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition will take more lumber 
during the next fourteen months, prior to its opening, 
than all put together heretofore, and this with the build- 
ing in San Franeiseo because of the exposition eee 
that the way is prepared for a better business in Cali 
fornia in 1914. 


Reports Excellent Yard Trade. ° 


A satisfactory fall trade has been enjoyed by the Dunn 

L umber Conipany, of this city, according to E. L. Dunn. 

“We have experienced an excellent demand from the 
yard trade the last fall,”’ said he, ‘‘and have no complaint 
to make of the volume of business we have enjoyed. We 
ship into twenty-one States and have yet to find a yard 
dealer who complained about the condition of the demand 
for lumber in his vicinity. Going into such a diversified 
section of the country we are able to judge pretty well of 
conditions. If the coastwise and foreign cargo business 
was better and the railroads were in the market as they 
are some years, I do not believe Pacific coast lumbermen 
would have any complaint to make of business conditions. 
Just now yard demand is quiet owing to winter conditions 
prevailing in the middle West and East, but I look for 
yard buying to begin after the first of the year for the 
spring trade. The fact that 2 good many mills are now 
closed down does not have any immediate marked effect 
on conditions as would have been the case had they closed 
during the summer. However, I believe we will see a 
stronger demand in the new year and an excellent trade 
throughout the year as far as the yard demand is con- 
cerned.”’ Mr. Dunn has been in the wholesale business in 
Seattle for the last four or five years, coming here from 
Rhinelander, Wis., where for many vears he was connected 
with lumber manufacturing concerns. He thoroughly un- 
derstands the middle western conditions, and has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the trade. 

A suggestion of State Fire Warden EF, W. Ferris would 
give the impression that it may not be long before timber 
will be a curiosity in the State. However, he is looking 
to the future, for he proposes that a hundred acres of 
original timberland be set apart by the State, the road 
associations and timbermen, along the permanent high- 
ways in parcels of perhaps an acre each for the purpose of 
showing future generations what kind of timber Washing- 
ton really had. 

An idea of the amount of lumber consumed by the apple 
industry of the West can be obtained from an estimate 
just made of the 1913 apple crop of the Wenatchee, 
Yakima, Hood River, Rogue River, southern Idaho, Walla 
Walla, Spokane, Bitter Root and other western districts. 
This crop amounts to 6,000 car loads or a total of 3,600,000 
boxes of apples. The estimate is exclusively for apples 
and does not include other fruit of which many hundreds 
of car loads were shipped out. The Wenatchee district 
leads the apple shipments with 2,709 car loads, Yakima 
following with 1,209 car loads and Hood River next with 
700 car loads. 

Moving pictures showing the lumber and shingle busi- 
ness from the stump to the car are being taken by a noted 
photographer, under the auspices of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, and when completed they will be 
shown at a Seattle theater. Afterward they will be sent 
to eastern retail lumber conventions for the purpose of 
advertising Pacific coast lumber and shingle products. 
Later on these pictures will be given to-the film exchanges, 
which will place them on circuits where they will be shown 
to consumers in all markets. It is the hope of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association that this will stimulate a 
demand for Coast forest products. It is but another indi- 
cation of the efforts being made by this organization to 
better trade conditions in the West. 

Since the recent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in Seattle unionism seems to have been given a 
new lease of life on the north coast. A year ago it was an- 
nounced that this organization purposed to organize the 
men working in the sawmills and woods, through the In- 
ternational Union of Shingle Weavers, which was the 
only union organization among those working in the mills 
and forests. The name of this organization was changed 
to the International Union of Shingle Weavers, Saw Mill 
Workers and Woodsmen, and it is announced that it will 
hold a convention beginning January 12, 1914, at Aberdeen, 
to continue for a week. Organized labor for a long time 
has looked enviously upon the lumber industry as a field 
for extending its membership. but has never made much 
headway. Lumber workers are paid good wages and are 
industrious and contented, but naturally on this account 
labor organizers see an excellent field among them for 
securing “membe rship dues. 


Short Courses in Forestry and Lumbering. 


Hugo Winkenwerter, dean of the College of Forestry ot 
the University of Washington at Seattle, announces that 
the sixth session of practical short courses in forestry and 
lumbering at the university will begin January 5, to con- 
tinue twelve weeks. This course is designed particularly 
to help young men already familiar in a general way with 
the work that is done at logging camps to increase their 
efficiency. The subjects required include forest measure- 
ments, such as a study of log rules, scaling, cruising and 
mapping: forest surveying including engineering drawing, 
topographical and map drawing and practical surveying 
experience; logging, detailed study of machines used, 


- pains and care in manufacturing and selecting 


operation in logs, capital required, cost of log: ng et 
addition other studies from the list in the cours of force! 
may be selected. a 
The university also has a course in forestry 
taken in one or two years. The subjects ; 
first year are silviculture, forest measurement survey; 
geology, characteristics of trees, and in the cond so 
silviculture, forest measureme nts and surve) ig, and it 
addition forest management and lumbering, |} Ry oth 
studies from forest administration, forest law nd laces! 
of trees. No tuition is charged for the short © urge the 
being merely a slight expense for the materi: useq. -” 
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J. H. Parker, of Seattle, formerly of the irker-p el 
Lumber Company, is one of the organizers of d has th 
controlling interest in the Blaine Investment C pany that 
has bought the valuable water front propert at Bait 
that was the site of the old H. L. Jenkins mi destroyal 
by fire several years ago. Mr. Parker will uti ze Dart of 


the site for a 12-machine shingle mill that \ l be con. 
structed at once. The balance of the 200 a: cos Will | 
placed on the market and sold for industri: sites ~ 
corporation has been formed to build a rai!-oad fron 
Blaine to Lynden and on to connect with the ellinghan 
Northern, a Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pa property 
Should this road be constructed it would give Blaine ths 
Milwaukee as well as the Great Northern Railway for a 
eastern outlet. 7 

There is a feeling among eastern buyers of luinber yigi 
ing this market that fir manufacturers are 0\ rlooking 4 
great opportunity to popularize fir finish by jot taking 
Ea lash grain 
finish for the beauty of its grain. Eastern b a 
will be possible to work up a much greater sale 
if they could secure a steady supply of it, pro) 
factured and selected for its appearance; they 
$5 or $6 more a thousand feet for it, but manufactures 
seem to be apathetic and do not care to take the troy, 
necessary to furnish a steady supply of this stock, ‘ 





’ ild obtai n 


Looking Over Timber Interests. 


A great deal of interest has been evinced in the visit jp 
Seattle recently of the representatives of the Grandin | 
Coast Timber Company, consisting of E. B. (Grandin, of 
Washington, D. C.; his son, G. W. Grandin, 0! Cleveland 
Ohio; J. L. Grandin, of Boston, Mass., a nephew, and] 
B. White, of Kansas City, Mo. They, with ©. V. Fish 
and his two sons, of the Fisher Flouring Mills Company 


3 
i 





Seattle, are well known through their extensive interest 
in hardwood products in Missouri and yellow pine jy 
Louisiana, as well as Washington fir and cedar timber 
mills that 7 


Their visit has revived numerous rumors of tl 
may be built to manufacture their fir and ce: 
here. Of this, however, it is stated that no 
matured. Negotiations are under way with the Wyer. 
haeuser interests that if acted upon favorably by th} 
boards of directors of both concerns may result jn : 
development of the timber holdings of both which adjoin § 
and to some extent interlock. Accompanying these gentle. ‘ 
men is W. W. Warren, a son-in-law of O. V. Fisher, wh 
has been for a number of years manager of the extens 
plant known as the Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Compa 
at Fisher, La., which as its name indicates is located jp 
the longleaf vellow pine belt, and is one of the four la 
operations of the Missouri Land & Lumber Exchang 
Company in Louisiana. 

An address will be delivered before the Forest Club 
the University of Washington, at Denny Hall, on the even 
ing of December 18 by J. J. Donovan, preside 
Bloedel Donovan T.imber Mills. Mr. Donovan 
his visit to the Panama Canal and the West 
will illustrate his talk with over a hundred 
stereopticon views. It will be in the nature of a trad] 
talk and not technical in nature and will be especially in 
teresting to the general public. Mr. Donovan is an «& 
perienced civil engineer, logger and lumberman, 
president of the Pacific Logging Congress, so there is 
doubt his talk will be instructive as well as interesting 

An addition to the number of wholesale lumbermen 
Seattle comes in the entry of the C. I. Klopfenstein C 
panv, with offices at 523 White Building. Mr. Klopfens 
worked upward through the minor positions in the yan | 
and mills to the position of manager with the Booth 
Kelley Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore. Later fort 
vears he was with the United States Lumber Compan) 
Darrington, Wash. On the expiration of this time he wa] 
salesman for the W. I. McKee Lumber Comp , in west § 
ern territory, thus bringing to his new enterpr 
experience in the manufacture and marketing 
cedar lumber and shingles. : 

Cc. H. Bradford, president of the Edwards & Bradf 
Lumber Company. of Sioux City, Iowa, accompanied 
Mrs. Bradford, were in Seattle last week. The comp 
maintains offices in the White Building. and on the tr] 
Mr. Bradford also visited and inspected the plant ope § 
ated by it at Elk, Wash., near Spekane, under the nam 
of Consolidated Lumber Company. N. H. Emery, mat 9 
ager of the Consolidated Lumber Company, was also? 
Seattle this week. 

D. Page Simons, who has been acting secretary 
Washington Forest Fire Association, with offices int 
Henry Building, this city, for the last year, will deave it 
a few days for Los Gatos, Cal., where he’ will remain red 
eral months looking after his timber interests in thd 
State. its 

The Port Blakeley Mill Company will shut down Ij 
plant at Port Blakeley today, to remain closed indefinite 
owing to the quiet condition of the lumber market. 

Perey D. Hillis, manager of the Western Timber Hold My 
Company, of Victoria, B. C., was in Seattle this week 07 
meet F. Brown, of Chicago, president of the compan § 
who is in the West on a visit. ni 

The Waite Mill & Timber Company, of Granite bee 
has ordered another Mershon 66-inch style O Saginaw bang 
resaw through the Seattle agency of the E. ©. Mershot 


e 
Company. This makes the second band resaw of 
; 
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same stvle to be included in the equipment of the ae 

The 1914 issue of the Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Gu 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assoc iation will be 0 be 
press about December 20, and will contain a Jarge num of 
of new stations and r ites there to, as well as corrections" 
date. i 


the § 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 
EverE?rt, WAsuH., Dec. 8.—The Brown-unze " 
Company, of Arlington, is engaged in hee 
Blackman sawmill at Snohomish, recentl) see 
All the material that can be possibly used wi!! be ull 
in the new Brown-Kunze mill at Arlington. aon 
Victor Pierson, one of the large logginy core a 
of Priest River, Idaho, recently had shipped io him whi 
Arlington a gasoline donkey engine of 40-hors: pr piers 
he plans to use in his extensive operations. * press 
visited this section a few weeks ago and was 0 co 
with the work of the new donkey that he ord ret 
structed upon similar lines. ian, 
Frank Kunze, of Arlington, a wellknown br He wis 
turned recently from St. Louis, Mo., with a ride, 
warmly welcomed by a large circle of frie nd 
August Holmauist. of Monroe, has added 
equipment a 40- horsepower gasoline engine. 
is carrying on operations on a large scale th 
The O. K. shingle mill, located 5 miles 
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Mat has closed for an indefinite period and the big 
ore iad employed is idle. 


jhomish County commissioners intend to arrange 
at nedule of taxation for logged-off lands with a view 
° ling those who are holding the lands for higher 





4 pay a higher rate than heretofore. 
Lit hipping last week included 500,000 feet of lumber 

roaumer Strathalbyn from the Canyon and Weyer- 
- nills for Port Pirie, Australia; 500,000 feet of 
yas yom the Crown plant in Mukilteo on the steamer 
Ho or San Diego. The barkentine Aurora arrived at 
th ; plant to !oad 1,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
wes 1 of South America. 

—ooOoowoeers 
OMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 

Mill its Down for Overhauling and Repairs—Com- 


mit ec Named to Plan Organization of Lumbermen’s 
Ch Market to Improve. 

T _ Wasu., Dec. 8.—The Mineral Lake Lumber 
will shut down its mill at Mineral December 20 


Com} 
to re idle until about March 1 to permit of overhaul- 
ing extensive improvements. Among other things 
o PI band resaw and an automatic edger are to be 
inst: increasing the capacity of the plant 25,000 feet, 
maki! one of the largest in the Tacoma Eastern rail- 
road vict. The mill now cuts 75,000 feet a day and 
count 100,000 when the improvements are finished. 
The ral Lake is one of the pioneers of the Tacoma 
Fast ailroad district, the company owning a splendid 
body ‘imber and keeping its mill strictly up to date. 
Allied with the Mineral Lake are the Pacific States 
Lumber Company and its big mill at Selleck, the outputs 
of both mills being handled by the Tacoma & Eastern 
Lumber Company, one of the largest selling agencies of 
the Tacoma district and of which J. G. Dickson, of the 
Mine Lake and Pacifie States companies, is president, 
and | Demarest, of the Pacific National and D. & 
M. companies, treasurer and manager. 

F. W. Sumner, of the Sumner Iron Works of Everett, 


who was in the city last week, announced that his com- 
pany has leased the large plant of the defunct Gawley 
Foundry & Machine Company on the city waterway here 











and will continue to operate it along with the Phoenix Iron 
Works plant in Tacoma that it has had under lease since 
its Everett plant burned. The company is rebuilding the 
Ev plant and expects to start it up also about January 
1. 1 Sumner company has landed the contract for the 
Springfield Lumber Company's new electric mill at Spring- 
field, O1 and is building a big shingle mill for the Copslis 
Lumber Company at Carlyle on the Columbia River, the mill 
to hav 12 Sumner upright machines. The Springfield 
designs were prepared by J. F. Lustig, designer for the 
Sumner works, the contract being secured in competition 
with so of the foremost companies. It will have a 
capacit f 250,000 feet per 10 hour run. Mr. Sumner 
states that in the last seven months the company has built 
the machinery for 12 mills, the contracts amounting to over 
$500,000 

Robert Hl. Brinker, secretary and manager of the Western 
Saw Company, 2317 Pacific Avenue, Coast representative of 
R. Hoe & Co., of New York, announces the recent completion 
of a fully equipped factory for turning out all descriptions 
of cir ir and band saws up to 84-inch circulars and bands 
16 inches wide. The equipment includes a modern shop for 
all kinds of saw repair work and a complete line of saw 
teeth and rings. 

J. A. Gable, of the Pacific Mutual Door Company: W. A. 
Whitman, of the Tacoma Mill Company, and Jerry. G. 
Startup, of the Fir Tree Lumber Company and Whitlatch 
Lumber Company, and G. A. Cain comprise a committee 
named local lumbermen to draw up a plan of organiza- 
tion for a Lumbermen'’s Club in Tacoma. 

W. W. Woodbridge, of the Fir Tree Lumber Company, who 
has gained considerable prominence lately from his book 
“Skooting Skyward" and ‘Woodrow Bridges Philosophy” 
will retire from the lumber business this month and on 
December 15 will join the editorial staff of the Tacoma 
Ledger, the local morning newspaper, where he can give full 
sway to his literary abilities, 


T. S. Holland, of the Holland & Cook Manufacturing 
Company of this city, handlers of Crown silos. was elected 
vice president of the Northwest Silo Association, recently 
organized at a meeting held. in Seattle. 
Improvement in Market Expected. 

satisfied there will a gradual improvement in the 
and we are piling up stock on that basis.”’ said J. G. 
of the Pacific States and Mineral Lake lumber 
s, and president of the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber 





compan 


Company, yesterday. “The market is hanging on. There is 
some nand and dimension particularly is a little firmer 
than days ago, about 50 cents better. Prices are as low 
is tl can go and what change comes must necessarily be 
for the better. IT believe it will pay well to hold stocks and 
wait tier prices.” 


rhe Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Company has its 


plan the tidelands in steady operation, running light. 
Its sawmill is cutting factory stock for the sash and door 
plan President John Buffelen says be would rather talk 
about snything than the sash and door market these days. 


I. Walker Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company, says 


that ie market is not getting better fast.””. While busi- 
nes coming in and the company is running short hours, 
Mr. Poster says prices are very unsatisfactory and he sees 
not on which to base a reliable prediction on what the 
ra holds, especially with the railroads not doing any- 
in 
Advance in Coastwise Freights Predicted. 

ig ‘ions are being made that coastwise lumber freights 
ma ance in the next few weeks, San Francisco going to 
me S3.75 and southern California ports to from $4 to 
a -» The ruling quotation to San Francisco has been $3. 


it © advent of the stormy season owners are disposed to 
as ‘er rates and it is reported there are very few idle 


C08 ° lumber carriers. Of a fleet of several French 
. ying idle at San Francisco Comyn, Mackall & Co. 


© jast week chartered three for lumber offshore. Two 
oad at Eureka for United Kingdom at 60s: another 
6d for part cargo at San Francisco and 67s 6d for 
on Puget Sound for the United Kingdom. The 
rm has chartered the schooner Camano for lumber 
ie Sound to the west coast of South America at 


Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association announces. the 
establishment of a slow pay account department in 
‘tion with the association, and that the 1914 edition 
Lumbermen’s freight rate guide, published by its 
department. will be ready for distribution December 15. 
van den Wall Bake and M. H. Bruyn. representing 
ya Forest Exploitation Company. of Amsterdam, were 
‘ oma last week and were among the callers at the St. 
facoma Lumber Company's mills where they made an 
sting tour of the big plant, leaving here for Portland. 
wr. van den Wall Bake: 

vr expect to begin sawing at our mill near Sumatra in 
Tt will have a capacity of about 50,000 fect_a day. 
rchased the supplies for it on Puget Sound. We are 
Northwest getting a few nointers on the business.” 
ie annual meeting of the Raymond Commercial Club 
‘nond, Wash., F. A. Hart. of the Hardwood Lumber 
\" sty, Raymond, was unanimously elected president. 
‘art is an energetic young lumberman and will make 

an able presiding officer. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Announcement of Coming Change in Management of 
Lumber Agency—Reorganization of Lumber, Tim- 
ber and Box Interests. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQquIAM, WaAsH., Dee. 8.—The man- 
agement of the Pacific Lumber Agency will undergo 
some changes beginning with the first of the year. The 
capital stock of the corporation has been increased from 
$10,000 to $50,000, thus giving the new management an 
opportunity to broaden the agency’s operations. 

A. F. Peterson, who has been manager of the agency 
since its organization and who was largely responsible 
for the organization, has resigned, the resignation to 
take effect January 1. A. L. Davenport, of this city, 
who has been manager of the Grays Harbor Information 
Bureau and secretary-manager of the City Retail Lum- 
ber Company, has been chosen as Mr. Peterson’s suc- 
cessor. Mr. Davenport will continue as manager of the 
two above-mentioned companies and it is planned to 
combine the offices of the three organizations. 

Mr. Davenport is a prominent Grays Harbor business 
man, logger and lumberman. He is considered an able 
and broad-gaged man and there is no doubt that the 
agency will continue one of the large factors in the mar- 
keting of Pacific coast forest products. 

}¥. L. La Mar will remain as assistant manager. Mr. 
La Mar is a popular young lumberman, who, prior to his 
connection with the agency, was for several years identi- 
fied with the Pacific coast department of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company. 

The National Lumber & Box Company, which has one 
of the largest sawmill plants on Grays Harbor, was re- 
cently reorganized and merged with the timber holding 
company owned by the same interests and known as the 
Wasnington-Oliio Lumber Company A new company was 
incorporated, becoming operative December 1 and known 
as the National Lumber & Manufacturing Company. This 
new company, incorporated for $1,500,000, took over all 
assets and assumed all liabilities of the other two com- 
panies, The officers of the new company remain the same 
as of those of the National Timber & Box Company and 
the management remains in the hands of T. W. Tebb. 

“Everybody,” says A. F. Peterson, of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, “‘naturally is looking for an improvement in busi- 


ness when the currency bill shall have passed and Con- 
gress has quit agitation along these specified lines, which 
has caused people to be restless and conservative.” Mr. 


Peterson went to Minneapolis, Des Moines and Chicago, with 
an eye especially as to the status of the lumber trade. He 
found stocks somewhat short, with buying, wholesale and 
retail, in small lots to tide over until a settled condition 
shall prevail throughout the country. 

The farmers, according to Mr. Peterson, appear to be 
the most contented class. They have prospered under the 
high cost of living as no other class has prospered in recent 
years. Crops this year are generally good and the farmer 
has no reason to complain. With business men and manu- 
facturers times have been somewhat close. They are all 
hoping for improvement, especially with the opening of the 
Panama Canal. Railroads are promising to buy, and, while 
matters look unfavorable just now, the outlook, according 
to Mr. Feterson, is encouraging. 

The trouble the Los Angeles Investment Company is hav- 


ing with the Government for alleged fraudulent use of 
the mails is felt on the Harbor. This company ordinarily 


carries a stock from between 3.000.000 and 5,000,000 feet 


of lumber and its finishing plant, valued at more than 
$167,000, is one of the big woodworking industries of 
southern California. This concern buys its lumber on 


Grays and Willapa Harbors and its being out of the buy- 
ing market is felt. 

The Niagara Falls Ladder Company has moved into its 
new factory building on N Street. Five machines are being 
installed that will enable the factory to utilize rough lumber 
in its work. Heretofore dressed lumber has been bought 
from local mills, but hereafter the company will do its 
own resawing and planing at a considerable saving in 


expense. One of the new machines is a press for forming 
fittings out of sheet steel. It is the only machine of its 


kind on the Coast used in ladder making. 

3. F. Johnston, one of the pioneer millmen and loggers 
of Aberdeen, has resigned from active service in the Coats- 
Fordney Logging Company and has named as his successor 
Walter L. Stout, who will take charge January 1. 

A. F. Stockwell, manager of the Big Creek 
Logging Company, is making a trip througk 
study the lumber market of that State. 


Timber & 
“alifornia to 


A. Globensky, who has been managing a lumber com- 
pany in the Philippine Islands, has returned to Hoquiam 
and gone into business, 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 8.—Foreign demand and 
orders supplied are in keeping with the condition that 
has prevailed for several weeks. Many cargoes of fir 
lumber have been shipped foreign by the waterfront 
mills of this city during the year, and especially has 
there been notable activity during the last quarter. 
Coastwise shipments have also been a little better. With 
all this, the prices have not been at a point to please the 
manufacturers. Australia is a very heavy consumer of 
Bellingham-made lumber, and some of the largest cargoes of 
lumber ever shipped from this port have gone to that coun- 
try this year. The consensus among the cargo shippers is 
thet Australia will be a heavy consumer of lumber during 
the next year, as advance information received indicates 
that there will be more building operations in that land in 
1914 than during the present year. This, of course, has a 
tendency to encourage the lumber manufacturers. 

Lumbermen who have the proverbial “ear to the ground” 
claim to hear rumblings of a mighty rush of lumber ship- 
ments to the Atlantic coast via the Panama Canal. It is 
confidently believed that as soon as the canal is ready for 
lumber carriers the trade with the Atlantic coast will be 
intensely augmented. 

The schooner Expansion cleared from E. K. Wood mill 
laden with fir lumber for Inquique, Chile; the schooner 
Francis Leggett, due at Bloedel Donovan Mills, waterfront 
plant, for cargo of lumber; the steam schooner Shasta, due 
at I. K. Wood mill for cargo of lumber for delivery at San 
Pedro, Cal.. make up the shipping activities of the week. 

Box shooks, laths and railroad ties are in demand. The 
box shook trade, especially, is heavy. Large shipments are 
made to California fruitgrowers, while standing orders are 
on file in some of the mill offices for shipment of box shooks 
to Singapore. 

Logging operations are being prosecuted with vigor in the 
various camps of Whatcom and Skagit Counties. The fact 
that a brisk foreign trade is being enjoyed by the various 
‘argo mills of Puget Sound created a stiff demand for logs. 
Observation at different ports along Puget Sound does not 
reveal an excessive supply of logs in booms in the salt 
water. Inquiry among the various logging camp operators 
shows no disposition to curtail the output of camps and 
it is likely all camps will run until the close of the year, 
and will begin the new year with renewed vigor. 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Dec. 6.—About 500 men are con- 
structing the logging railroad that is being built for the 
Smith-Powers Logging Company from Myrtle Point 
along the south fork of the Coquille River to the south- 
ern part of the county. The first unit of the road is 20 
miles in length and ends at a ranch which has been 
purchased as a townsite. Here the company will have 
a distributing point and headquarters. The road is 
standard in every way and is rock ballasted. It is the 
intention of the company to use electric power for log- 
ging. The power will be transmitted from the C. A. 
Smith mill in Marshfield. Besides tapping one of the 
most valuable timber belts in southern Oregon the road 
will open a. fine agricultural district. 

The town of Brookings in Curry County, which -is 
being established by the Brookings Timber & Lumber 
Company, has a larger population than any other town in 
Curry County. The sawmill is ready for the installation 
of machinery. Ocean docks will be built. 

W. J. Conrad, secretary of the Coos County Fire Patrol 
Association, reports that the fire protection of the organ- 
ization reached higher efficiency during the last season than 
at any other time since its organization in 1910. The mem- 
bership numbers 205, representing an ownership of about 
400,009 acres of timberland. 

It is likely that Coos and Curry counties will combine 
in making an exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco. One of the big features of the exhibit will 
be a showing of the timber resources and lumber products. 

The North Bend Lumber Company plant at North Bend 
is being improved. The plant cuts about 80,000 feet a day 
and the improvements will increase its capacity. 
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White Pine 


We must move at once 











1 car 4" and 3 cars 6" “D”’ Select 

2 cars each 8" & 10" “D” Select 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
5 cars each 8" & 10" No. 2 Common 
3 cars 5-4 x 12" No. 2 Common 
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Rust-Owen Lumber 


Drummond, Wisconsin 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the. Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PITTSBURGH 





Relayer Rails 


we have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 
at attractive prices:— 


6 tons 20 Ibs. 

125 “ 45 

295 “ 50 * 
5 pieces 45 “ frogs. 
7 6é 50 66 66 
— ie 45 “ points. 
6 66 50 66 os 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











American Lumber & Mfs.Co. | 


General Offices—PITTSBURGH. PA. 















































Manufacturers — 
Silver White Pine We want | 
a i a one | 
meet : White | | 
Idaho White Pine aie 
Northern Soft Cork White Pine | Commission 
| 
—ALSO— Salesmen. 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4”° 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


Wm. Sohnette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HARD MAPLE 
Dry Stock 1” to 4” Thick 


We also have a complete stock of High 
Grade White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER Co. 


940-941 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“CLIMAX TALLY BOOK“ 


For hardwood lumbermen. 110 Rook” size closed saree 
ying. 


inches. Finger straps to a ok open when 
One copy 75c, six ~. smite $7.5 
ERICAN ‘}UMBERMAN, Chicago. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Announcement of Proposed Opening of Boston-Pacific 
Line Creates Enthusiasm—Free Mill Sites to Lum- 
bermen. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dee. 6.—The announcement here this’ 


week that the Boston-Pacific Line, as soon as the Panama 

‘anal shall have been thrown open for commercial traffic, 
will establish fortnightly service between Pacifie coast 
ports and Boston was received here with much enthusiasm 
for, as the vessels will largely carry lumber to Boston, it 
will mean a new outlet for about 60,000,000 feet of mate- 
rial bere annually. While not a very big cut in the total 
output it will help ‘‘some. The company will operate 
eight steamers to begin with, their aggregate carrying 
capacity being about 50,000 tons deadweight. Hind, 
Rolph & Co., with headquarters at San Francisco, will 
be the company’s Pacific coast representative, and it is 
understood that a man will be placed in Portland to look 
after the business here. It is expected to carry to Boston 
about 120,000,000 feet of fir from the Pacifie Northwest 
each year, and that half of this quantity will be fur- 
nished by Portland and Columbia River mills. 

Hind, Rolph & Co. does a large export lumber business 
out of Pacific Northwest ports, shipping approximately 
180,000,000 feet. With 120,000,000 feet going to Boston 
it will be in the market in the Columbia River district and 
in Washington for a grand total of 300,000,000 feet per 
annum, or about half the annual output of the mills in 
Portland, and Portland has the distinction of shipping 
more lumber than any other one port in the world. To 
begin with the company will give a 40-cent rate to Boston, 
but it is said better rates may be granted as traflic develops. 
In Boston the company has its own water front facilities, 
lumber yards and delivery system so that cargoes can be 
taken care of promptly as soon as they arrive. 

From Bay City, Ore.. comes the report that the Commer- 
cial Club there offers free mill sites as an inducement to 
lumber manufacturers to locate there. say City is in the 
heart of a large timber area. 

Today 200 citizens of Eugene called on Robert A. Booth, 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, and urged that he be- 
come a candidate for United States senator. Mr. Booth 
replied that he would present a formal answer in a few 
days, as he wished to think the matter over carefully. 

The Western Pine Lumber Company, which operates a 
large sawmill at Wright's Station, near Klickitat, Wash., 
on the upper Columbia River, has just closed for the season 
after a big year’s run. The company is now constructing 
a 100-foot dam with a depth of 50 feet, across Snyder Creek, 
that will create a large log pond. : 

Practically all of the logging camps in the Columbia River 
district have closed for the season and many of them plan 
not to resume activities until March. Camps in the moun- 
tains have considerable snow and it is said there is no 
money in cutting logs under such conditions, as the men 
are not accustomed to work in snow. At a meeting held 
this afternoon by the Columbia River Loggers’ Association, 
it was stated that there are sufficient logs in the water now 
to fill the demand until the camps resume operations. Some 


mills in this district have closed and most of them will 
close within the next two weeks for the annual overhauling 
of the machinery. 


John W. Blodgett, Michigan timberman 
old library building property here at Stark and Broadway 
Streets, has let a contract for the erection of a_ theater 
and business structure to cover a ground space of 100 by 


and owner of the 


200 feet, and costing approximately $275,000. 
George H. Cecil, district forester in charge of the Port- 
land office of the Forest Service, has just approved a con- 


tract for sale of $2,779,000 board feet of Douglas fir tim 
ber on the Santiam National Forest to Fred Gooch, of Gooch, 
Ore. The timber is on the north fork of the Santiam River 
and is tributary to the Corvallis & Eastern Railroad. The 
stumpage price, log scale in the woods, is $2 a thousand 
board feet and the contract allows approximately two years 
for cutting. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


An Active Logging Operation—Elected Fresident of 
Silo Association—An Eight Months’ Run—British 
Columbia Advices. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 6.—About 300 men will be kept 
busy this winter logging for the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, which has closed its mill for a short period. 
The mill cut during the season approximately 30,000,000 
feet of lumber. It is planned to start operations again 
early in February. A crew of about 200 men is working 
in the company’s logging camp on the west fork of Slate 
Creek, about 30 miles above St. Joe, Idaho. About 100 
more are divided between camps on the Spokane Inter- 
national and about Coeur d’Alene Lake. About 8,000,000 
feet of logs will be cut on the Spokane International and 
about 5,000,000 in the camps about Coeur d’Alene Lake. 
The company reports the outlook good for the season 
of 1914. The McGoldrick Lumber Company has the ad- 
vantage of many mills of the district, because, located 


in the city, it can dispose of its waste products at a figure 


that assists in paying operating expenses. 

W. E. Frost, of Priest River, Idaho, plans to establish 
a tie mill in the Pend d’Orielle Valley.” Mr. 
with the Frost-Cope Lumber Company. 

S. B. Coon, of the Interstate Silo Company, 
city, was elected president of the Northwestern Silo As- 
sociation, which held a meeting at Seattle last week. The 
association will work along educational lines in a campaign 
to promote the sale of western fir silos. 

The Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company has closed its mill at 
Coeur d'Alene for the season, 
months. The planer will continue to run for several weeks. 
The daily cut has been 240,000 feet. 

Advices from the “Crow” district of British Columbia dis- 
trict say that the Otis-Staples Lumber Company, of Wvyeliff, 
will attempt to operate all winter. It has constructed a hot 
pond w = h will be used for the first time this winter. The 
Crows Nest Pass Lumber Company 
log heavily this winter. 
At Jaffrey, B. C., 
expects to operate 


the Eask Kootenay 
nearly all of December. 


Lumber 


Forest Mills Lumber Company (Ltd.) have closed for the 
season. Two of the four mills are logging. It has not 


been decided whether all the mills will be operated next 
Chase, B. C., 
has closed a most 
Business has been good and the company 
is planning to cut an extra large supply of logs for next 


season. The Adams River Lumber Company at 
of which J. P. McGoldrick is president, 
successful year. 


Frost was 


of this 


after a steady run of eight 


at Wardner will not 
The mill has closed for the season. 
Company 
All mills of the 


ee 
season's run. A good season has also been experi need b 
the Okanagan Lumber Company at Enderby. Crews Pag 
operating in the bush. The Arrow Lake Lumber 


Com 
at Arrowhead and the mill at Kamloop, both trolley 


by the Lamb-Davis interests, did not operate this year, 
It is expected that they will not be put in operation next 
season. No logging operations have been planned 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Dee. 8.—Demand is holding up 


well and as a whole the market is as pe if not 
stronger than it was at this time last year. ile the 
mills have no great amount of business a | ahead 
they are able to keep their shipping departments orking 


nearly to capacity on an eight and nine hour basis, Jy 
eastern Montana bumper crops are expected next year, 
Retail stocks are low and broken all over the rritory 
supplied by the Flathead mills and it is believed that 
some heavy buying will be done shortly after the firg 


of the year. Stocks on hand in the Kalispell dis‘ rict are 
gradually increasing, and are well balanced as to lengths, 


widths and grades. Most of the mills have closed for the 
season, having sawed out all available logs on hand. > 
far there has been little freezing weather, which hag ep. 
abled the mills with an ample log supply to mak 


an ex- 

ceptionally long season’s run. 
Logging operations are well advanced and everything 
: g 


is practically finished up to the sleigh haul. The heaviest 
operations are on the Stillwater and Fortine Riv: 
approximately 100,000,000 feet will be banked this 
E. . Dea, superintendent of construction of 
and buildings for the Shevlin-Neils people, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, visited the plant of the Libby Lumber 
Company last week. He said that his trip to Libby was for 
the purpose of gaining ar understanding of the local situa- 


Where 
winter, 
iwmills 


tion with a view of enlarging the Libby Lumber ( ipany’s 
mill plant, which is a part of the holdings of the Shevilo 
Neils people. 

Mr. Dea says the company intends to put in a_ plant 


that will have a capacity of 75,000,000 feet a year, or 
about 250,000 a day. He says the company has pr: vetieally 
a new mill which is now idle at one of its eastern operations 
and this equipment is to be shipped at once to Li by and 
will be put in place of the one now in operation there: Mr. 
Dea thinks that the new plant will employ about 400 men, 


The Eureka Lumber Company, of Eureka, closed its mill 
for the season November 30, after making a very successful 
season's run of nearly 30,000,000 feet. It intends to thor- 
oughly overhaul its mill during the winter months and 
will install six high pressure 18’x72” boilers, a dynamo 


and other machinery that will materially 
put. It expects to put in approximately 
logs this winter along Fortine 


increase the out- 
35,000,000 feet of 
and Graves Creeks. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


SaLt LAKE City, Uran, Dec. 8.—At the time for the 
holding of the annual meeting of the Western Retail 


Lumbermen’s Association approaches activity of the 
committees in charge of the convention increases. The 
meeting will be held in this city February 12, 15 and 
14, 1914. W. H. Esworthy, manager of the Standard 
Lumber Company, of this city, is chairman of the gen- 
cral committee on arrangements. He says that prepara- 
tions for the big event practically are completed, and 
that according to the plans adopted the meeting will be 
one of the best in the history of the association. All the 
lumbermen of Utah are united in boosting for the con- 
vention, and all concerns have submitted to a voluntary 
assessment for the purpose of meeting the expenses of 
the meeting. Seymour L. Billings, president of the Utah 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, says his organization 
is enthusiastic in its support. A. R. Graham, of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, is in Mon- 
tana in the interest of the meeting. 

The Salmon National Forest of Idaho stands first in 
the forests comprising the fourth district for improve- 
ments made during the year, according to the report made 
by Supervisor John A. Pearson at the headquarters at 
Ogden. The improvements made on the Salmon forest in- 
clude the construction of a telephone line, a trunk trail. 
a stock driveway and a firebreak. sy combining all the 
work of these improvements into one job it was possible 
for the small foree at the disposal of the supervisor to 
complete them for a distance of 18 miles from the main 
divide of the Salmon River and Big Creek watersheds, from 
a point 7 miles southwest of Salmon City toward the 
southwest. Because of interruption by snow, the stringinz 
of the telephone wires on the last 6 miles of the line will 
be delayed until spring. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO, Dee. 8.—October was a ban- 
ner month in the timber sales of district No. 1 of the 
Forest Service in spite of the recent slump in lumber 
prices, 

8S. J. Wigle has sold his interests in the Wigle-Debl- 
bom Lumber Company at Copeland to John Dehlbom, 
who will continue in active charge of the sawmill and 
general store at Copeland. 

W. E. Frost, of Priest River, Idaho, and until recently 
with the Frost-Cope Lumber Company, of Wrencoe, 
Idaho, will build a tie mill at Priest River. 

The McDowell & McArthur sawmill at Naples began 
operation last week. Enough work has been contracted 
for to keep the plant running full capacity until spring. 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NeB., Dee. 8.—Yellow pine is lower on the 
Omaha market than a month ago. Shingles and dimen- 
sion stuff from the Pacific coast are slightly firmer. 
Some dealers report a small advance on fir. That prices 
have reached the low mark and will advance soon is 
believed by wholesale dealers; retailers intimate they 
expect further decrease in’ prices. 

Little buying is reported among local yards. The 





smaller dealers are waiting until after invoicing. Some 
of the larger line-yard concerns are said to be placing orders. 
The general feeling is hopeful, notwithstanding the discoul 


aging features of the price situation. 

George Rasmussen, vice president and general manager of 
the Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company. is visit 
ing southern points. 

J._D. Wonderly,. of Centralia, Wyo., assistant manager of 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, called on Omaha friends 
and trade while en route to Chicago. 
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AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Seasonable Rains a Forerunner of Later Prosperity— 
Higher Water Rates to be of Local Benefit—An 
Obstructive Ordinance. 

Los ANGELES, CAL, Dee. 8.—While every indication 
points improvement in the lumber market of southern 
Califoruia after the first of the year the present con- 
dition persists in remaiming approximately what it was 
a month ago. Since the early rain, which brought joy 
to all (: lifornians, the retail yards in the outlying dis- 


triets lave shown some signs of improvement, due to the 
fact that farm crops were greatly benefited, and unless 
(California is visited by another freeze the orange and 


lemon crops will bring the ranchers good returns, as all 
the trees that survived last year’s cold spell are doing 
better than the most sanguine expectations. In the city 
conditions are also better and the market is fairly firm. 

The following are the present prices quoted on lum- 
ber: Redwood is $13 off No. 3 list for clears and $11 
off list 3 tor common, Redwood shingles are quoted 
at from $1.60 to $1.65 for ones and $1.25 for twos. The 
market is strong. The pine market is growing stronger 
every day. The base price on list 6 is from $11.50 to 
$12, and tor clears $7.50 to $8 off list 6. Pine flooring 
is from $27.50 to $28 for No, 1 and from $24 to $24.50 
tor No. 2. Cedar shingles are quoted at $1.95 for *A*, 

The recent decision of the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast to raise the coastwise rates from $3.50 
to $4.25 a thousand feet on lumber has cast a ray of sun- 
shine on local conditions, according to many of the lumber- 
men, who believe that) when the ruling goes into effect, 
January |. prices will go up in the wholesale lumber market, 
as they consider all the market needs is a good push to 
start prices upward. : 

With only a little less than a month to elapse before the 
end of the year the indications are that the aggregate 
valuation of building improvements for 1915 will show a 
slight increase over the total for 1912. Figures from the 
city building department show that since January 1. 15.145 
permits have been granted for authorized improvements in 
Los Angeles, valued at $29,266,055. Indications are that 
the aggregate valuation of homes built this year will total 
$15,000,000, and this figure probably will be exceeded by 
the actual cost of business blocks for which permits have 
been issued during this present year. Comparatively speak- 
ing building last month was slow, but the indications are 
that there will be a big increase before the end of the year. 
During November SOG permit® were issued for an estimated 
investment of SS02,738. 

Los Angeles will begin the new year with a new building 
ordinance It completely changes the method of issuing 
building permits and it probably will cause a reduction in 
the total number of permits issued during the year. The 
drastic section is the provision governing the cost of build- 
ings or repairs. In fire districts Nos. 1 and 2, which are 
the business district and the center of San Vedro, permits 
will be required for all work costing $20 or more. Outside 
these districts the minimum will be S875 for building of 
repairs. Fees have been placed on a more equitable basis, 
so the aggregate amount charged for small permits is a 
little less. The cost for larger class work has been in- 
creased. 

A deal has been closed whereby former Lieut.-Gov. W. R. 
Allen and associates, of Butte, Mont., acquired approxi- 
mately a million acres of timber and grazing land in north- 
ern Mexico at a consideration reported to be approximately 
$500,000 

W. T. Wheatley, formerly. with the Consolidated Lumber 
Company and later with Bortells in the wholesale business. 
has been placed in charge of the Elder Building Material 
Company, one of the sub-companies of the Ios Angeles In- 
vestment Company. which is now being inve. tigated by the 
United States Government, due to the alleged mishandling 
of funds. Mr. Wheatley believes that his end of the busi- 
ness will weather the storm. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Cargo Trade Promises to Improve—Passage of Hetch- 
Hetchy Water Bill Means Stimulation of San Fran- 
cisco’s Growth. 

San FRANciSco, Can, Dee. 8—While December is 
usually rather quiet in the domestic cargo department, 
Wholesale conditions here are better than might have 
been expected. A number of enterprising firms are mak- 
Ing preparations for an increased scale of operations 
during the coming year, 

There are many favorable indications for an inerease 
of California business in the future. The abundant 
rains of the last few weeks have helped the country 
trade, and there are prospects of a 45,000 car crop of 
oranges and lemons, 

Aetail business is just fair and low prices still rule. 
Wholesale lumber prices are unchanged. On fir, offshore 
business is being done at about $10, mill price, and 
domest iy cargoes are being handled at $11 base, deliv- 
ered San Hranciseo, and $11.50. south. 
gq the pissing of the Hetch-Hetchy water bill by the 
ges loday, means that San Franeisco’s growth will 
as saukeados a 2 . 
rs Sumulated by the prospect of ample supply of water 
a Its ‘ture needs and great sums of money. will be 
expende | for construction work in the northern part of 
the State 

Whe 6 = 
, a forest’ fire problem has been attacked from an 
rs Irely new angle, the primary cause of the conflagra- 
Chater i, tliree days’ meeting ‘of nineteen supervisors in 
Po erly ' the national forests of California, called by Dis- 
Thurs Ve ster Coert Du Bois. The first session was held last 
ti aur afternoon in the assembly room of the First Na- 
tonal Bank Building, x 
Pas ge ~ presented at the conference show that the na- 
meren FS ests of California embrace 26,921,945 acres of land 
Onna 4,000,000, The Government spends about $280,- 
a he M protecting this timber from fire, 40 percent of 

In addies ee tOPriation: for the district of California. 
os ree . to the supervisors, a number of officers, located 
hae. orest Office No. 5 in this city were present at 


Building News. 








Twenty-five pacien < 
Week. ly building ‘contracts were filed for record last 
000.7 "I: : pe nd a total investment in buildings of $611,- 
id MMs IS ¢ a 





the average for. local building. construc- 


tion - 
as nicipal and expesition structures, : 


iusive of mu 





Plans having been approved by the park commissioners, 
construction of the California Academy of Science building 
in Golden Gate Park will begin soon. The first wing, which 
will be finished next year, will cover an area of &5 by 186 
feet and will cost approximately $165,000. 


Shipping News. 

The offshore freight market is firmer and there is a fair 
supply of tonnage suitable for lumber shipping. Not many 
new charters have been reported, several of the French 
ships which recently arrived on the Coast having been 
chartered for grain instead of lumber. Freight rates are 
unchanged, 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended December 6 amounted to 18,000,000 feet. These 
figures include California redwood as well as fir from Oregon 
and Washington ports. 

The new McCormick steamer Celilo, recently launched from 
the St. Helens’ shipyards. has left the Columbia River for 
San Francisco in tow of the steamer Klamath. It will be 
fitted up here and will be ready for service in the coastwise 
lumber trade in sixty days. 

Lumber manufacturers of California have complained to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that freight rates on 
lumber products over transcontinental lines from California 
to States east and north are excessive and discriminatory. 


Exposition Notes. 

A number of bids were opened recently and several con- 
tracts let for courts and buildings on the exposition site by 
the exposition company. Plans are to be prepared shortly 
for several of the State buildings. Representatives of the 
Indiana and Ohio exposition commissions have arrived in 
the city on business connected with deciding upon te de- 
tails of their respective pavilions. California contractors 
were the lowest bidders on the New York State Building, 
which is to have an imposing appearance. 

Oregon, the first of the States to select a site on the 
exposition grounds. will have a_ building modeled on the 
classical lines of Ictinus’ Parthenon. 

The buildings and‘ courts now under contract on the ex- 
position site will contain more than 80,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Nearly all of this is on the ground, and much of it is 
already in the buildings. 





an 


NEWS OF A SOUTHERN COAST PORT. 


SAN PeEpRo, CAu., Dec. 8.—Imports and exports for 
November showed an improvement over the preceding 
month. While the exports did not show a marked im- 
provement, the imports nearly doubled. Lumber ship- 
ments fell off during the last of the month, due 
largely to a number of lumber schooners having been 
barbound along the north coast. However, more saw 
lumber was received, ten times the amount of shingles 
and piles and double the amount of shakes, poles and 
doors. Enough shingles were received to cover 3,000 
fair sized houses. The number of American vessels en 
tering the harbor showed an increase although they 
brought a little less freight. The lumber record follows: 

Domestic imports: Lumber, 44,983,000 feet; shingles, 
19,952,000; shakes, 320,000; lath, 2,249,000; ties, 13,- 
106: piles, 192: poles. 4,846; doors, 4.655. 

The harbor record for the arrival of vessels in one day 
was broken Wednesday when twenty vessels arrived in port. 
The fleet consisted of lumber schooners that had been bar- 
bound in northern ports and sailed within a few hours of 
each other. Lumber imports were broken for one day. when 
over 12,000,000 feet. more than one-fourth as much lumber, 
arrived, as did during all October. 

Over 25,000,000 feet of lumber arrived last week and 
reports from the north show that more vessels are loading 
and on the way than for the last two years. This, how- 
ever, does not indicate that business is improving to that 
extent, but is solely due to the fact that many ships have 
been barbound. 

Inaugurating a new service between the Orient and Los 
Angeles, the British steamer Jnrerelyde arrived in Los An- 
geles harbor last week on its first voyage. It carried 1,000,- 
Ooo feet of lumber. 400,000 feet of which is Philippine 
mahogany and which will be discharged here for the Negro- 
Philippine Lumber Company and the rest consisting of 
Japan oak taken north. This shipment is the second for 
this company. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OrTrawa, ONT., Dee. 9.—The Dominion Government 
has reserved all lands adjacent to water powers on all 
rivers flowing through Dominion lands, an order-in-coun- 
cil to this effect having been passed last week. As a 
number of these will be in forest reserves owned by the 
Government the announcement is of great interest to 
lumbermen and pulp and paper manufacturers. The 
reservation of these water powers, however, does not 
mean that lumbermen will be unable to make use of 
them to operate sawmills ete., but it does mean that they 
will secure them only on short leases, the terms of which 
will be capable of alteration from time to time. 

Fears that extensive timber cutting and general forest 
depletion in the Trent watershed in Ontario will eventu- 
ally remove the source of water supply and render useless 
the new Trent Valley Canal are entertained by the commis- 
sion of conservation that is preparing a report on the 
whole subject in which it will recommend that either the 
Dominion or the Province of Ontario acquire properties in 
this district and protect the forest growth. For years ex- 
tensive lumbering operations have been carried on there and 
they are still in progress. The new canal is costing about 
$10,000,000 and promises to be a great economic utility. 
which leads the conservation commission to state that it 
is of fundamental importance that the watershed supplying 
it be kept intact by preserving the adjacent forest growth ; 
hence the commission’s recommendation. 

R. R. Williams, of the Williams Lumber Company, who 
has returned from a business trip to New York, states that 
he succeeded in securing orders enough to keep his com- 
pany busy all next spring. A number of Ottawa lumbermen 
have been seeking the United States market of late. 

An increase in the British preference and a revision down- 
ward of a number of schedules of the present Canadian tariff 
are being advocated by the western wing of the Liberal 
party. Owing to the comparative searcity of lumber in the 
prairie provinees, it may be one of the commodities affected. 

















NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., Dec. 8.—Demand for lumber in the 





prairie Provinces of Canada was better during Novem- 
ber than expected, owing to the fine mild weather. In 
many parts the open fall permitted a considerable exten- 
sion of the building season, and in some of the cities in 
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From our Cincinnati, Ohio 
RED CEDAR YARD. 











Tennessee Red Cedar Posts 


We have a complete stock of Round 
and Split Posts, Poles and-Piling. Can 
furnish in straight cars. Can fill 
orders for-Sawed Tapers. 


Quick Shipment. i 
Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Company 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 












NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 
SOUTHERN LUMBER ““Pittna ona povess 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
HOUSTON, TEX TEXARKANA, ARK. 


‘VA. SPRUCE #0 HARDWOODS 














|W. 











William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bidg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: . . 








MARION, VA. 


W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office: 
No. 18 Broadway. 





General Office: 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, ° : WEST VIRGINIA 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS, 
Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 
OFFICE: - - 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


DECEMBEK 13, 1913 








KANSAS CITY 


_——- We Make 
M “Better” Yard Stock 
- 


E Because That Is Our Business. 
R A Trial Shipment of our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 
Long Building, L U M B E R 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


moecr 








G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas- 
Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers— | BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber ye tage 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles |<.11. Washisgton. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles SS 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ”’ P rg City, oat 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 








General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


647 Brandeis Building. 


, Nebr. 


Southwestern Sales Office : | 













HIGH GRADE QUALITY 


Yellow Pine—Western Pine 
Oak—Fence Posts. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Kansas City 
Mo. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 
You 


<= REDWOOD 


do not fail to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 


When 


Kansas City, Mo. 














J. M. 


ernardin Lumber Company 





“LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


KANSAS CITY, 





MISSOURL 





{ The Best Business Card | 


for your use and for any man's use who desires the distinction 
of attention to little things is the Peerless Patent Book Form 
Card. It will get close and careful scrutiny, and that means 
an audience with most favorable attitude of mind from your 
prospect. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


not only save fifty per cent of your cards, but they are always 
together and get-at-abie when you want to hand one out. They 
are always clean, perfectly flat, and 
every edge is smooth and perfect. 
Send for a sample and 
detach the cards one by 
one and 
see for 
yourself. 
Send 
today. 







OUR 
SMART 
CARDS 
IN CASE 


OTEEL COMPANY 


‘ 

PITTSBURGH. PA 

6.K. HARRIS FISHER OUILOIN@ 
SALES AOENT CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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Alberta and Saskatchewan building permits last month were 
larger than in the corresponding month of last year. Per- 
mits in Winnipeg have reached a total for the year to date 
of more than $18,000,000. This is considered satisfactory 
in view of the financial stringency that has prevailed. Col- 
lections throughout the country gradually are improving, 
crop money being in better circulation. It is figured that 
the farmers of western Canada have received about $90,000,- 
000 for the grain marketed in September, October and No- 
vember. 

The pulp mill of the Dryden Timber & Power Company, 
Dryden, Ont., will be closed for about two months while the 
installation of new machinery is being made. About $100,- 
000 will be spent on improvements to the plant. 

The North American Lumber & Supply Company (Ltd.) 
we Nia ned branches at Driver, Springwater and Dodsland, 
Sask. 





MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 10.—After a spell of warm 
weather lasting through most of November and for a 
week in December, with hardly a frost, genuine winter 
descended on Minnesota and the Dakotas Sunday. It 
did not come violently and lumbermen are thanking their 
stars that there was not a heavy snow, which would have 
prevented the swamps from freezing and caused an enormous 
amount of trouble. With temperatures near zero in the 
woods, the ground is freezing rapidly to a point where it 
will be a solid foundation for roads, and then the snow 
will not come any too soon. Loggers, especially cedarmen, 
have been working under tremendous difficulties with al- 
most impassable roads. Supplies have had to be hauled out 
in small loads by heavy teams, and the expense has been 
unusually heavy. 

Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Company, of 
Everett, Wash., was in Minneapolis recently calling on old 
friends. The Olcott Lumber Company, composed of E. J. 
Olcott and G. C. Olcott. has moved its headquarters from 
Cumberland, Wis., to Minneapolis, and is located at 1034 
Lumber Exchange. 

B. L. Willis, president of the Fidelity Lumber Company, 
of Newport, Wash., has been in Minneapolis several days, 
making his headquarters with N. A. Smith, the company’s 
representatives here. 

Cc. H. Johnson ,of this city, has gone to Robe, Wash., to 
confer with the other owners of the Johnson-Dean Lumber 
Company about the erection of another sawmill at Robe. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Dec. 10.—November was a remark- 
ably mild month and December has started out with 
weather of the same general character. The general 
weather conditions up to the present have convinced 
many of the loggers and lumbermen that it is going to 
be what is known as an open winter. Unseasonably cold 


weather was experienced in October. The lakes that 
froze over during that unexpected cold wave later 


opened up again, but as a rule there is ice on most of 
ihe bodies of water. An open winter will of course exert 
a marked effect on the log output in the Duluth district. 
Men are plentiful and wages are down from 15 to 25 
percent as compared with those of last year. 

The season of navigation for cargo laden boats leav- 
ing the Duluth-Superior harbor is ended. The Lakeland 
cleared Sunday with general merchandise, closing the 
season for east-bound cargo laden boats. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM 














CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Building Records Reach High Mark—Trade More 
Active Than Usual at Approach of Holidays—Cold 
Weather Aids Logging. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 9.—Building operations in 
Milwaukee soared over the million dollar mark last 
week. The building inspector issued permits for $1,- 


008,365 worth of work, as compared with an investment 
of only $153,455 during the corresponding period a year 
ago. This brings the total building investment for the 
year up to date to $13,983,461 and indications are that 
the year’s record will not be very far from the new 
high point reached last year, when the building invest- 
ment amounted to $15,257,162. There were only five 
more permits issued last week than during the corre- 
sponding week a year ago, but these five were for large 
buildings and totaled $865,000. The school board gave 
the greatest impetus to the week’s total with a $400,000 
permit for the new Washington high school. The exca- 
vation is completed and the basement work is under con- 
struction. Another permit for $100,000 was taken out 
by the city for the proposed new Grant school at Grant 
Street and Twenty-fourth Avenue. Three stories are to 
be added to the public library at a cost of $50,000. 
Commercial and manufacturing interests contributed 
$315,000 to the total. 

The biggest development of the present week was the 
announcement yesterday that definite plans for what is 
declared will be Milwaukee’s largest single building, to 
cost $4,000,000 and to occupy the entire north half of the 
block from West Water to Second Street on Grand Avenue, 
known as the Plankinton Estate, have been evolved by 
architects of New York. According to the announcement, 
the work of razing the Plankinton Hotel, now standing on 
the site, is to start before June 1, 1914, and the entire 
block back to the alley is to be wrecked within six weeks. 
The new building will be fifteen stories high the entire 
length of the biock. 

While the local lumber trade is beginning to slow up 
somewhat, as it usually does before the holiday period, 
business is decidedly more active than at this time a year 
ago, due to the unusual amount of building which is still 
under way in Milwaukee. Stocks in most lines are light 
and buyers of late have been placing only such orders as 
will satisfy their immediate wants, so wholesalers and manu- 
faciurers are looking for a big business soon after the open- 
ing of the new year, when the annual inventories will 
be over with and buying for the spring trade will be under 


way. 
and prices are expected to be well maintained, 


a 
Iloldings of northern hardwoods are espevially light 
Sireh and 


maple are scarce and are in good demand. Thi supply 
southern hardwoods seems to be larger. Trad. jg tne 
good in northern pine, although wholesalers sa that rs 
factory trade in this line has fallen off some at Th 
demand for hemlock is holding up well and it eXpectoy 
that offerings will be disposed of as long as , cine 
favorable weather continues, mat 
The Milwaukee police have been asked to lovite g 800 


and daughter of Julius Winkel, a lumberman of star Lake 


Wis., who recently died at Minocqua, Wis., at jie goo 3} 
70 years. Friends believe that the two children are isin 
in this city. ing 

Joseph Assenmacher, of Hartford, has installed bor 


manufacturing department in his planing mill. 
The snow and the drop of 40 degrees in tem; 


“ ; A A ar ‘ature ex 
perienced in most sections of northern Wisconsi: ~ 


last Sun. 


day is expected to prove a big boon to the loggin industry 
Camps have been opened all over the lumber « ntry ap 
considerable timber has been cut, but very littl: has Poe 
skidded or hauled as_ yet. ae 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Dee. 9.—The Foster-Latiny 
Company started up its sawmill this week aft. 
down of several weeks for needed repairs and 
woods operations a chance to get ahead with some logs 
The weather has been so mild the last six weeks that } 
was almost impossible to accomplish anything in. the 
woods and the woods crews were greatly ha: licapped 
The company plans to operate the mill day and night gj 
winter. 

The Schroeder mill at Ashland closed down 
for the season. 


Lumber 
a shut 
) £ive the 


\ I > his week 
Every log in the mill pond has bee 


sawed and the weather is too uncertain to send for an: 
other tow. The cut this season was about 25,000,009) 
feet. The company’s camps at Stockton Island ar 
running full force. 

The last lumber boat of the season was loaded 9 


Washburn last week, the steamer Jesse Spavw'ding put 
ting on 1,465,000 feet of lumber. It was loaded at the 
Stearns mill and consigned to Hurd Bros., of Buffalo, 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
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Last Lake Cargo of Season Arrives—Drop in Wages of 


é 
Woodsmen Indicates Oversupply of Help—Imports ' 
for Season Large. i 
Bay City AND SAGINAw, Dec. 9.—The steamer Ogemaw } 

has arrived from Georgian Bay with the last cargo of 7 

lumber of the season, 450,000 feet of pine consigned to is 


E. B. Foss & Co. This firm last spring purchased the 
bulk of the cut of the sawmill of Eddy Bros. & (Co, | 
at Blind River, Ont., and also brought a number of ' 
million feet from Thessalon, Ont. Its imports for the | 
season will exceed 25,000,000 feet from Georgian Bay 
and Shelldrake, and it also handled a few million feet 
of western lumber by rail. 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, made the iron work fora | 
large smokestack 150 feet high and 72 inches in diam 
eter for the plant of the Stearns Salt & Lumber Com 
pany at Ludington. The Wickes plant has handle 
large business during the fall and is closing a prosperous | 
year. 

During the summer a scarcity of men for woods work | 
prevailed, but as fall came on men offered faster tha 
jobs were in sight and now wages have dropped 












The local lumber trade is easing up, as is usually the ; 
case at this season of year In the box and sash and He 
door departments, while the volume of busines: is fairly i 
good. it is not rushing, by any means, and orders are not t 
crowding operators. : 

The attorney for the Michigan Trust Company, receivet 
for the White Company, of Boyne City, and _ its railroad 
was in Alpena last Wednesday, but no information was 4 
obtained from him as to the probable attitude of th | 
receivers in the matter of continuing the operations & 3 
the White company in that vicinity in extending the co 3 
struction of the road toward Gaylord or bringing the log 
cut on the White timber to Alpena to be mannfaetu - 








It was the avowed intention of the Whites to begin he 
logs into Alpena to the Gilchrist sawmill early in Janua 

The Yuill Bros. sawmill at Logan, near Vanderbilt, 0 
the Mackinaw division, has shut down, having cut 5,000,000 





ry 


fect of mixed lumber. Kelley's shingle mill at Vanderbilt J 
has also made a good run on shingles. d 

The Saginaw Wood Products Company has located at § 
Gaylord, where it is erecting a plant. It has taken ove 
the factory building of the Gaylord Motor Car Compall ; 
and in a short time will begin the manufacture of bats 


rolling pins, ten pins, croquet sets, and steam valve handles 
An abundant supply of timber is available. 

The plant of the Bliss & VanAuken Lumber Compatj 
at Saginaw, owned by the Strable Manufacturing Col 
pany; that of W. D. Young & Co.; the two plants of tle : 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company; the Knapp & Scott Companys 


and the Ross & Wentworth plant, of Pay City, will ® 
operated during the winter. ; ae 
The Eales shingle mill, one of the pioneer mills whe 


pine was king in Alpena, was destroyed by fire a few day 
ago It had been idle this year, but it’ was intended "9 
fit it out and put it in commission next yea:. It W*§ 
built in 1880 and operated as a long timber mill, handlins | 
timbers up to 60 feet. In 1890 it passed into the hat) 
of George N. Fletcher & Sons, who operated it as a sawt! 


i 
until 1900, when it was reduced in size and converted il F 
a shingle mill. j 


rw 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Dee. 9.—The most significant de 
velopment of the week was the break in the woods lal! 
market, the sharpest for years. Some woods supett 
tendents go so far as to say that labor is a drug 0 the 
market and that there are ten men looking for ev’ } 
job. Any part of 500 skilled woodsmen at from $26] 
$28 a month and board was offered this week 0 # 





Houghton lumberman, and unskilled labor at $22 pe 
month. His camps were full and he took none of thet. j 





Last year in the copper country woodsmen received fr0m J 
$30 to $40 and there was a scarcity al] winter. 

The change in conditions is attributed to 
causes. In some quarters it is believed that the 
at the camps of the striking miners from the coppe 
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1 entire cause, but undoubtedly other factors are Potato Lake, Wis. Hansen Bros. have taken their portable 
LE effect. Kor one thing less timber is being cut sawing mill to the Yasensky camps to saw the timber cut 
havi season, market conditions being such that oper- there. Clarence Kelsey is logging on the Hausaw Creek 
than ve it is good policy to play safe. Then, too, the in northeastern Wisconsin. Albert Ciese is also logging on 
les mild weather may be playing a part. Railroad the same stream. The I. Stephenson Company has im- 
conn ty the timber movement is generally well under ported about 5,000 men into the Escanaba district during 
offic ‘nis time but because there is no snow to haul the last year. The labor supply is very plentiful now al- 
pt 4 ihe sidings almost no timber is moving. This though a short time ago men were scarce. . 
time" 'ted in some companies and jobbers cutting down L. E. Larsen has purchased the interests of L. C. Mayer 
gt orees temporarily. in the Sheboygan Fruit Box Company in Sheboygan. Mr. 
Sith jake Independence Company has abandoned camps Larsen has also purchased other interests and now has the 
No. 9 » and 11 and shifted the men te camps 6, 5, 8, controlling interest in the company which also operates a 
10.7 apd 4. This company is aided by the lack of snow sawmill in connection with its fruit box plant. 

a expects. to cut 40,000,000. A 5-mile stretch of railroad The steamer S. M. Stephenson will winter at Sturgeon 
and ev. Yellow Dog River is about complete and will be gay, Wis., and will be thoroughly rebuilt. there. The 
gg: odiuin of moving a considerable portion of the timber Schooner Flotilla took a cargo of wood to Sturgeon Bay 
ibe » Superior and Ishpeming tracks. recently. The steamer Pahlow with the barge Delta went 


sot Clowery and Escanaba on the Chicago & North 


Weste! ilroad about 100 small jobbers, mostly farmers, 
are at ‘x. They are employing altogether about 1,500 
men ind are getting out not only logs but pulpwood, poles, 
cedar | _ ties, bark and cordwood. The Escanaba Wood- 
enwart mpany has 100 men busy near Brampton on the 
Beaver nch of the North Western. ‘The same company 
has anoiver large camp on the Whitefish branch of the 
game I Most of the jobbers sell their spruce to the 
Kimberly Clark Paper Company, which has a mill at Niag- 
ara, j and buys 25,000 cords of pulpwood annually at 
an av of $6.50 a cord. we ; 

The 1 shingle mill of the White Marble Lime Company 
at Man jue has started operations. It is one of the 
finest 1 of its kind in existence, having taken the place 
of one dosivoyed by fire last spring. It is employing 60 
hands. it has enough material in sight to saw for a 
pcade or re. 7‘ 
ous p i of manufacturing operations the year around 
the Mat Butters Lumber Company at L’Anse is having 
built a pond 120 by 125 feet with a capacity of 25 
carloads logs. Both band mills are now in commission 


he lath department. ‘The mill of the Worcester 
ipany at Chassell is closed for the present for 
s customary each year. 

The offi P ‘anaba Manufacturing Company are 

incorporating 2 ry company for operations in cedar. 

Several large tracts of cedar lands have already been pur- 


and also 
Lumber ¢ 
repairs 





chased, one of which, comprising 2,500 acres, is located 
near Car! Mich. Camps are already in operation there. 


i will be established at Escanaba and the com- 


A cedat 
i and sell all kinds of cedar products. 


pany will 





UPPER MICHIGAN LOGGING NOTES.” 


Margurrve, Micu., Dee. 8.—In the Menominee iron 
range country, the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Company, 
of Marinette, is operating two camps in Tron County and 
a third south of Tron Mountain. The logs are shipped 
by railroad as fast cut. <A foree of 250 men is 
employed. ‘The winter input at the three camps will] 
approximate 15,000,000 feet. The Sagola Lumber Com- 
pany is operating two camps of its own and is employing 
several jobbers. Its cut will be 6,000,000 feet. Also 
operating iu Dickinson County are Robert Gerstner and 
D, B. Gray, of Iron Mountain, Frank Wittock, of Wau- 
saukee, and Emerson Smith, of Witbeck, all prominent 
jobbers. Mr. Gerstner will eut 4,000,000 feet of mixed 
logs, 50,000 cedar posts, 8,000 cedar poles, 7,000 railroad 
ties and 2,000 cords of pulpwood. He has two camps 
and will employ 150 men. Mr. Gray, employing 115 men, 
will cut 8,000,000 feet of mixed logs for the von Platen 
Lumber Company, of Iron Mountain. Mr. Wittoeck, who 
is putting in 2,000,000 feet of logs for the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company, of Menominee, has a force of 80 men. 
Mr, Smith’s input will consist of 8,000 cedar posts, 4,000 
railroad tics, 4,000 mine stulls and 200 cords of pulpwood. 
The Penn lron Mining Company, of Vulean, is operating 
a small camp at which mining timber is being obtained. 

Andrew Bjorkman, of Iron Mountain, the largest indi 
vidual logger in Upper Michigan, expects his season’s cut 


as 





ite 10,000,000 feet of mixed logs, 15,000 cedar 
posts, 12,000 cords of pulpwood, 10,000 cedar poles, 3,000 
cords of hardwood and 3,000 railroad ties. He operates 
through jobbers who are employing upwards of 300 men. 


Some of th 
Warren Flat 
one f 
Iron River, 
forties of 
Company, 
Rubicon 


timber is for the Sawyer-Goodman 
agan, jobber, of Tron Mountain, 
d may open two others. R. F. Gibbs & Son, of 
are cutting near Atkinson; they have fourteen 
hardwood land to log. The Britton Cooperage 
of Green Bay, is operating on a large scale near 
n Ontonagon County. Two hundred men are on 


company. 
is operating 








the payroll. Alphonse Gamache, jobber, of Baraga County, 
Is cutting cedar poles and ties for the National Pole Com- 
pany. ‘The last white pine in the Torch Lake district of 
Houghton County is being cut this season by Oliver Dion, 
Jobber, of Lake Linden. The stand comprises 200,000 feet. 


The biggest tree in the tract, recently felled, stood 110 feet 
high and scaled 7,111 board feet. The Zenith Sawing Com- 





pany, formerly the Nester Lumber Company, is putting in 
Several million feet of timber this season for its mill at 
Baraga 

The Marshall Butters Lumber Company has suspended 


operations 
Organized 
and S. W 


hoth at its large mill at L’Anse and in the woods. 
is the Dollar Bay Lumber Company, L. G. Hillyer 
lements, prominent lumbermen of Baraga County, 


{ 





have leased the sawmill at Dollar Bay, Houghton County. 
and wi {| engage in lumber manufacture at that place next 
Spring, {ozging operations are now in progress. The ‘mill. 
which | been idle for several years, will be renovated 
during the winter. The Eddy Lumber Company, of Lake 
Linden, + closed its mill for the winter, after having 
Manufactired all the timber on hand; this consisted of 
9,000,000 foot of hardwood and hemlock. Another 5,000,000 
feet of will be ready for the saws next spring. The L. 
Jenson 1 ocr Company, of Ewen, has added to its woods 
equipmien! a mechanical log-loader and a gasoline locomotive 
el n of the Raymond type and manufactured at 
Oat + i rhe Greenwoecd Lumber Company is erecting at 
‘gem wer office building, the interior finish of whicn is 
seen “sahil Land «& Lumber Company has closed its 
anacnng feor Park, Luce County, and has curtailed opera- 
aged woods. But 4,000,000 feet of logs will be cut 


Snes The timber will be banked on the shore of Lake 
Cite in in the spring will be rafted and towed to Bay 
y. liam Tforner, of Reed City. and associates 





eacad are 
> cine ' hardwood flooring factory at Newberry. F. W. 
hardwroa wet: of St. Ignace, is cutting 1,000,000 feet of 
em ae 'ogs in Mackinac County this season; he is 
ae hs 10 men, Derusha & Son, also of Mackinac County, 
tw pu < in hardwood and hemlock timber. They have a 
oye cut ahead, 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 
: on QUE, Micu., Dee, 8—A heavy snowfall before 
— Treezeup would be disastrous to logging this 
a imbermen say, and would reduce the eut mil- 
but nor w/t Some snow has come with the cold weather 
oe Nn great quantity. 
War i Ostrom has nearly completed his sawmill at 
Wie; vd will begin sawing ‘about January 


‘sensky has started his loggieg camps near White 


to Chicago a few days ago to lay up for the winter. 

After robbing the office of the Henningsen Lumber Com- 
pany at Oakfield, Wis., thieves set fire to the lumber yards. 
The office was burned but the yards and stock were saved. 
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LAKE ERIE PORTS 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Dee. 10.—Receipts of lumber by lake 
to December 1 were 108,929,982 feet, the amount brought 
in during November being 10,383,000 feet. Within the 
month several million feet additional have arrived, at 
least half a dozen cargoes having come in. The weather 
has been favorable to the receiving and handling of 
lumber at the yards. The quantity brought in this sea- 
son has run about 10 percent less than last year, the 
figures to December 1, last year, having been 118,033,134 
feet. The chief reason for the difference is that few 
hardwood cargoes have been brought forward this year 
owing to the high prices. 

The shingle trade on the lakes has been active all 
season, the receipt of 689,238,000 to December 1 this 


year comparing with 608,188,000 for the corresponding 
period of last year. ‘The present season was one of the 
most active on record. 

Building permits for November fell off in number and 
cost as compared with the corresponding month last year. 
Last month’s permits numbered 275 and costs were S580.- 
000, while in the corresponding month of last year the 
permits numbered 290 and the costs were $836,000. Among 


the building operations are improvements under way for 
Christian Flierl, the planing-mili proprietor, who is  build- 


ing a two-story garage and stable and warehouse and 
also making alterations to boiler room at a cost of $7,000. 
The Sikes Chair Company is building a storage shed and 
two buildings for shipping and oil room at the factory, 
500 Clinton Street, at a cost of 87.000, 

Building permits last week numbered sixty-eight. with 


thirty-six frame dwellings. Total costs were $177.200. 
snowfall has temporarily checked some building operations, 
but with favorable weather the month will be a fairly busy 
one with the builders. 
According to figures just made public by 


the industrial 


directory, the number of manufacturing establishments in 
Buffalo is 2,074, with 69.099 employees. The shop force 
is 63.175, of which 50,955 are male workers, a_ larger 


proportion than usually found in the factories of the State. 





Woodworking establishments number 155, with 4.990 em- 
ployees. These establishments rank sixth on the list of 
leading industries here, the metal-working factories stand- 
ing first. House-trim manufacture employs 1,257 persons 


and store, office and kitchen fixtures and cabinet work 1,043. 


The State has started condemnation proceedings to take 
from the New York Central for canal terminal purposes 
about 4% gecres of land facing on the Erie Basin. This 
property is occupied in part by the McNeil Lumber Com- 
pany. which has a sawmill and large stocks of lumber. 


principally hemlock, there. 
session of the land after 
time to vacate. 


The State expects to take pos- 
giving the tenants a reasonable 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 8.—The workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, which will go into effect January 1, is still 
somewhat a mystery to many business men of the State. 
A recent decision of the United States court, which ear- 
ried with it a verdict of $15,000 to an injured em- 
ployee, left the question open to discussion. The higher 
court decided that the words ‘‘ wilful act of an agent of 
the employer’’ was grounds for suit. In this way the 
employer, under the Greene bill, will be forced to pay 
into the State insurance fund and still will be unable to 
insure himself against the hazard which may arise by 
reason of carelessness on the part of such of his em- 
ployees as may be considered as his ‘‘agents’’ in the 
sight of the law. There is no doubt in the minds of 
most employers that the present bill is inadequate and in 
creating a State monopoly in the matter of employee’s 
compensation will scarcely prove satisfactory to those 
it was meant to benefit. 

Lumber dealers who have large yards located on the 
“*flats’’ along the river were gratified last week to 
learn that the city is about to increase their fire protection 
by the extension of high-pressure water service. 

The Broadway Lumber Company has recently added a con- 


siderable tract to its yard and upon it are several large 
buildings which it will retain as lumber sheds, thereby 


doubling its present storage capacity. 
a good seasonable business. 

The Central Lumber Company stated this week that its 
year would show up well in comparison with others, and 
while this was its season of dullness it was satisfied that 
yellow pine, which has been unsettled for some time, would 
show signs of strength in the next few weeks that would 
have a general tendency to enliven the markets. 


The company reports 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, On10, Dee. 9—A setback to recently started 
building operations has resulted as the consequence of 
cold weather. Many of the operations have been held 
over for completion in spring. The number and valua- 
tion of building permits issued here so far this week 
have dropped off at least 75 percent. 

Hardwood dealers report that business is normal. - A 
sudden, good demand that began a few weeks ago and 
which continued up to the latter part of last week caused 
dealers to place orders for more immediate shipments than 
had previously been figured upon. These receipts, however, 
have been well cleaned up and the local market is in the 
usual condition for this time of year. | : 

The Board of Ohio Engineers met with a number of the 
property owners and business men of this city at a con- 
ference held at the Toledo Commerce Club Monday and 





Chas. F. Luehkrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Red Gum 





AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. | 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 








WHOLESALE 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 


Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


Portland, Ark. 
We manufacture and Sell Our MILLS me ge 
Own Stock Exclusively. AT Hittville, Ark. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Go, 


Manufacturers 


<y press, Oak and Red Gum 
SALES oe Wright Bidg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


| Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Stiff 
Corners 


FLEXIBLE “98 
FIELD , 


Fence Posts 


Millions in use. 








Set in ground direct. 


No special tools required—no concrete—A staple article 
for dealers—everywhere. Dealers’ proposition “A” from 





CARBO STEEL POST CO., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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250,000,000 Feet | 
Constantly in Stock 
Means 











What You Want 
As You Want It 
At Right Prices 
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Our unequaled shipping facilities | 
insure the | 


Best of Service | 


Thousands of sa 
already know this. 


tisfied customers | 
If you don’t, 


Try Us 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y. & Gen’l. Manager. 


Hibernia Bldg... . NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, *‘Redcypress’’. 
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When You Buy 


and Rough and Dressed 


N. C. Pine 


manufactured from Virgin Growth 
Timber of the high quality of ours 
you'll know what perfection means in 
these woods. Try us on anysized order. 


Shipments by rail, sail and steamer. 


Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. 


Handling th ztput of th 
a ‘Hilton Dodge Lic. Co. Savannah, Ga. 























Cypress — 











CALHOUN MFG. CO. | 
(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 
Long and Short Leaf Cypress and 
Yellow Pine || Hardwoods 
BEACH, GEORGIA. 








Dyal-Upchurch Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 
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means of flood 

were discussed, 
The Witker 

cated in 


prevention in this section of the country 
Manufacturing Company, 
its old plant along the river front here for more 
than twenty-seven years, will move into a factory that is 
being built in the improved factory district of the city. 
‘The new structure is a two-and-one-half story building, 50x 
150 feet, and will be surrounded by several acres of land 
upon which tumber sheds will be erected. This concern 
conducts Toledo's pioneer planing mill. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE | 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


which has been lo- 














Hardwood Stocks Beginning to Accumulate at the 
Mills—Steady Trade Expected After the Beginning 
of New Year. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dee. 8.—For 


the first time since 
the slackening of the market 


it is reported that a little 


stock is accumulating at the hardwood mills, but not 
sufficiently as yet to have much influence on the market 
here. A better feeling is reported by many in North 


Carolina 
quiry, 
prices. 


pine, while yellow pine men report lots of in- 
and some business doing, but not at satisfactory 

Looking backward is still more encouraging than 
looking forward, but each week brings its quota, and 
few concerns are coming anywhere near their low rec 
ords. As the year draws to a there are many 
that seem to have a ‘‘hunch’’ that the new year will see 
a turning of the tide in the right direction, and profess 
to look for considerable improvement shortly after 
the new vear starts. 

The hardwoods are perhaps less active than two weeks 
ago, but prices are holding well, and some items, such as 
ash, oak, birch, beech, and low grade chestnut, 
scarce. White pine sticks to its steady pace, with a grow 
ing searcity in the lower grades. Spruce and hemlock are 
steady, with demand about equal to the supply, and prices 
are good. Cypress is in good demand at steady prices. 
Lath are few and high priced. Shingles are moving well 
for the time of year. 

Several large realty deals consummated 
building activity iu the near 
215 permits were issued for 510 operations, the 
of which was $448.475. Of this, $49,000 was for 
story and $261,000 for two-story dwellings, which is 
showing. 

The Philadelphia 
will give a dinner at 


close 


are fairly 


indi 

the 
value 
three 
a good 


last week 
ruture, During 


Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Kuglers Wednesday evening. December 
17. at which it will entertain the local retail dealers that 
are members of the Lumbermen's Exchange. 

Representative Thomas J. Scully of New Jersey 
duced a bill for an appropriation of $100,000 
to begin work on the proposed trans-Jersey 
cost $20,000,000 and will be a big factor 
of lumber to points north and east of here. 

The I. D. Short Company, which has mills in 
parts of Delaware, recently purchased the 
lumber plant at Georgetown, Del. 

John E. Lloyd was elected president of 
Llovd Company November 5 to. succeed 
ned. Mr. Firth will remain a director. George F. 
Curwen, who started as a boy under the founder of the 
firm. was elected vice president and secretary. 

William H. Fritz, jr., Cornell, ‘14. a son of William IT. 
Fritz, the white pine wholesaler of this city. was the big 
noise in the annual Thanksgiving Day football game be- 
tween Cornell and the University of Pennsylvania. It was 
freely stated that his playing at end and half was the 
strongest feature of the victory that Cornell has’ been 
eleven years in gaining. Several experts have picked Fritz 
as a member of an All American team. 


Association 


has intro 
with which 
Canal that will 
in the distribution 


several 
Thoroughgeod 


the William M. 
Henry H. Firth, 


resig 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., Dee. 9.—Keen 
slight change for the better in Pittsburgh business con- 
ditions, in a small way only, but sufficient to cause a 
general break from the wearily monotonous reports from 
day to day of increasing dullness and decline. Sentiment 
appears to have turned to one of hope rather than dis- 
belief. Prices of iron and steel appear to have settled 
on rock-bottom and resistance to further decline is more 
in line with absolute shut-downs rather than offering a 
shade lower price as an inducement to buyers. In the 
last few days, the Clinto blast furnace, which has been 
out of commission for seven months, resumed operation. 
It is the first furnace to go in and not out in the district 
in a long time. 

The week has developed en unfortunate turn of affairs 
in the coal trade through the receivership for the Pitts- 


observers note a 


burgh-Buffalo Company, one of the more important coal 
mining corporations of the district. ‘This concern was a 
large buyer of lumber and has a capital of $6,000,000. 
While the heads of the concern report that the assets will 
exceed the liabilities by from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000, 
there is some anxiety regarding the matter. That the inci- 


dent does not reflect the real conditions 


of the coal trade 
is shown in that every other large 


coal concern has enjoyed 


the best year in its history. The difficulties are largely indi- 
vidual and confined to the internal conditions of the com- 
pany. F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company. 


has been appointed one of the receivers. 

General trade has been picking up the last week. Holiday 
lines have been under pressure. Financial matters are 
easing up some, but lumbermen watching events are holding 
close lines on their credits. Some report collections slow 
and others say they are well up in this respect. Large 
corporations have become more delinquent than the merchant 
and individual customer, for reasons well understood. The 
lake coal movement has ceased. Domestic coal markets are 
active and the cold weather has increased the demand for 
fuel sufficiently to maintain a fairly good average produc- 
tion. 

L. Germain. of The Germain Company. 
from an eastern trip and reports 
cidedly more hopeful there. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports 
situation has some encouraging features, 

The Acorn Lumber Company. through its president, H. M. 
Domgoff, is inclined to look for a better trade movement 
after New Year's. 

The Kendall Lumber 
strongly optimistic 


returned this week 
conditions looking de- 
quietness, 


but the 


Company, through its executives, is 
and is getting considerable business. 

W. A. Smith, formerly with the Kendall Lumber 
pany and who spent several years in Minneapolis, has 
returned to Pittsburgh as re presentative of the Stack-Gibbs 
Lumber Company. He has offices in the Union National 
Bank Building. Mr. Smith’s engagement to Mrs. John A. 
Johnson, wife of former Governor Johnson of Minnesota, 
has been announced, 


Com- 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 


Stocks in Retailers’ Hands Extremely Low- -Byjjg; 
Outlook Warrants Little Speculation in Futures.” 
Special Work Orders Scarce. 


NEw York, Dec. 9.—Demand continues it desultory 
course and retailers find little in the immediate future {) 
warrant their buying beyond current requirements, [y 
doubtedly it has been a long while since stocks haye been 
as low as they are. The building situation continues on 
a decidedly light basis and the few contracts « OMIng out 
do not warrant yards in buying far ahead. It js 


; : 18 true 
that prices are tempting but they are not as low ag they 
might be considering the slowness in the demand and, 


with the codperation of many of the larger yaris to kee, 
prices on a right basis, wholesalers find less ¢ fhieulty jy 
maintaining a fair price than one would sup 
the circumstances, 

Lack of special work is one of the discour 
tures of the market. Usually during 


OSe@ under 


ving fea 
Dec uber 





C0) 
tractors in special lines put out inquiries and orders na 
work that will run into the spring, but because of genera 
unsatisfactory financial conditions and the inclination yy 
to assume any financial obligation that can not be gay 
through to the finish this class of business decided) 
lacking. Railroads are in whe market on a moderate basis 
only and while some orders from this source are  comiy 
out they are for small quantities and nothing what qh 
market has been led to expect as preoliday business, Raj 
roads seem to be well stocked with assortments and ay 
just beginning to use supplies that they boughs at wh 
seemed to be low prices several months ago Until the 
railroad situation becomes clear and managers in pos 
tion to know more definitely what they can expect in thy 
way of rate advances there is no doubt that nothing eXCept 
absolutely necessary repair work will be undertaken by th 
larger railroads. 

Frequently some reports are heard as to an provement 
in the demand, but wholesalers catering to railroad work 
find competitien in their line just as severe do whole. 
salers selling to the regular yard trade. 

As yards begin to map out their plans of inventorying 
they find that stocks are going to run much lower tha 
they had expected, notwithstanding that they would ry 
much lower than last year. This already has caused 4 
little increase in the inquiry, but with so little increase jy 
the building demand there is undoubtedly good reason for 
moving slowly as regards new orders. : 

All northern New Jersey yards with few exc tions report 
limited business and retailers in Elizabeth, Plainticld, West 
field, Newark, Hoboken, and Patersen say that while cond 
tions could be much worse, demand is certainly mue 
lighter than last year and there seems to be little to look 


forward to for the rest of December and during 
From a financial standpoint very little 
Wholesalers report their customers 


January 
complaint is mad 


asking for some renewals 
but so far as can be learned no material increase is ¢ 
ported. 
Five permits were issued in Manhattan last week, 


costing 


$960,000, as 






compared with ten permits and $1,254.20 
for the corresponding week of last year. Nine permits 
were issued in Bronx, costing $207,875. as compared with 
sixteen permits and R541, 500; in Brooklyn sixty-four pet 
mits were issued, sti 7.000, as compared with ninety 
five permits and in Queens 109°) permits wer 
issued, costing 2, as compared with eighty-seven per 
mits and Richmond fourteen permits wer 
issued, costing 4 as compared with 


thirty-eight per 


mits and $: 2 665. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dee. 9.—The season of 
lumber receipts by vessel at the Tonawandas has bee 
brought to a close. For 1913 the customs report shows 
that 300,304,787 feet of lumber arrived at the local por 
as against $25,209,544 feet for last season. The de mand { fr 
stock last year was more active than during the past season 
and dealers were forced to get down a larger amount of lum 
ber to meet the requirements of their customers. Plenty ¢ 
stock was purchased for delivery this season, but shippers 
were not forced to get it all forward on account of a de 
crease in consumption, to which fact is attributed the 4 
crease of 1913 from the preceding year. 

Most of the decrease in receipts this year was recorded it 
shipments from Canadiau ports, a falling off of nearly 2 
000,000 feet being noted. leaving less than 3.000.000 fet 
difference between the receipts from American points of 
shipping. For the past season 47,572,800 feet of the lumber 
that arrived at the Tonawandas by vessel came from Canada 
while 69,249,240 feet arrived from the same country in 1912 





—— 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

3ANGOR, ME., Dec. 8.—Indian summer weather 1a 
prevailed for a full month in Maine, and the lumbermet 
are praying for cold weather before any heavy snowfall, 
as should the snow come before the cold it will make tle 
hauling of logs very difficult everywhere and in some local: 
ties next to impossible. The swamps are still open and all 
flooded by the heavy rains of November, and it is importall 
to the lumbering interests that a sharp f.ceze come before 
the snow. 

While ice-making weather has not yet come to hinder the 
lumbermen, nearly all the sawmills in and around Bangi | 
have suspended operation for the season, and the few thil 9 
continue sawing will be closed within a week. The output 
of the local mills is estimated at 92,500,000 feet. of lous 
lumber, chiefly spruce, which is several millions of feet mor 
than was sawed in 1912. The product of the mills of the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company at South Brewer will : 
about 32,500,000 feet, at present estimates, but this may : 
increased as the plant is still running and will be kept | : 
until ice stops the handling of logs. In 1912 the Haatee 
company sawed only 27,000,000 fect, although in prosper” 
years the output has bee nin excess of 40,000,000 feet. it H 
Stearns Lumber Company, East Hampden, has sawed ane 
12,000,000 feet, the Sargent Lumber Company, South bait 
10,000,000 feet; William Engel & Co., “Kast Hampdte 
12,000,000 feet; Morse & Co., Bangor, 6,000,000. feet, So 
William Engel & Co., Webster, about 29,000,000 feet. ba 
spruce market, which was fairly satisfactory all summer, b ea 
been rather dull lately, and the fall business at the port t00 
Bangor has lacked its usual briskness. Prices hyve pear goon 
low to allow of much profit for the manufacturer, @ sand 
sels have been carrying lumber at 25 to 50 cents & thou 
less than in recent years, 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 





Railroad aud Export Demand Still Dormant—A 
Notably Firmer, Tone to Dimension—Big Expecta- 
tions on Resumption of Mexican Trade. 

'ex., Dee. 8.—Manufacturers report a com- 

of orders for railroad material. The rail- 

miply been out of the market altogether for 

d they show no inclination to change their 
mber manufacturers in this territory gen- 

favor of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
the railroads the right to inerease their 

s 5 percent, for they believe that this 

would almost immediately have an energiz- 

ou trade conditions generally throughout 


Hlouste 
plete dea 
roads ha 
some tint 
attitude. 
erally are 
sion grat 
freight «! t 
authorizat 


the count 


Export and Yard Trade. 


nertia that has afflicted the raitroad demand 
n export trade, and mills that cater to this 
‘no find a iiely no demand for their product. That it is 
| matte price that is holding back this demand has 
saidhy 1 moustrated by some manufacturers, who have offered 
poet tiona ly attractive bargains to buyers of export material 
at oven ereating 2 ripple of interest. Hlow long this 
wit sition is likely to exist no one will attempt to predict, 
cor that it is not really expected to be very long lived is 
oi he current preparations by some of the larger 
ceenh to increase their facilities for handling export 
business. Shipments to Mexico and to the West Indies are 
going forward without interruption, the oil fields of Mexico 
being large consumers of yellow pine lumber, supplied by 
mills shipping from lexas coast points. 


The sani 
is appare ut 


In the yard trade mills in this territory find a better 
demand from markets in the North and Northwest than from 
Texas Wh this demand is not large some fairly good 


business has been placed and a better demand is expected to 


develop before the end of this month, as buyers will then 
begin placing requisitions for early spring delivery. The 
heavy demands upon dimension stocks at the mills have 
depleted that item considerably and, as has been reported 


before, dimension is about the strongest and practically the 
only item on the list that has shown any vitality recently. 
About the ruling market on dimension is $9 to $9.50 off list, 
with an occasional lot sold at $10, One sales department 
reports having turned down an order for 100 cars of yard 
stock recently because of a difference of 25 cents per thou- 
sand in the ideas of buyer and seller, the manufacturer 
offering the Jumber on the basis of $10 off and the buyer 
insisting on $10.25. The fact that a manufacturer was 
found with nerve enough to turn down that size of order 
because of that difference in ideas of value should be a 
pretty fair indication that things are improving somewhat. 
The Mexican Status. 

Lumber manufacturers still have their eyes fixed on 
Mexico and are eagerly awaiting a settlement of its internal 
troubles, for the restoration of peace and normal business 
conditions in that country will be followed by such a demand 


for lumber as was never experienced in the history of the 
yellow pine lumber trade. At present to make shipments 
into Mexico by rail is absolutely impossible. At Laredo, 
Tex,, has been’ accumulated a large amount of lumber that 


no farther 
await the 


was started on its way to Mexico but could get 
than the border and was unloaded there to 
opening of rail lines into the interior. 

An interesting visitor recently in Houston from 


Tampico, 
Mexico, was Will 


sowie, who, with his wife, is spending e 
few days in Texas on a short vacation. Mr. Bowie was 
formerly connected with the line yard concern Rockwell 
Bros. & Co. in Texas, and is popular among the lumber 
fraternity of this State. He reports that, despite the fact 
that the city is supposed to be surrounded by rebels, his 
yard at Tampico did the best business during November that 
it has ever done and he has no complaint to make in that 
respect. His yard is enjoying a fine trade with the oil fields 
surrounding ‘Tampico and the rebel activities in that section 
have not had a depressing effect on his business at all. Mr. 
towie relates an interesting incident of the attack on 
Monterey by the rebel forces, Fernando Martinez, a promi- 
nent Mexican, operated a lumber yard in Monterey, and just 
across the street from this yard is that of the Derby Lumber 
Company, an American concern. When the rebel forces 
aitacked the city the Derby company hoisted the United 
States flag over its yard. The rebels set fire to the lumber 
yard of Martinez and destroyed it, but while this yard was 
burning a large detail of rebel soldiers was put to work at 
the Derby yards and with buckets of water drowned out 
every incipient blaze that was discovered and this yard was 
protected and saved by the same forces that destroyed the 
yard of the Mexican lumberman, while the Stars and Stripes 
gaily floated in the breeze. 


General and Personal. 


His many friends in Houston were grieved to learn of the 
Serious accident that befell Howard Davis in Hot Springs, 
Ark., recently, when he was struck by an automobile, sus- 
faining a compound fracture of the right arm and four cuts 
on the head Mr. Davis is general superintendent of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company’s plant at Ratcliff, Tex., and 
With his \ and daughter was spending a few days in Hot 
Springs when the unfortunate accident. occurred ‘that will 
incapacitate him for business for some time. 
yo Visitor to Houston during last week was George W. 
Platner, of the Platner Lumber Company, Omaha, Neb., with 
yards at Omaha and at Seattle and Spokane, Wash. Mr. 
Platner has been making a tour of the lumber district and 
Was detained in Houston by the suspension of railroad traffic 
as a result of the floods. He reports that the company's 
local busin: ss in Omaha this year has been most satisfactory 
and it has had no complaint to make. 


" ) He looks for a good 
business during the coming year or so. 
Another prominent lumberman visiting Houston last week 
Was W. If. Reitsch, of Reitsch Bros., Rockford, Il. 


; He had 
"ateey in the Brownsville country of Texas looking after 
interests owned by him and his brother and stopped off in 


Houston on his return to eall on old Rockford friends, 
« gf wi j y 


been down 


the] s m is W. P. Cleveland, general sales manager of 
+ sid « W. M. Rice Lumber Company, who was formerly 
firm has O% the Illinois town. Mr. Reitsch says that his 
hit at. r many years dealt principally in hemlock lumber, 
pine, jeresent the bulk of the stock on its yards is yellow 
firm’ oan fet lumber being considerably ‘cheaper. The 
icant eet hemlock lumber delivered at its yards on a 
despite {1 ( Pisa against a 26-cent rate on yellow pine, but 
élieaner 4 landicap in the matter of rates yellow pine is 

aper and Reitsch Bros. are turning their attention almost 


ay te that wood, as the consumers find it just as 
CR Grige their needs, or even more so. } 

Kirby | in, representative in the West Indies of the 

Cuba, hac seth, ompany, with headquarters at Santiago de 


quarters in 1 Spending a short time at company head- 
turing ana ey going over matters with the manufac- 
few dave “nes departments. _He expects to return in a 
for al » his Station at Santiago de Cuba and is looking 
Thom ig S increased business during the coming year, 
exas Tamer Blake, general sales manager of the South 
Markete po! Company, has left for a trip to northern 

at will Keep him away from home until about 





Christmas. He expects to spend 
calling on some of the big buyers. 

B. I’. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, was marooned in Austin for several days last week on 
account of the floods. He had gone to the Capital city on 
business for his company and while he was there the floods 
cut the railroads, making train operation between Austin 
and Houston impossible for several days. 


several days in Chicago 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

Beaumont, TEx., Dee. 8.—The unprecedented floods 
in eastern, southwestern, western and central Texas of 
the past week have absolutely paralyzed the lumber 
business in this State. Local retail business has held up 
well, 

Fortunately this time the floods have not reached the 
Beaumont country, the nearest being between Somer- 
ville and Navasota, about 100 miles north of here on the 
Santa Fe, so the mills in the immediate vicinity are still 
in operation. 

Rk. A. Long, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, arrived here Sunday and is 
the guest of W. F. Ryder, a business associate. Last 
night Mr. Long occupied the pulpit at the First Chris 
tian Church for a few minutes during which time he 
urged closer church affiliation. He said, among other 
things: 

‘*T do not understand how a husband or a father, 
upon whom great responsibility rests, can help lending 
his aid and money to church work. It ought to be a 
pleasure to all to worship God in the proper spirit; té 
participate in the fellowship of the church; to work for 
the benefit of humanity. As for me, I need it for the 
strength I derive therefrom.’’ 

Mr. Long is well known in Beaumont not only because 
of his position as head of one of the greatest lumber 
manufacturing companies in the country, but because of 
his good works and liberality in the cause of humanity. 

In the Marlin, Waco and Navasota districts about 100 
persons, most of them Mexican and negro laborers, lost 
their lives in the floods and a vast area of the great 
Star State has been devastated by the deluge. 

A company, to be capitalized at $30,000, is being organized 
here at the instance of the Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce for the purpose of establishing at Beaumont a shipyard 


Lone 


and marine ways. ‘Twenty thousand dollars already have 
been subscribed and it is the purpose of the promoters 
to manufacture principally small crafts adapted to inter- 


coastal canal traffic, as Beaumont will be one of the most 
important ports on the intercoastal canal now being built 
from the Mississippi to the Rio Grande. 

The rice crop of the United States this year will be 
5,700,000 sacks, according to the official estimate of Gen- 
eral Manager Kk. A. Eignus of the Southern Rice Growers’ 
Association. Deducting from this amount 400,000 sacks 
which will about cover the seed requirements for next year's 
crop and the unusually large amount of low grade which will 
be ground into feed this year, there remains about 5,000,000 
sacks available for milling. The association has announced 
an advance of 15 cents a sack for Honduras and 10 cents for 
Japan, effective December 15. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Dec. 8.—While little damage has been 
sustained by the sawmills situated in the Sabine Valley 
since the beginning of the Texas flood season, the larger 
streams, including the Sabine River, are rising rapidly 
and may result in the discontinuation of operation in a 
few days. The Texas floods have caused a cessation of 
ihe bulk of interior shipments that had begun to stiffen 
up, until railroad trouble began a few days ago. 

The Orange lumber manufacturers are shipping about 
the usual amount of exports each month. 

The dredge Hercules will begin work here in a few 
days dredging out the remainder of Orange’s deep 
waterway to the sea. 

The new towns springing up as a result of the oil 
field recently developed in this country has made a 
notable difference in the retail sales of lumber here. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Prices Holding Up Well—Farmers’ Prospects Un- 
* usually Bright—A Matter of Waiting for Spring 

Buying to Begin. 

KANsAs City, Mo., Dee. 9.—About the most that can 
be said for the lumber market here now is that prices 
are holding up remarkably well. The general feeling is 
that they will continue to hold up, but there is nothing 
in the demand upon which to base that belief. It is 
based rather upon the fact that manufacturers generally 
see bright prospects for a good trade after the first of 
the year and are not inclined to sacrifice stock now just 
for the sake of seeing it move. Inventory reports are 
available from a few yards which started their work 
early and they bear out the earlier statements that retail 
yards are going into the new year with unusually low 
stocks. Prospects for farmers in this section are un- 
usually bright and farmers have forgotten the short corn 
crop of the last year. They plan a good amount of 
building next year and especially are they interested in 
silo building since their lesson of a feed shortage this 
year, 

An indication of the feeling among manufacturers is 
afforded by the fact that inquiries for big orders at the 


present prices for future deliveries are not receiving much 
attention. The mills do not care to take on much business 


at the figures now ruling, for they feel certain that better 
prices must come with the spring buying. Especially is 
that true of west coast mills, several of which have refused 
to consider big inquiries for future delivery within the 
last week. And so it is a question of waiting for spring 
buying to begin. Opinion varies as to when that will be. 
It is not probable that there will be much buying for 
delivery before tax assessment time at the yards, and as 
the mills are wary of future deliveries that may mean a 
postponement of the placing of orders. But under the 


present conditions, with everybody guessing when the buy- 
indica- 


ing will begin and planning to get in at the first 


DIXON’S 
Solid Belt Dressing 


Belt slippage means loss of power 
and wear of belts. Slippage is pre- 
vented and wear minimized by the 
use of Dixon’s Solid Belt Dressing. 
It is cleanly—easily applied while the 
belt is running—and increases the 
adhesiveness without causing sticki- 
ness. Write for ‘The Proper Care 


of Belts,’’ No. 207. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











Carpenters 


everywhere are doing from 2 to 3 times 
more shingling per day with the aid of 


Pearson’s 


mae NAILER 


With it you can work in Winter same 
as Summer. Saving on one job will 
more than pay for it. $5.00 express 
prepaid. Money back if not O. K. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 
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E. R.CALDWELL &CO., Bradford, Pa. 











Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY- 
Write us. 


RiGdaT PRICES, 


WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 











Another Ax-iom 


The ultimate proof of a hand- 
made Axe is the number of years 
its makers have produced it. 


THE WHITE STUB AND TWIST 
AXE IS 75 YEARS OLD. 




















The G. White Axe Company 


HONESDALE, PA. 
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tion, there is always the prospect of a stumpede for stock S. W. Morton, who has just embarked in Husinesg 
ae A ad @) VV @) @ ) D C, at any time. Lumbermen admit that they are somewhat himself, says there is a little better feeling in the ma for 
at a loss to tell just how to diagnose the case. H{e looks for business to be on a firm footing s ortly ret, 
Better weather the last week has stimulated buying to the first of the year. Alter 
» some extent at the country yards, but not enongh to affect I, J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & la 
prices in any line. The warm rains have ceased and lower Company, says that inquiries are coming in bei (er wine 
& temperatures have come, putting an end to the fear that slight improvement in actual sales. Prices are not’ recoyes 
American Column & Lumber Co was becoming somewhat common that fall wheat would ing as well as they should, he says. ii 
° develop so much before the freezing weather that it _— Wigs om Hogg, -. the fag aa * Company 
winter-kill. The report of F. D. Coburn, secretary of the states that his trade has shown a slight imp) ovemony 2’ 
ST. ALBANS, W. VA. Kansas Board of Agriculture, shows that the State has far this month. Inquiries and orders are a ttle bette 
’ more wheat than ever this season and that its condition Prices are still unsatisfactory. a Drow 
is nearly perfect, many points better than usual at this time C, G, Schilling, sales manager of the W. Fergus ha 
of year, Lumber Company, is still in the East, where lh. js visitin . 
Unallotted timberland in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- several old customers and some prospective ones md St 


For week following this issue:— 


5 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. and Sel. Poplar. 
60% 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 


4 Cars 6-4 12” and wider 60% 14 and 16’. 





3 Cars 6” Clear Poplar Bevel Siding. 
5 Cars 6” Select Poplar Bevel Siding. 





65 M’ No. 1 Common Poplar S 2 S to 58”. 
Write or wire for SPECIAL prices. 


American Column & Lumber Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 








{All Builders 
Favor Oak Strong 


because of its durability and adaptability 
to beautiful finishes. Particularly does 
this apply to 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of high grade 
Hardwood products and know we can 
Satisfy in service and price. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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Hartzell’s 
Dayton 
Walnut 


PLANKS - BOARDS - PANELS 
VENEER LOGS AND VENEERS 


Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 


Geo. W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio. U.S. A. 


Buyers 


Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 








of White and Red Oak logs 
and Hickory logs for ] 





will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A.GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 











WANTED—A Buyer For 


LOUISIANA ELM 


To be shipped green, log run. 
Can cut any thickness desired. 


E. A. Mercadal, 


Audubon Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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R. E. Wood Lumber Company 4 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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tions in Oklahoma, a total of about 1,279,000 acres, are to 
be seld to the highest bidder January 5 to 17. There is 
much good southern pine land in the allotments and it is 
appraised at from $2.50 to $3.50 an acre. The hardwood 
land is appraised at from $1 to $1.50 an acre. 

The Schuetz Lumber Company and the Wildgen Lumber 
Company, both of Hoisington, Kan., have bought the stock 
of the Elmore Lumber Company of that town. 

John A. Gordon, of Wathena, Kan., was in Kansas City 
last week to place an order. Mr. Gordon recently bought 
the yard of C. Fk. Baggett at Blair, Kan. 

Thor Sanborn, of the Gray’s Harbor 
pany, traveling in Iowa and Illinois, 
demand for west coast stock. 

A. Milch, of the Beaumont (Tex.) office of Hugo Forch- 
heimer, Frankfort, Germany, and Hans Forchheimer, of the 
New Orleans office of the same firm, spent two days here 
last week !ooking over the export situation. Both said 
the trade was admittedly very dull, but professed to see 
prospects of an early revival. Hugo Forchheimer is one 
of the biggest exporters with whom Kansas City firms 
have dealings. From here they went to St. Louis. 

W. A. Anderson, secretary of the W. E. Thomas Lumber 
Company, is back from a week spent at the southern pine 
mills. He reports manufacturers generally hopeful for an 
early start of spring buying. 

M. R. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Company and of the Caddo River Lumber Company, has 
left for a trip to the coast mills, from California to Puget 
Sound. 


IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Commercial Com- 


reports a very fair 











Trend of Trade Upward—The Building Situation—Lum- 
ber Company Employees and Officials to Banquet— 
Change in Headquarters. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9.—Line-yard buyers are 
placing heavy orders for future delivery. So far 
St. Louis is concerned, these buyers are not 
meeting with a great degree of success in placing 
orders of this sort. Local shippers are accepting 
as much business as they can book for immediate 
shipment, and to a moderate extent are accepting 
orders for spring delivery. But on the whole they 
are disposed not to load up heavily on future busi- 
They feel that this is not a wise policy on 
arising market. Inquiry from line yards is strong, 
and there is also an increased inquiry from rail- 
roads and car companies. 


as 


ness, 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Dee. 9.—December to all appearances 
has come as a Moses to lead the yellow pine lumber 
business out of the wilderness. The trend of trade is 
unquestionably upward and prices, which have been 
resting on bedrock for two or three weeks, are beginning 
to advance. The improvement last week was due largely 
to line-yard buying. Several sizable orders of this class 
were booked in St. Louis last week. The impetus given 
to the yellow pine trade by line-yard buyers was acceler- 
ated by some fairly good railroad orders. Not only is 
the demand much improved but inquiry is coming in 
strong from all classes of buyers and from all sections 
ot the country. It looks as if the yellow pine business 
has thrown off its lethargy. 

Open weather has permitted 


an uninterrupted con- 
tinuation of unfinished building 


operations. So far as 


new building is concerned the regular December quietude 
is on. The building outlook is not what it ought to be on 
account of the dullness of the money market. The sash 
and door trade is quiet in consequence, similar building 
conditions existing in all other sections of the country. 


The retail yards are well stocked and most of them have 
placed considerable future business. Stocks in local jobbing 
yards are about normal. Many concerns have begun taking 
inventory, a task that will continue generally in the various 


branches of the trade until shortly after the first of the 
year. Lumbermen generally are satisfied that the market 
is gradually advancing and they are marking time until 


inventories and the holidays will have been over. 
A number of St. Louis concerns affiliated with the lumber 


trade make a_ practice of banqueting their employees 
once a year. One of these is the Chicago Lumber & Coal 


Company. Invitations have been sent out to the traveling 
men to come in and report for banquet duty on the night 
of December 27. President S. H. Fullerton will at that 
time rub elbows with all of his department heads and road 
men. There will be no set speeches, but employers and 
employees will speak informally upon subjects of importance 
to the business. 

On and after the first of next month the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company will be at home in the new skyscraper 
known as the Monward Building. This will leave a big 
hole in the lumber colony in the Wright Building, other- 
wise known as the Lumbermen’s building, where the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Company has been located for the last 
eight years. Inability to secure more space in the Wright 
Building prompted C. D. Johnson to make a lease in the 
newest of St. Louis’ skyscrapers, just now reaching comple- 
tion. Mr. Johnson wished to have an entire floor in the 
Wright Building, but could not obtain so much space on 
account of existing leases with other tenants. 

Personal Mention. 

Edward Grayson, president of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, is in the South, making a trip to the com- 
pany’s mills. Harry Swartz, who has just returned from 
a visit to the mills, says that stocks are just about normal, 
that inquiry is coming in freely now and shipments moving 
better. 

S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, says that business is improving slowly. He does 
not look for much advance in volume or prices until well 
into the spring, but thinks that the conditions of business 
generally is fundamentally healthy. 

F. R. Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, 
reports a noticeable improvement in the volume and char- 
acter of general inquiry. Sales are somewhat better and 
prices are making a noble effort to strengthen. 
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that business shows a slight improvement; that 
are about ready to place their spring orders 
begin to climb. 





Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber ( DANY, says ce 
that retail trade is quiet and will doubtless <ontinye ¢ , 
until the approach of spring. Wholesale inquir js q littl ou - 
stronger. inst 
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Local Distributing Yards Well Stocked in F <Pectation unp! 
of Activity to Begin with Opening of the New Yeu able 

—Inventory Period Begins. port 

St. Louis, Mo., Dee, 9.—This market is sow reaiy ge 
for any demand that may be made upon it. |.ocal deal. * 
ers, practically all of whom maintain distri} {ing yards 
here, have been assembling stocks all fall. ealers ate Se 
entering upon their inventory period, after hich they ket 
expect to stand behind the counter and wait on custoy. imp« 
ers. There is already a sizable inquiry coming in, Some 4 “ 
of it still speculative. Actual sales are nothing to bry a 
about, although the volume of shipments las! week wy vess 
perhaps larger than it has been, despite the fact thy pot 
winter is putting a stop to building operations. Hari. mad 
wood dealers feel that when the story of iiventory, & outy 
told, the year’s business will show up well after a) fp a 
although prices have been demoralized probably to u k weel 
great an extent as they were in 1907. The belief pre. it is 
vails that trade is tending toward a recovery slowly anj mane 
surely. ; ; aia 

A Successful Year. 1 


The year just closing has probably been one of the 
most successful in the history of the Lumbermen’s fy 


change in that the out-of-town membership recently ap whit 
proved has been instrumental in boosting local inspection, ; 


It is impossible to ascertain at this time how the de 
tailed inspection has been running this year for the reasop 
that no figures have been available in the secretary's ofi¢ 
to show the month-to-month inspection as has always bea 
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the case heretofore. The secretary states that he will not | trad 
be able to make out the official report of the 1915 inspection | 0 
until after the first of the year. The annual mecting of te 7% was 
Lumbermen’s Exchange will be held next Tuesday night : Boh 
at which time the business of the year will be reviewed Ie Leet 
by the various committee heads, and officers elected for th» 7 OL 
ensuing year. ’. H. Smith has made such an excellen We EM 
president, the members say, that they will insist upon his § res 
serving again. { x 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber Com | lum 
pany, says there will be no business to speak of until the J disc 
turn of the new year. Henry Quellmalz, of the Quel 4 the 
malz Lumber & Manufacturing Company, also makes i E 
statement to this effect. . a "f 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, states in | 
letters to his house that he is finding a hopeful feeling } sha 
everywhere among his trade. He is sending in some god j th 
orders every day, although he works hard to get them, = 

y. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, Ta 
states that railroad and car buying has become brisk and See 
that prices on this material are firmer. Yard buying 9 “¥ 
has not shown any life and will probably not do so untl j Teh 
after the first of the year. q "Y 

Guy Fulton, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lu wi 
ber Company, reports that trade with his house is about j yi 
all that can be expected at this time of year and unde | rope 
existing conditions. | = rh 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Com lar 
pany, says that there is perhaps a stronger inquiry, but thit Wi _ 
orders are not plentiful and prices are still without strength 9 

Jacob Mosberger, of the Mosberger Lumber Compagy, ‘ 
reports that his trade is seasonably quiet. ? 

Cc. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Cor 3 I 
pany, states that he has been having a fair run of busines é be; 
in railroad and car material. Prices in these commodities th 
show a tendency to advance, § ai 
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IN THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 4 
Sioux Fats, 8. D., Dec. 8.—The weather this fil 


* Sal 
throughout South Dakota has been ideal for builditg are 
operations, which have been carried on with searcely } the 


any interruption. i of 
The manager of the yard of the Central Lumber Com 
pany at Bowdle reports the sale this fall of a large 


va 

number of silos to farmers in that part of the State. The ar 

company is making a great success of its silo department, er 

Governor Byrne, on recommendation of the State boatt | of 
of pardons, has granted a pardon to G. H. Walter, who nilt ; 

months ago was sentenced from Gregory County to a term 2 ' ha 


the Sioux Falls penitentiary for the embezzlement of funds 
from the Montgomery Lumber Company, while he was mal” cl 
ager of the company’s yard*at Winner. : 

. gap of Moritt 7 


Albert Gagelin, an extensive lumber dealer iis 
has departed for a trip abroad. At Diebach, (:ermany, ‘ i 
will visit relatives and friends. He expects to be abstll) pa 
about three months. i Da 
State Forester Roskie has returned to South Dakota froa us 
Washington, D. C., where he secured promises of early “_ Dn: 
from officials of the Government in regard to a ; V 
approval of State filings on public land in Bennett ns 
Mellette counties, and for approval of general indemol th 


filings amounting to about 200,000 acres. While in a 
ington he also was _ notified that at an early date, i it 
Government would eliminate a portion of the West > tt 
Pines Forest Reserve, again making it subject to onal 
and that that portion of the Slim Butte Forest Reserve K 


has been eliminated would shortly be restored to entry. of ( 

Carl Anderson, manager of the yard of (he Andee | di 
Lumber Company at Draper, reports having secured a cted J 
tract to furnish lumber for buildings which will be ere d 
on a State experimental farm at Vivian, near Draper. into 9 


A party of forest officers from Deadwood las gon will | 
camp in the vicinity of Nemo, in the Black [Iills, an There | 
remain there four months to estimate the timber. 


Se peontn : : rein. the. vicinity & 
is a great deal of merchantable timber in ‘!) pe extent | iy 


Nemo and the probabilities are that there wi! 
timber operations in that vicinity. 

So far this year the city of Aberdeen has 
for new buildings and for repairs and alte! 
$412,532. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Drou!! Responsible for Forest Fires—Smoke Over- 
haus Navigable Streams and Ties up Traffic— 
Ste.vuship Movements of Considerable Magnitude. 
\our, ALA. Dee, 8.—The drouth that has prevailed 

than a month is responsible for forest fires that 


for i ; ; ; 
have bcen reported by the river men plying the rivers 
out this port—the Alabama and the Bigbee. In 
instit a pall of smoke covered the rivers at points 
along (he navigable streams and compelled the boats 
to ti because they could not see one hundred feet 
ahead, aud as the water is very low because of the 
unprecedented fair weather to proceed without being 
able to see was considered dangerous. It has been re- 
ported ‘hat much hardwood and other timber has been 
threatened by these fires but no definite information 
on tl ; obtainable. ek 

The sawn timber market remains inactive and little 
activit, is expected to develop until after January 1. 
Ex jorters here are of the opinion that the state of the mar- 
9 is due to the waiting game which British and other 
impor are playing in the hope that freight wili further 
leline as that appears to be the tendency at present. 
Ther: certain to be a large outward movement during 
the pl ut month, as it has been learned that there is one 
pease! { here to load about 3,000,000 feet of timber, and 
anoth o load 2,000,000, in addition to others that will 
take caller eargoes. Therefore, the prediction has been 
made one of the best-known exporters here that the 


outward movement for December will possibly reach 6,000,- 


The « four-masted schooaer Alice Coburn arrived last 


nd was shifted into the Turner-Hartwell docks, where 





— ke ding a full cargo of crossties for Philadelphia. The 

American steamer Santiago, of the Mallory Line, also came 

in the early part of last week and is loading a cargo of 
i for New York. 

British steamship Maskinonge arrived about the mid- 

t week and will load several million feet of yellow 

pine here for South Africa, the cargo being consigned to 

the Leatherbury & White Lumber Company. The cargo 

which this steamer will take to South Africa will be the 

first that has left this port for that part of the world in 


more than a year, At one time a great deal of yellow pine 
was shipped from here to that part of the world, but for the 
last year there has been none shipped. It is hoped that 
the coming of the Maskinonge marks a resumption of this 
trade from Mobile. 

One of the largest cargoes to leave this port in some time 
ared during the last week in the British steamship 








was clé 
Boheme It consisted of 82,836 feet of pine lumber, 361,625 
feet of oak lumber, 123,444 feet of gum lumber, 248,149 feet 
of oak billets, 18,412 feet of gum billets, 114,864 feet of 
hewn oak, 18,694 feet of sawn oak, 55,748 feet of logs, 
34.308 feet of sawn pine timber, 938,910 pounds of rosin, 
{50,000 gallons of turpentine, 455,52 of yellow pine 
lumber, 198,000 feet of sawn timber and general merchan- 
dise. Th is the vessel that inaugurated the opening of 


the new docks of the Alabama & Tennessee Railroad here, — 
kk. Hl. Butler, of Doxie, Miss., has recently opened his 





second sawmill there. 

The steamer Fort Morgan sailed on Wednesday of last 
week from this port direct for Panama, carrying a large 
cargo of supplies mainly for the United States Government. 
The sailing of the Fort Morgan marked the inauguration 
of a direct line between this port and Panama by the 
United Fruit Company, Mobile being now blessed with two 
direct lines to that part of the world—the initial steamer 
of the line established by the Seeberg Steamship Company 
leaving last month. 

The | ritish steamship Domira steamed on Wednesday 
with a large cargo for Rotterdam, carrying 400,000 feet of 
sawn timber tor that place and a large amount of lumber, 
timber, naval stores and general merchandise for Hamburg. 
Tho steamship Otto also.steamed the same day with a 


argo of lumber, timber and naval stores for Antwerp. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


IIAvriESBURG, Miss., Dee. 10.—The car situation is 
beginning to give some of the mills trouble, especially 
those located on branch line roads, while all on the trunk 
lines are not getting their full requirements. Inquiries 
are coming in fairly good volume, but actual orders are 
hot increasing as fast as was expected. Judging from 
the increased number of inquiries the millmen expected 
more :ctual business by this time. Prices are practically 
the sume, some few items that are plentiful are possibly 
a little cheaper, but scarce stock has shown. some. ad- 
vanee which makes the average sale price about the 
same. Decking continues in good demand and sill orders 
are inore numerous. The mills are still holding down 
their stocks and most of them will start in on the first 
of January with practically a normal stock. 

It reported that the Jordan River Lumber Com- 
pany, Kiln, Miss., which lost its mill by fire last month, 
Will begin at once to clear away the debris and start the 
erection of a large steel and conerete mill to have a capacity 
oF 150.000 feet of lumber in ten hours. 


| Kennedy Manufacturing Company, of Noxaper, Miss., 
has closed its plant indefinitely. 

lhe Ala-Miss Lumber Company, Monroe, Miss... who 
Clos;d its plant last month, will probably be down until 


‘titer the holidays as it has several miles of railroad - to 
build before resuming operation. 

of the machine shops of the Newman Lumber Com- 
Piny at this place was burned last Thursday. The com- 
Wins s private fire fighting equipment was brought into 
use and though quickly supplemented by the city fire de- 
mrviuent the building in which the fire occurred together 
') the machinery therein was badly damaged. 

_ltiving increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000 


tie Tfattiesburg Wood Reduction Company last week re- 
orcnized by the admission of several large capitalists into 
is cunily of stockholders, the election of a board of di- 
reclors and the selection of its official staff. The following 
k “titutte the board of directors: G. L. Hawkins, J. B. 
nedy, Mahned:; R. Batson, Hillsdale: N. H. McRaney, 
“ibeerel W. A. Camp, R. W. Hinton, Lumberton; T. §. 
vecsson, J. O. Gillespie, Gulfport. The officers are T. S. 
4 ~~on. president and manager; N. H. McRaney, vice presi- 


G. L. Hawkins, treasurer; E. L. Grooms, secretary. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 
RIDIAN, Miss., Dee. 8.—The approaching holidays 
‘idversely affected the already dull lumber market 
seneral curtailment in production and a complete 
‘own In some plants promises to make December the 











slowest month ever experienced by the trade in this sec- 
tion, Big and little mills already have suspended opera- 
tion until January 1, with possibility of later resumption. 
During the general laxity of business repairs are being 
made. 

Conditions generally are unsettled. Railroad orders 
are scarce. or more than a year the railroads have 
been careful buyers and they are expected to purchase 
heavily once they get started. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Dee. 9.—Lake Charles mills are 
getting orders enough to keep them busy, but the volume 
of business expected has not been materializing. The 
car shortage has in no way impeded the shipments from 
Lake Charles, as it has probably done at other points 
in southwestern Louisiana. Where orders for hundreds 
of thousands of feet have been originating, mixed cars 
are still being asked. Notwithstanding this state of 
affairs, the lumbermen are inclined to take a cheerful 
view of the situation, and as stated before, the sales- 
agents are all saying that the first of the new year wil 
bring with it the confidence and assurance which has 
been lacking on the part of the trade for the last ten 
months. : 

The export business has materially improved. 
werp has been taking no small amount of stuff. South 
America is getting back into the market with a much 
heavier call and Mexico wants lots but is getting little. 
Export agents in Lake Charles, Beaumont and Houston, all 
of whom have visited the local mills during the last week, 
say that business has far exceeded their expectations, and 
that the future gives every promise of being even better. 

Logmen are having some trouble on the Caleasieu and 
Sabine Rivers. The waters are rising rapidly and great 
precaution is necessary to protect the timber which is now 
being floated to the mills. 

But while all is peaceful and serene in Lake Charles, one 
should hear the terrific roar that is being raised at the one 
line points north of here regarding cars. The Kansas City 
Southern, and Iron Mountain, Frisco, and other lines are 
having no end of trouble explaining why they are not in 
au position to furnish cars as rapidly as they are needed. 

All mills along the Kansas City Southern between Lake 
Charles and Shreveport, and all mills between Lake Charles 
and Alexandria, on the Iron Mountain, are operating full 
time. 

The Gulf Refining Company, which has been operating 
in oil in the Louisiana fields near Lake Charles for the 
last ten years, and which, on the whole, has been very suc- 


Ant- 


cessful, has made the greatest find in its history. This 
week a three thousand-barrel gusher was found in the 
K:dgerly oil field. The gusher was struck at a depth of 


3,000 teet, and is considered the deepest well ever found in 
any of the Louisiana oil fields. Many Lake Charles people 
are interested because of the fact they were interested in 
the lease the Gulf Refining people secured in that field. 

“President R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City, which has many mills at different points 


in southwestern Louisiana and Texas, was in Lake Charles 
last week. Accompanying Mr. Long was John Tennant, 


also of Kansas City. ‘The party visited the Hudson River 


mill at DeRidder, the Longville mill, the King-Ryder mill 
at Bonami, the Ludington mill at Ludington, La., and 
other mills of the company. While Mr. Long was not in- 


terviewed, he seemed apparently satisfied with the lumber 
situation so far as the manufacturing end of the game is 
concerned. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 8.—A bunch of inquiries is 
being received, indicating a sizable business in store, 
but the movement will not start before January 1, the 
inquiries being principally for shipment after that time. 
This activity regarding inquiries leaves the impression 
that dealers expect at least a slight increase in prices. 

Reports indicate now that a number of the large con- 
cerns are asking and receiving $9.50 off for dimension 
items, which have been in very encouraging demand lately, 
causing some mills to sell more than they cut. Some of 
these concerns seem to be confining all orders to items on 


hand and in shipping condition, and, on that account, 
stocks appear to be badly broken. 

The railroad business still continues at practically a 
standstill. The railroads are buying only what they need 


immediately, and that seems small. However, manufacturers 
look for many of the companies to be in the market within 
the next thirty or forty days, and if they do begin buying 


the yellow piae market generally will be strengthened. 
Manufacturers grow more hopeful of early settlement of 


the Mexican troubles. When the situation becomes normal 
a great lumber trade is expected by the yellow pine 
operators. Reports rezeived indicate that many millions 
of feet of lumber will be needed to accommodate improve- 


ments that have been interrupted and retarded by the 
revolution. There is much hope that President Wilson 
will bring about a settlement. 

During November permits were issued for buildings to 
cost $89,550, an increase over the corresponding month 
of 1912, when the total was $87,520. A large part of 
the investment went for residences. 

Arrangements have been perfected for a district agri- 
cultural and live stock fair to be held at Baton Rouge, 


the State capital, January 15, 16 and 17. The lumber, 7,000 
feet, needed for buildings will be donated by the five lumber 
companies of the city and the buildings will be erected 
by university students. 

As representative of the Sabine River Commission, Leon 
Locke a few days ago, in company with Representative 
Dies of Texas, appeared before the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee of the army engineers at Washington and urged a 
survey of the Sabine River as proposed in a bill by Repre- 
sentative J. T. Waikins of Louisiana, with a view of per- 
manent improvement of this stream in Texas and Louisiana. 
The commission believes, as explained to the confnittee, 
that the work can be done without cost to the Government 
by selling the stream’s accumulation of abandoned log rafts. 
It would take about $300,000 to make the improvement, but 
it could be returned to the treasury out of the proceeds of 
the sale of the logs. Extensive timber holdings along the 
Sabine River would be opened to development by the proposed 
improvement of that stream, especially through connection 
with the Intercoastal Canal. The army board has promised 
to give the matter prompt attention, ; 

The Louisiana Railroad Commission has granted the peti- 
tion of the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce for an adjust- 
ment of rates on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and 
the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Railroads. 
tended by Shreveport that rates on the second-named road 
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HARDWOODS 


Buyers looking for quality will find in our 
St. Francis Basin Red Gum character that 
fits it specially for use in the manufacture of 


High Class Furniture 


Quality with us is never sacrificed for 
quantity and this combined with the na- 
tural superiority of our timber insures sat- 
isfaction. 


Try us on Red Gum, Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Offi id 
7 i Telegraph Sta., Heth, Ark. 








TRIANGLE 
‘, Celebrated Triangle Brand > 


\, OAK 


FLOORING 

End Matched 

Bored and 
Hollow 









Red Backed Our 
and lumber 
Sap Gum, is all 
White and band sawn 
Red Oak, —equalized 
White Ash, —thoroughly 


dry and has not 
been fleoded. 


Yeliow Pine 
and Cypress. 


We sell the products of our own mills 
and can insure prompt service. 


G U IM SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY — 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Hardwoods 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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OAK FLOORING 
Kiln a 
Dried 


Matched 
End 


Polished 
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HARDWOODS 


ak For 
Quick Shipment 


This stock has been on 
sticks from ten months 
to a year and totals 








Twenty Cars 


Of 4-4 Band Sawed 
First and Second 


Plain White Oak 


Runs 70% or more 


14+ and 16 foot long. 


Prices on request. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


General Offices, Charleston Nat’] Bank Building. 





from Little Rock, Ark., were lower than the rates to the 
same points from Shreveport, though Shreveport was nearer, 

Some apprehension was provoked last Saturday at the 
new sawmill of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company at 
Haslam, Tex., across the Sabine River from Logansport, La., 
by the posting by unknown persons, supposedly white men, 
of a “warning” reading: “Nigger, don’t let the sun go 
down with you here.” Although the identity of the authors 
of the sign is not positively reported, they are believed to 
be a few of the white employees of the big mill and resi- 
dents of the Haslam vicinity, and it is also suspected that 
recently they have held a few meetings which resulted in 


the posting of the “warning” to frighten off the negro 
laborers. However, only a few negroes departed. This 


mill was Gpened two weeks ago, following the completion 
of one of the finest plants in this part of the country. ‘The 
mill is steel and thoroughly fireproof. Six or seven hundred 
employees, the majority being negroes, work at the mill. 
The company also operates sawmills at Barham, Pickering, 
and Cravens, La. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 





Buyers Feeling Out the Market—Status of the Cypress, 
Yellow Pine and Hardwood Markets—Lumber Wharf 
Problem. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 8.—The usual holiday quiet 
is noted by dealers in all woods, but the trade had less 
slackening to do this year than usual, for obvious reasons. 
Volume of call, compared with last week, shows only a 
slight decline. There was, it appears, an actual increase 
of inquiries, but experienced observers attribute these to 
the trade’s desire to feel out the market rather than to 
its purpose to place any considerable business just now. 

Rumors of price concessions on eypress are occasionally 
heard. That on certain items prices have been shaded 
here and there, in an effort to stumulate the buying, seems 
probable. It does not appear, however, that the price shad- 
ing has been general, or that it will seriously unsettle the 
cypress market, which has been maintained on a remark- 
ably even keel all season. Aside from these scattering re- 
ports the market seems to be devoid of feature and no 
marked change is expected until after the New Year. The 
mills will carry over somewhat larger stocks than they 
did last vear, since cut has exceeded movement for several 
weeks. But the reports here indicate that the accumulations 
are not heavy enough to be burdensome, and with anything 
like a normal business the fore part of 1914 they will come 
in handy. Car shortage continues on the Texas & Pacific, 
but is not so severe as it was seven days ago. Due in part 
to the remonstrances of lumber shippers, that line lias been 
working hard to relieve the congestion in its terminals, 
which was one of the prime factors in the shortage. A new 
superintendent has been placed in charge of the local ter- 
minals and is rapidly relieving the congestion. Mills along 
the line say they have had better service the last few days 
but are still unable at times to secure all the cars requisi- 
tioned. On the Southern Pacific about 75 percent of the 
cars requisitioned are supplied promptly. 

Yellow pine still registers a quiet market, 
slackening of call as Christmas approaches, and _ prices, 
taking the list all round, rather weak. Curtailment con- 
tinues on a limited scale, but the reduction of cut is hardly 
great enough appreciably to affect the market with the lim- 
ited demand now visible. Ocean rates out of New Orleans 
have been slightly reduced, but are said to be still out of 





with some 


———., 


line with spot rate quotations at other Gulf ports. Luropea; 
call is not heavy, though inquiries are said to be brisk, The 
feeling on the other side that prevailing rates are too high 
and must fall of their own weight probably is h ping § 
hold back business, for dealers naturally want to piace thei, 
orders when shipments can be made at minimum rs (es, Ad. 
vices from the other side indicate, however, that the stocks 
in hand are adequate to care for current business, ang that 


purchases of new stock are being held down mainly for this 
reason, 

The hardwoods ave fecling the effects of the ason jp 
about the same proportion as the other woods. Doimang on 
the export side is rated quiet, with prices as they 


“te » ; were, 
The proposition before the dock board to improve the lun. 
ber wharf and provide storage room for assembly 


: 4 : i wae Y Of cargo 
shipments is naturally a topic of lively discussion among 
exporters. Some of the “parcel” shippers, while «pproyins 
the plan to provide cargo shipping facilities, sugvest that 
the improvement of conditions here need not wait the ge. 
complishment of the ambitious project outlined at. Jag 
Wednesday's conference with the dock board. The imme. 


diate need, in their view, is better codperation between th 
dock and the public belt commissions and the shippers to 
secure dispatch in the belting of the cars to the wharves 
and their unloading and removal to provide room for the 
placing of other loaded cars. Delays in this operation 
they contend, have been costly and so have discouraged the 
use of this port. 

A. Boden, of Rotterdam, a prominent dealer on the other 
side, who represents the Long-Bell Lumber Company in Ho). 
land territory, is in New Orleans and will spend the Christ. 
mas holidays with members of his family here. Mr. Boden 
arrived at New York November 14 last and since hag made 
a comprehensive tour of the country, including a trip to the 
North Pacific coast and visits to the cities of the middle 
West. He reports that trade conditions in Europe are not 
satisfactory, but expresses the opinion that an improvement 
of business and the general financial situation on this side 
will be speedily reflected by like improvement abroad, Mp 
Boden plans to return to Rotterdam about January 20, ( 

W. R. Mattoon, of the Forest Service, who has been mak. 
ing a study of cypress throughout the South, was in New 
Orleans today and left tonight for a visit to the Urania 
Lumber Company's tract, set aside for reforestation under 
the State law. For some weeks Mr. Mattoon has been study. 
ing the Louisiana cypress at Jeanerette and other mill 
points, having completed his studies in Florida and on the 
east coast before coming here. He states that manufacturers 
have assisted his work in every way, but declines to dis. 


cuss his findings in advance of the report which he will 
submit to the service. He expects to finish up the cypress 
field work by , 


December 15. 

J. F. Wilder, a veteran yellow pine manufacturer in the 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) field, has organized a wholesale com- 
pany in New Orleans, with offices at 523 Hibernia Building 
and will do business in both export and domestic markets. 
specializing, it is understood, in Central American trade. 
W. E. Clark, sales manager of the new company, will leaye 
Wednesday for a business trip to Honduras, Costa Rica and 
British Honduras. 

R. L. Stewart, of Gulfport, has taken over the holdings 
of other stockholders in the Gulfport sash and blind factory 
and will reopen it after the Christmas holidays, operating 
under the name of the Stewart Door Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The plant has been shut down for about a year, 
It is understood that Mr. Stewart will specialize in doors 
and in special stock. 

Advices from Bogue Chitto, Miss., announce that assets 
of the B. E. Brister Sawmill Company have been ordered 
sold February 2, 1914, by the referee in bankruptey, W. M. 
West, and that the sale will be held at Bogue Chitto. The 
sawmill plant has been idle for some time. 
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Massee & Felton Lumber Company 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 
Shipping Dry Stock List December Ist 1913. 











WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 








Quartered Red Gum Elm 

4-4 lst & 2nd . . . 25,000 6-4 Log Run 45,000 
4-4No.1Com. . 88,000 Black Gum 
a ee figured 12,000 | 6-4 Log Run 40,000 
-4 No. ‘om. figured 20, ie 

Plain Red Gum : Cyp 3.000 
- 6-4 Select ct eee 
3-4 Ist & 2nd 15,000 614 No. Shor 12'000 
4-4 Ist & 2nd - 500,000 Sete ae a er ree 

3 5-4 No. 1 Shop bid 5,000 
8-4 lst & 2nd 10,000 | P b 
3-4 No.1Com. . 15,000 ersimmon : 
4-4No.1 Com. . . 313,000 5-4 pd “0 a ws npn 
8-4 No.1Com. . . 13,000 6-4 Log Run . . . 0 
Sap Gum Plain White Oak 
5-8 lst & 2nd 18,000 | 4-4 No. 1 Com : 58.000 
3-4 Ist & 2nd 60,000 4-4 No. 2 Com . 64,000 
4-4 Ist & 2nd . 546,000 | +-4 No. 3 Com , 76.000 
8-4lst&2nd . . . 9,000 | Plain Red Oak 
5-8 No.1Com. . . 25,000 | 4.No. a Com 50.000 
3-4 No.1Com, . . 22,000 . 
4-4 No. 1 Com. . 279,000 Quer. White Oak ann 
5-4No.1Com. . . 45,000 +-4 Ist & 2nd ae 
6-4No.1Com. . . 36,000 +-4 No. Awe , BAO : 
8-4 No. 1 Com. 15,000 4-4 No. 2 Com. 12.000 
5-8 No. 2 Com. 18,000 Hickory 
4-4 No. 2 Com. . 249,000 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Bet. 60,000 
5-4 No. 2 Com. 18,000 8-4 No. 2 & 3 Com. 11,000 
Ready for Prompt Shipment Now. 
i aieeaielal 








Hardwoods< 


We have the following Band Sawed Stock ready for quick loading : 


150,000 ft. 1” Red Gum No. 1 & 2. 

200,000 ft. 1° Sap Gum No. 1 & 2(13’’&up) 
50,000 ft. 3° Plain W. Oak No. 1 & 2. 

100,000 ft. 1°’ Quart. W. Oak No. 1 Com. 


Cable address ‘“ Brenner.’’ 


The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co.,“ 73X04 
Band Mills at:—Alexandria, La., Zwolle, La., Salisbury. N. C. 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 9.—The shipment of 1,000,000 
feet of mahogany logs from British Honduras to the 


Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company is now being 
worked up into veneers. This consignment is regarded 


as the Torerunner of more active manufacturing of ma- 
hogany into veneers in this section. A short time ago 
the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company, through the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau, succeeded in secur- 
ing more favorable rates on mahogany timber from 
New Orleans to Memphis. Another big consignment is 
closely following and the amount of mahogany lumber 
manufactured here in future is expected to be important. 

The Redus Lumber Company, at Pyatt, Ark., has re- 


moved its headquarters from that point to Harrison, 


Ark.. where it has recently bought two retail vards. The 
company is continuing the operation of its mill at Pyatt 
and has left a force of men to look after both the opera- 
tion of the plant and the shipping of the output. The 
entire business of the company, however, will be handled 
through the general offices at Hlarrison. This is one of 


the largest companies operating in the White River country. 


The mill of the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Company at 
Ritchey. Miss., is nearing completion and will be placed 
in operation within a few days. When this concern bought 


the property at Ritchey a sawmill was in cperation thereon. 
Shortly after organization was perfected, however, it was 
decided to establish an additional plant in order that the 
output might be materially increased. The capacity of the 
two mills will be approximately 70.000 feet. The man- 
agement of the mill rests with E. M. Schulte, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing Company has _in- 
stalled a heavy band resaw, driven by a 40-horsepower 
electric motor, to enable it to take care of the business 


offered it by one of the siding companies here with which 
it has a contract. The installation of this additional 
machinery has not only greatly increased the capacity of 
the plant, but has also materially improved the quality of 
the output. 

The veneer plant of Morgan-West Box Company at 
ison, Ark., has closed down temporarily. This the 
result of the low stage of the St. Francis River, on which 
the company depends for its timber receipts. This is the 
second plant at Madison, Ark., that has recently found it 
impossible to bring out timber and therefore necessary to 
shut down. 

Officials of the Ferguson & Palmer Company. of Paducah, 
Ky., and a select party of their friends, left Memphis early 
Monday morning in a private car for New Houlka, Miss. 
The Ferguson & Palmer Company has a new plant in opera- 


Mad- 
direct 


tion at New Houlka and the trip is for the purpose of 
inspecting it. Following an inspection of the mill plant 
an opportunity will be afforded to view the company’s 
hardwood logging operation in that vicinity. The party 


will arrive back in Memphis Thursday. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 8.—Trade is quiet with the 
approach of the holidays and not much resumption in 
activity is expected before January. Some retail work 
is being contracted and some notable jobs here have 
been lately completed, among them the $350,000 Hamil- 





ton County courthouse. The price tone of the market is 
firm and logs are in good supply. Oak and poplar are 
the leading items, Export conditions are fair. 

The W. 8S. Milne Chair Company’s plant, which moved 
here from Cleveland, Tenn., turned wheels for the first 
time last Saturday morning. Individual electric motors are 


used. The plant employs 200 people. 
W illingham & Co, find the situation about normal and 
the outlook from the retail lumberman’s standpoint fair. 


It has one or two country mills in operation in addition to 
the city plant. 

M. E. Temple, president of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Chattanooga, has named Fred Arn, of the J. M. Card 
Lumber Company, as chairman of the traffic committee for 
the coming year. EF. A. Seagle, a retail lumber dealer, is 
on the Tennessee River committee. 

G. W. Webb and bis son are installing a 
at Lafayette. 

‘The Cookeville Veneer Company reports that its egg case 
veneer plant at Cookeville, and its large branch 
at Columbus, Miss., are busy. 

Forest fires are causing a good deal of anxiety in and 
about Monteagle, Tenn. With the usual fall frosts, the 
leaves fall from the trees in relays so that it is impossible to 
gather them all and burn them before they become a menace 
to property. Fire for some days has stretched across the 
south bluff for miles. 

The Lookout Planing Mills, of this city, has transferred 
4 acres of ground that will be used as a factory site. 


sawmill outfit 


factory 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 10.—Lumber business is quiet 
in the local market. The holiday spirit prevails and 
dealers do not expect any resumption of trade on an 
important scale until after the first of the year. Many 
concerns are beginning preparations for annual inven- 
tories, which are taken about the first of the year. The 
prospects are that the season for logging on Cumberland 
River will open late this year owing to low water. 
Last year there was a high tide by December 5, which 
brought down many logs, but at present the water is as 
low as it ever gets, with rain in sight. 

Large operations of the Hudson Lumber Company at 
South Pittsburg, Tenn., have attracted much attention. 
This concern has been buying red cedar for the Hagle 
Pencil Company, and recently closed contracts for about 
1,000 carloads in Rutherford, Bedford and other counties. 
The deliveries are to be made at once, which it is said will 
make the total stocks of the company amount to more than 
3,000 cars, valued at several hundred thousand dollars. ™ 
lumber will be manufactured into dimension stock, ane 
shipped to plants of the Eagle Pencil Company. ; 

The Nashville Lumbermen’s Club has authorized its trans 
portation committee, of which A. B. Ransom is chairman, 
to file a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and “— 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway on account i 
alleged discrimination against this market in the matter vs 
shipping in transit. The action of the club was unanimous 
in supporting recommendations of the committee to proceé 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. s . 

Nashville may soon have a_ strong association of ped 
merce to promote the commercial interests of the ¢ . 
At a meeting December 4 at the Board of Trade of officer 
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— 
of a dozen or more commercial associations 
was favorably considered. EK. M. Foster pre- 
S. Shannon was secretary. It has been rec- 


and directors 
consolidation 
{ 


sided G80" Ue veral years that the Board of ‘Trade, Business 


Te ication Commercial Club and perhaps one or two 
aeO eS wties have been filling a field that could just as well 
tae t iy py one association. Plans for consolidation were 
be ea and the president of the various associations were 
Ie 1 4 committee to take prompt action to this end, 
appoln ve netion by the membership of each association. 
i 


and pian is to mame the body the Nashville Association of 
rhe | with between 3,000 and 4,000 business men as 


“ are ‘ ( 
paneer Charles IL. Morford, president, and Hamilton Love, 
gee nt of the Lumbermen’s Club, spoke in favor of 
ex: 





: fidation plan. The Lumbermen’s Club, Builders’ 
the hat and other associations representing specific in- 
Exchins oii] retain their organization, but will affiliate with 
he consolidated organization. It is believed that the con- 
Sthatlut will be put over before the end of another year. 
ne pl . of the Chicago Association of Commerce was des- 





dustries 





cribed as the pattern to be followed. 
IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
sgisvor, VA-TENN., Dec. 10.—The hardwood lumber- 
men of [ristol and this territory are encouraged over 
the approach of the new year and believe that business 


will improve. ‘Trade continues fair and the lumbermen, 
generally speaking, are optimistic as to the prospects for 
business luring the remainder of the winter. ‘There is 
unusual activity on the part of the mills in this territory. 

The Government has completed the erection of the 
first lookout tower for fire protection in the White Top 
area east of Bristol, which was purchased for the Appa- 
Jachian Forest Reserve. The tower is located one mile from 
Damascus. It will be possible to locate fires for miles away. 
Other towers will be ereeted and they will be connected by 
telephone lines to be constructed at once. pe ¥ 

Congressman Sam KR. Sells, of the local Tennessee dis- 
trict, who is one of the practical lumbermen in congress, 
was here last. week with the Government foresiry investi- 
gators engaged in looking over timberlands in this territory. 
“Irving Whaley, of the Dione Lumber Company, and one of 
the best known lumbermen in sristol, was painfully in- 
jured when his automobile left the Elizabethton pike in 
Carter County this week and turned turtle after running 
down an embankment, C. ©. English, of this city, was in 
the machine and had his left arm broken and both shoulders 
dislocated. . é 

Bristol and this section suddenly was thrown into the 
grip of a blizzard Monday. It came with one of the most 
abrupt changes in temperature on record. The mercury 
dropped thirty eight degrees in one hour and forty-five min- 
utes and the cold weather has handicapped the mills. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 10.—Hardwood dealers are 
shipping stock regularly from distributing points, many 
of which shipments are of the mixed-car variety and the 
quantity is about on a par with shipments of the last 
three months. Prices remain steady and there appears 
to be no special feature at this time. Stotks of hard- 
woods yarded here are full and dealers are buying only 
to keep up complete assortments. The woodworking 
plants that up to this time have been fairly busy now 
show sigus of slackening. Some of them are working 
short time, having a limited supply of orders ahead. 

The tendency seems to be toward conservatism in all 
lines and Jumbermen are making the best of the uncom- 
fortable situation. Production at mill points goes on stead- 
ily, showing contidence in future demand, knowledge of no 
overproduction at till points, and of normal stocks in the 
yards of the big wholesalers and low stocks in the yards 
of wood-consuming plants. It is supposed that there will 
not be a rush of business after the stock-taking period has 
closed, but the chances for a much better demand by Febru- 
ary 1 is looked for. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers of hardwoods are likely to 
he called upon to carry, for a while at least, the burden, as 
far as stock is concerned, even with much better demand 
from the tactories, ‘This condition will likely prevail until 
business increases gradually to such a point that quick 
shipments by railroad are not possible, and when that time 
comes consumers will again stock up to some extent. It is 
admitted by hardwood dealers that trade is dull, but there 





Is soe business obtainable. Prices are firm and prospects 
for a fair call for all hardwoods early next year are favor- 
able. 


rhere is a silver lining to every cloud, remarked one large 
yellow pine wholesale dealer, when asked the now. stereo- 
typed question, How's lusiness? And in explanation of the 
amswer he stated that it is possible to sell the retailer an 
occasional car, due to the heavy demands of the last two 
months made on the stock of the retailers by the building 
contractors Another reason is the. approaching time for 
the retail yard man to begin thinking about his spring 
supplies and if he is to have any trade at all he will have 
to buy, as stocks ere as low. as they have been in years 
at this season, . ‘ 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dee, 8.—With a sudden change in 
the weather of blizzard proportions, building operations 
Were effectually stopped. This had a bad effect on the 
lumber trade but not as much as might be expected. 
Demand from retailers is still fair, but mostly for de- 
livery after the first of the year. Dealers are inclined 


'o go slow on buying until after the mid-winter inven- 
tories, 


In hardwoods, factories are still buying well although 
orders sx generally small. Furniture and implement 
concerns re the best customers. Yard stocks are light but 
ho increase will be made at this time. Shipments are com- 
ae etter now that the car situation oe improved. 

a > pine stocks are moving freely, although there is 
weak Ing off in demand in some localities. Prices are still 
weak and no strength is reported. Flooring is becoming 
eel ‘im the whole, the market is a waiting one and 

ter things are expected after the first of the year. 

me tlorton, sales manager for the W. Setter Lam. 
for (iby. Says trade in hardwoods is holding up well 
or the time of year, 

an ee ciiployers of labor here are interested in a_move- 
c t ‘ld a state conference relative to the workmen's 
ompensation law, 


Tae , which becomes operative January 1. 
Pie aie 1). Brasher Lumber Company has leased the four- 


by th “fing at Fourth and Gay Streets formerly occupied 

remod jolumbus Buggy Company. The building will be 
Ws; ,iite storerooms and factory space. 

Won a. aoe head of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 

mneatent ribbon at the New York Horse Show with his 
Stnur saddle mare “Marie Louise.” 


—_—_—oornr 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


gh '\LE, IND., Dee. 8.—While hardwood trade is 
widget ig it is fairly good and most of the large mills 


"uning steadily. Orders and inquiries are 


coming in very well as compared to the corresponding 
veriod last year. Some manufacturers say trade is unsatis- 
factory and that what business is secured must be worked 
hard for. The fact is “hand-to-mouth” buying has been 
prevalent all season and uncertainty has pervaded the trade. 
Prices remain high. Quartered white oak and plain oak tend 
to advance as these grades are scarce in this section. Col- 
lections are poor and it is not expected they will improve 
until after the holidays. Crop conditions are not promising. 
This year’s corn crop in southern Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky is about one-third of the normal yield. The warm 
weather has caused wheat to grow too rapidly and in some 
sections the Hessian fly is injuring the growing crop. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, has been advised by the Illinois Central railroad 
of a reduction from 32 to 21.8 cents in the rate on carriage 
and wagon bows in the rough in less than carload lots from 
Metropolis, Il., to this city. Secretary Keller asked for the 
reduction for local vehicle manufacturers and the new rate 
will shortly be published. 

gain of $278,118 over 1912 in the value of building 
permits was shown by the figures for the eleven months of 
this year. The total for November was $103,405. The per- 
mits for December will total over $50,000 according to the 
building inspector. Ideal weather has prevailed here for the 
last several weeks and has been a great boom to building 
operations. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 8.—Business is rapidly being 
resumed although the strike of teamsters is still on. 
The tactics attempted by the strikers failed and the 
organization has now consented for all employers who 
have signed up with the organization to resume opera- 
tions. Other employers who have not signed up are 
having no difficulty to operate their usual delivery sys- 
tem. The police organization, backed up by a company 
of volunteer cavalry composed of prominent citizens and 
also by some two thousand employers and others who 
were given special police powers to protect their prop- 
erty, had no trouble to control the situation last week 
and maintain order. Practically all of the lumber com- 
panies now have their normal delivery facilities at work 
and are not being disturbed. ° 

The first hearing of the workmen’s compensation com- 
mission, which was created by an act of legislature this 
year, was held in the State capitol building here last Thurs- 
day and Friday. About 100 manufacturers, insurance men, 
labor leaders and others interested in the question were 
present. The State’s attorney general has given an opinion 
that the law creating the commission is invalid. but the 
commission has decided to continue and endeavor to pre- 
pare a satisfactory workmen's compensation bill to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature. Practically all of the persons ap- 
pearing before the commission favored such a law. There 
were suggestions that the law should contemplate weekly 
indemnity, instead of a lump sum and that an old age 
pension feature should be incorporated. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., Dee. 8—A stave mill, sawmill 
and ax handle factory are being installed on the Tobe 
Hill property, at Redding, Franklin County. 

B. H. White and Dow Stegall are installing a mill 
at Lawson to cut yellow pine lumber, cross ties and 


dimension timbers, with a capacity of 10,000 feet daily. . 


The Slimmer Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 
manufacturer of bookeases and china closets, has just 
completed the first building of its new plant in Factoria 
addition, Little Rock. 

] I. Cutsinger, general manager of the Putnam Veneer 
& Lumber Company, of Indianapolis. Ind., will be in Little 
Rock this week to investigate the advantages offered by the 
new Factoria addition for locating here. It has been buying 
practically all its log supplies in Arkansas. The company 
may decide to remove its entire plant to Little Rock. There 
is within a few miles of Little Rock more than 500,000,000 
feet of gum timber. 

A great deal of walnut timber is being hauled through 
Mountain Hlome to the railroad at Cotter. It was cut on 
interior creeks last summer and bought by a sewing machine 
company. Some of the larger logs brought as much as $30 
each. 

An unusually large amount of cedar is being cut on the 
upper White River, between Lead Hill. Ark., and Branson, 
Mo., and will be shipped down the river with the spring 
rises to be worked into blocks at Batesville for shipment to 
a pencil factory. There are hundreds of acres of virgin 
cedar near Lead Hill. 

The plants of the Indiana & Arkansas Lumber Company 
and the Miller Lumber Company at Marianna have resumed 
operation, with a weekly pay roll of about $5,000. 

The Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Company has closed a 
contract with Gabe Meyer, of Pine Bluff, for 1.040 pile 
timbers, from 22 to 71 Yeet in length, to be used in the 
construction of the free bridge at Pine Bluff. 

The Bentonville Cooperage Company, of Bentonville. Ark., 
has purchased the Keller wagon factory property at Joplin, 
Mo., including 9 acres of ground, and on April 1 will move 
a large part of its factory to Joplin. The property cost 
$19,000. Its slack barrels will be manufactured at Benton- 
ville, and the whisky barrels will be made at Joplin. W. C. 
Barnhart is president of the company. 

The industrial development department of the Chamber 
of Commerce has under consideration the location of a 
woodworking plant in Little Rock. The company will manu- 
facture hardwood interior moldings and finishing and will 
employ about sixty men. The fact that Little Rock is 
conveniently located as to the source of raw material is 
attractive to this kind of industry. The hardwood supply 
of Arkansas is practically unlimited. 

Lee and P. A. Yount, Arkansas lumbermen, are here to 
investigate the advantages of locating an Indiana plant here 
for the manufacture of a drum or cylindrical barrel made 
of lumber. They say that the wood for the manufacture of 
these Grums can be found in Arkansas in greater quantities 
than in any other State in the Union. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 10.—The W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Company was awarded damages of $6,400 in 
condemnation proceedings by the park commissioners, 
who wish to use part of the company’s yard in the con- 
struction of a boulevard system, The company has in- 
dicated that they will appeal, as it believes that the 
value of the entire yard for lumber purposes will be 
destroyed. 

The Voss Mantel Company has decided to build an 
addition for use by its machine department. Consider- 
able J. A. Fay & Egan and American Woodworking equip- 
ment will be installed. 

State Forester J. E. Barton reported that recent fires in 
Bell and Knox counties burned over 3,250 acres, mostly. 
of second-growth timber. 

The Harrodsburg Furniture Company is completing a fac- 
tory and will be a large buyer of lumber in the near future. 

The condition of Col. C. L. Walker, of Hickman, a repre- 
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‘ Buyers of Flooring 
q In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLEand BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 














Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 











¥ Vere = 








WE CAN SHIP QUICK 


125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A common Poplar 
16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 common Poplar. 
11,500 ft. 4-4 clear Saps and selects Poplar. 
24,500 ft. 4-4 ist and 2nd Poplar. 
3 cars 12-4 & 16-4 No. 2A com. & bet. Poplar. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 common and better Chestnut. 
2 cars 4-4 log run Sycamore. 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








-Anything in OAK, 


Quartered and Plain White Oak 38 to 3” 
Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, 
Furniture Stock, White Oak Piling. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


VARNER LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Geridge ( Lonoke Co.) Arkansas. 












Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain, 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 
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Their price will put you in the running 
with any kind of competition; in appearance, 
workmanship and durability they are there 
with the punch that clinches sales. We 
want to tell you more in detail. Interested ? 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - ~- ~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Middle West Representative, 





H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minr. 


o 





Important Announcement to Shingle Buyers 





A At the urgent request of many Retail Dealers and Sales- 

men, we have decided to apply our ““3 GRADES IN 1 THICK- 
NESS” rules to the 6 to 2 shingles in addition to the other 
grades we have been manufacturing. 


OUR SPECIAL GRADES ARE:— 


Ast grades—l16 inch 6to 2 EXTRA CLEARS; 16 inch 5 to2 EXTRA CLEARS; 
18 inch 5to 2 EUREKAS and 18 inch 5 to 224 PERFECTIONS. 
(To be strictly clear, 4 inches and wider, 90% vertical grain.) 
2nd grades—16 inch 6 to 2EXTRA *A*; 16 inch 5 te 2 EXTRA *A*; 
18 inch 5 te 2 EXTRA *A* and 18 inch 5 to 2"4 PUGET A. 
(To be strictly 10 inch clear butts and better not passable to 
first grades, 3 inches and wider. ) 
3rd grades—‘‘6 inch CLEAR & BETTER’’— being the 3rd grades from 6 to 2 
CLEARS, 5 to 2 CLEARS, 5 to 2 EUREKAS and 5 to 234 PER- 
FECTIONS. (To be strictly 6 inch clear butts and better not 
passable to 2nd grades, 2 inches and wider. ) 
Write for prices or ask our salesmen. All our stock manufacture? 
I thickness when green; the shrinkage in kiln drying is only slight. 


COMMERCIAL SHINGLE COMPANY 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 
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Direct From Mill to Dealer 





WE WANT ORDERS FOR 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 








Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 
= Sales Office: 1023 White Bldg., 


—— SEATTLE, WASH. 


>) 
(Cu. —_—Mill: RAINIER, WASH. 
a = Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 
_ O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N. P. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 
anes 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., "QUAM. ; 


Our Specialty— 


RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 





sentative of the Mengel Box Company, is so greatly im- 
proved that his recovery is assured. He has been ill with 
typhoid fever. 

The Rockeastle & Cumberland Railroad Company, a $250,- 
000 corporation, will build a 35-mile line in Lee County, 
Kentucky, to connect at Cressmont with the Louisville & 
Atlantic. It will open up an important timber section. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcHBURG, VA., Dee. 9.—The most satisfaction 
that lumbermen here get out of the situation is, that 
they believe prices can not go any lower and that they 
will be better prices in the new year. Millmen are not 
inclined to increase their operations as stocks on hand 
will take care of any sudden increase in demand. Offers 
for future delivery at present prices have been consist- 
ently refused, however, and while no variation in de- 
mand is expected before the holidays, the hope is 
expressed that in the latter part of January or in 
February a greater activity will develop. 

Specifically, there is a noticeable increase in the de- 
mand for edge box and box stock sizes. Roofers are 
being taken in larger quantities. Rough lumber is in better 
demand. Dimension stock generally is quiet, all dressed 


a 
year but are holding up reasonably well and everyone 
seems to be expecting good business for tl. coming 


year, 
J. G. Bachus, of Moore, Keppel & Co., of iy 


amore 
a recent Parkersburg visitor, stated that the Mpany’s 
double band mill is making a cut of 125,000 t a day 
largely maple, basswood, and poplar. y, 


James G. Morris, treasurer of the Diamond Ly 
pany, of this city, has returned from an extended 
ing Ohio, Michigan and Chicago trade. He | 
booking of some nice orders and that 
rather light conditions generally 


ber Com. 
l jae i 
‘ Its the 
while de iands a 
are satistactor 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIG \n, 


CADILLAC, Micu., Dec. 9.—Many lumbermen cated jy 


the Lower and Upper Peninsula of Michigar are jj, 
dered in getting in their logs by the lack of snow, 4 
large operator in the upper peninsula has close 4 30,999 
000 feet of logs on skids and they are being hi AWaiting 
a sleigh-haul. This week, however, a heavy snowstorm struck 


this vicinity and the lumbermen are pleased, bei:e eNabled 


to get their logs, already on skids, to the loa ing point 
with little trouble. ' 
The Cadillac Turpentine Company has clos: 


‘ts plant 








lumber being in ligt >» 7 Rpt coer f roofers for the winter and will not do any work until ring, 
umber being in lig it demand with the exception o “ig en The Owosso Bat Company is to be enlarged by 1 by 8% 
Stocks in the yards are generally reported low, but there foot addition. The new part will be used as an office ; 
does not seem to be any reason just now for having larger storeroom, giving opportunity to manufactur stock e 
stocks on hand, according to reports coming here. advance and making excellent storeroom and mmodion 
fhe increased activities in the lines noted above have office quarters. Mus 
pulted the volume of shipments for November above the The Kirkham-Mattson Company, of Grand I!:yen, yi 
shipments during October, but it is likely that the Decem- move its furniture business to Ovid, occupying | plant - 
ber figures will not be so large, owing to the holiday season. the Ovid Furniture Company. ; iia 
iessestianstnattoattaatertinnd The Gaylord Last Block Works has started mill at 
WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. Gaylord. Logs are being brought in in sufficient juantities 
: - ° . to warrant a winter's run. The concern expects to hana 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Dee. 8.—The retailers of about an average year’s supply. > ae 
Parkersburg and vicinity have enjoyed a good business Last sag at pane Eee there was a marked Jack of labo 
ieee ae p S a Pees “7 = ; for woods work. ‘Today most of the lumbern have 
Jucho =) Pp € go > well. er Py ? : lave a 
thre ughout the year and it is still holding up ell sufficient amount of help to carry on their operations ang 
Prices generally are somewhat lower than earlier in the many men are looking for work. : 
7. 
a, 
— en = = ———! 





TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











H. F. Below, of the Below Lumber Company, of 
Marshfield, Wis., was in Chicago last Monday. 


J. G, Peterson, president and general manager of 
the Horton Manufacturing Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was in Chicago Wednesday. 


A. ©. List, sales manager of the Enochs Yellow Pine 
Company, Jackson, Miss., spent a part of the week in 
Chicago ealling on the trade. 


Theodore Schneider, of the Schneider & Brown Lum- 
ber Company, Marquette, Mich., is in Chicago this week 
on business in the interest of his concern. 


F. J. Kuny, secretary and treasurer of the William- 
son-Kuny Mill & Lumber Company, Mound City, IIL, 
spent Wednesday and Thursday in Chicago on business, 


Thomas McFarland, head of the Thomas McFarland 
Lumber Company, Cairo, Ill, was in Chicago last 
Wednesday and left in the evening for South Bend, Ind. 


Murdock MacLeod, manager of the Oconto 
Lumber Company, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, 
returned early in the week from a business trip to 
Pittsburgh. 


W. E. Farnan, sales manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., has been in Chicago 
several days this week on business in the interest of 
his company. 


sales 


G. W. Jones, ,president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, Appleton, Wis., spent three days in Chicago 
last week, conferring with A. H. Ruth, the Chicago 
manager of the company. 


F. R. Robinson, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn., was 
in Chicago this week attending the National Veneer & 
Panel Manufacturers’ meeting. 


H. P. Altman, of Chicago, who represents the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Company in this territory, is at New 
Orleans, participating in the annual roundup of the 
selling force of that organization. 


The Christianson Lumber Company, Chicago, has 
established a concentrating yard in North Memphis. 


This was done in order to enable it to give its clients, 
who use southern hardwoods, better service. 


H. F. Perkins, president and F. R. Gadd, vice presi- 
dent, of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, Chicago, 
returned last week from a tour of inspection to the mills 
of the concern at Deering, La., and Huttig, Ark. 


Earl Bartholomew, of J. B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., was in Chicago this week calling on the trade 
and reported that while trade was seasonable his con- 
cern was satisfied, as the volume done this year com- 
pares very favorably with the business of 1912. 

George H. Chapman, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, Stanley, Wis., spent several days in Chicago 
the latter part of last week. Mrs. Chapman accom- 


panied him and did her Christmas shopping while he 
husband attended to business, They returned home lag 
Saturday. 


T. H. Dunlap, of the Dunlap Lumber Company, Nash. 
ville, Tenn., was in Chicago Wednesday and Thursday 
of this week. This is the first trip to Chicago in si 
years, Mr. Dunlap said. He recently visited Louisville 
and Cincinnati and said that trade was decidedly quiet 
in Chicago in comparison to those cities. , 


C. E. Davis, sales manager of the Richland Parish 
Lumber Company, Rayville, La., and of the ©, ( 
Mengel & Bro. Company, Louisville, Ky., was in (| 
cago Wednesday and Thursday of this week in th 
interest of the business of the two concerns. 


F. F. Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the Nation: 
Hardwood Lumber Association, is in the South ona 
business trip and while away will attend the opening 
of the new modern mill at Houlka, Miss., that has bee 
built by the Ferguson & Palmer Company, of Paducal, 
Ky. O. O. Alger, of Upham & Alger, MeCormick Buili 
ing, is also in the South and will be present at the 
starting of the new mill. 


The quarterly meeting of the members of the execu: 
tive committee of the National Hardwood Lumber As 
sociation was held in Chicago December 4, at the offices 
of Secretary Fish, in the McCormick Building. Out 
side of attention given to routine business, January 
13 was set as the date of the meeting of the boar 
of governors, at which time the date of the next 
annual convention and the convention city will be de 
cided upon. Philadelphia and Buffalo are known to 
be seeking the convention, which will probably be heli 
in June. 


G. P. Nourse, general manager of the Sarvis Timber 
Company, Steamboat Springs, Colo., is in Chicago, 
recuperating. Mr. Nourse was informed by the doctors 
that if he wished to live it would be necessary fo 
him to get away from the high altitude of Steamboat 
Springs, and he was forced to resign. This was 4 
hardship for Mr. Nourse, for he had just gotten the 
machinery of the organization running smoothly, atter 
a year’s hard work. He says he intended to rest fr 
a month or two. 


C. E. Greef, of Eldora, Iowa, the veteran lumber | 


man and association secretary of that State, was 1 


Chicago this week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 


an appreciated visit. As the years pass they bi! 
lightly touch Mr. Greef, and if anything, he 
young today as he did twenty-five years ayo. 


formerly, saying that he intends to take more ej 
ment out of life. He owns cne of. the best makes 
automobiles and facetiously remarked that he is study: 
ing airship locomotion. It would not be at all - 
prising if he was heard from in the next decade Ye 
operating an airship and it is sincerely hoped he = 
not come to grief by so doing. He stated that the 
lumber business all over Iowa has been exceedingh 
good the last year and he refuses to be downheartel 
over the present recession in trade. 


W. E. Scanlon, general sales manager of the Brooks 
Scanlon Company, wholesale manufacturer of ing 
pine, with offices at Kentwood, La., was a suest = 
Palmer House, Chicago, for several days last nse 
Mr. Scanlon has been forced to relinquish active ee 
for a time and came to Chicago to consult pecial pt 
sicians. He was accompanied by Dr. Lazar, of i. | 
wood, and was met by Dr. D. F. Brook: and ™ ” 


looks a 
He | 
not paying as strict attention to business as he iil | 
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of Minneapolis, and returned to his home Sat- 


Seanlou hrs 
ening, where a complete rest, it is hoped, may 


men his being restored to normal health. Speak- 
ing le present situation regarding prices, demand 
ete., Mr. Seaulon said he did not expeet to see any 
marke! change prior to January A, but conditions, in 
his 0 mn, are by no means discouraging, On the 
contr: he believes there is much encouragement if 
the «! es that have occurred during the last two 
weeks ' taken into consideration. He said he ex- 
pectes see many items advance materially soon after 


Januny. | and he looked for an increased demand. 





AS OCIATION ‘FIRE WARDEN A VISITOR. 


Ch: I’. Hiiekek, of Gaylord, Mich., chief fire 
warde the forest fire protective department of the 
Michis Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was 
in Cl 0 Wednesday and called on the AMERICAN 
LUMB! in, This is the off-season in fire fighting, 
and Mr. Hickok was enjoying a trip to Chicago where, 
as he it, he was resting at the rate of 40 miles 


January 1 his department will resume active 
and in April will be in shape to meet another 
fire risk, 


an hot 
operat 4 
In the old days it was not uneom- 


sensol 





CHARLES F. HICKOK, OF GAYLORD, MICH. ; 
An Expert in Fighting Forest Fires. 
mon for lumbermen in Michigan to suffer a loss of 
from $100,000 to $1,500,000 in forest fires. Forest patrol 
has reduced such loss to a minimum, 

The association patrols 1,100,000 acres of timber, 
divided into eleven districts, each with a ranger. Dur- 
ing the season just closed in all of this territory there 
were 290 fires with a loss of but $4,000. About 35,000 
acres of slash burned over but there was no timber 
loss and the destructive fires which formerly wiped 
out harvested products, lumbering equipment and 
standing timber have been almost entirely checkmated. 

The association expects next spring to erect twenty- 
two watch towers, two in each of the eleven districts, 
and these with the splendid telephone connections in 
use, will afford efficient patrol over all forest region 
in the association ’s control. 





HONORING ABILITY, SERVICE AND 
PERSONALITY. 

Lumbermen generally, of the old time white pine 
North especially, will be interested in a social event that 
for ihe time being suspended work in the various de- 
partments of the Bay City Tribune, Bay City, Mich., 





DWARD D. COWLES, OF BAY CITY,. MICH. ; 
‘teran Authority on Northern Lumber Conditions. 


= wf evening, December 6, when the many employees 
ea ie, gathered to pay their respects to its veteran 
os ee ward D. Cowles. The date was the seventieth 
of en “ Mr. Cowles’ birth, and in the presence 
Ri at ne 8 officers and employees its general man- 


surgdorf, made a short but eloquent address 


of congratulations and of recognition of Mr. Cowles’ 
long, efficient and faithful services and, especially, of his 
high character and personal popularity. At the conelu- 
sion of the address Foreman Jameson, of the Tribune, 
presented Mr. Cowles, on behalf of the entire staff of 
the paper, a valuable gold headed cane and an Elks’ 
emblem. Though taken by surprise, Editor Cowles re- 
sponded promptly, telling of his appreciation of the 
tribute to him and of his long experience in forty-eight 
active years of newspaper work, and expressing his 
thanks for the gifts and for the friendship which they 
indicated. 

The Saginaw and Bay City letters that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and one of its predecessors, the North- 
western Lumberman, have published for perhaps three 
decades, practically without interruption, have come from 
Edward D. Cowles, in point of service this paper’s oldest 
and one of its most efficient contributors, one of the 
most intelligent and best informed observers and chron- 
iclers of lumber conditions in the old Northwest—per- 
haps the best informed in a generation—of all newspaper 
writers of that section. His services for this paper 
throughout the long period indicated have been uniformly 
and emphatically most acceptable, and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is glad to join Mr. Cowles’ neighbors—all 
of them his friends—in congratulations and wishes for 
him of further decades of activity and usefulness. 








COMPANY ENLARGES ITS CHICAGO HOLDINGS. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company of Chicago 
has closed the largest deal of the year by acquiring a 
tract of 600,000 square feet at Elston Avenue and the 
right of way of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, for $600,000, or $1 a square foot. This brings 
the company’s holdings at this place up to 17 acres, 
as it already owned more than 3 acres at this site. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshal 8. Marsh, of Highland Park, 
owned a half interest in the property and the other 
half was acquired from the heirs of William Lee 
Bassett. The property has a frontage of about 800 
feet on Elston Avenue, 1,100 on the north branch, 
520 feet on the east line to about 176 feet of Sango- 
mon Street, and 1,020 feet on the railroad right of way. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 
From December 2 to December 8 inclusive, twenty 
vessels brought 7,425,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—750,000 
feet of lumber—was carried by the steamer Niko, from 
Pequaming, Mich. The next largest cargo—650,000 
feet—was carried by the schoner Samuel J. Tilden, 
from Baraga, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

December 2—Str. W. J. Carter, Cedar River, Mich., 189,- 
000 feet: Str. N. J. Nessen, North Manitou, Mich., 332,000 
feet; Str. S. M. Stephenson, Buffalo, Mich., 490,000 feet; 


Str. Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 feet. 

December 3—Str. H. E. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 512,- 
000 feet; Str. James H. Prenticé, Nahma, Mich., 490,000 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Gladstone, Mich., 216,000 feet; 
Sch. Delta, Menominee, Mich., 350,000 feet. 

December 4—Sch. J. V. Taylor, Nahma, Mich., 200,000 
feet: Sch. J. H. Mead, Nahma, Mich., 350,000 feet; Sch. 
Quickstep, Nahma, Mich., 274,000 feet. 

December 5—Str. Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 440,000 


feet: Str. Philetus Saiwyer, Boyne City, Mich., 320,000 feet. 
December 6—Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 
400,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 212,000 


feet. 
7—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 


December 
feet; Str. Niko, Pequaming, Mich., 750,000 feet. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 






















Teams. Ww. L. P. C. 
ee ee ECC er re mre ae 11 .667 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 11 .667 
Lumbermen’s Club ..,.... 13 .606 
Lord & Bushnell......... 16 515 
American Car & Foundry 17 485 
Hardwood Mills 5 18 -452 
Hoo-Hoo ...... 13 20 .394 
gO ACs PMOL Ce Te ee 7 26 212 
H’dwood Mills. Ist 2d 3d Sash & Doors. Ist 2d 3d 

BROE ccccccesckae lee 362 ee 190 176 200 
OWBON ..icce-s..e 148 187 Liddell 193 172 164 
Sa Ay 161 107 115 WOME. 4 «50:5. 00% 193 177 195 
Parchman 1388 143 178 Mattison ...... 188 145 123 
IGMMOUE - o6.0:6005 112 167 180 iF ae eran 158 202 159 

WOtele<.6<.« 703 719 %72 Totals .......982 S872 942 
Chicago Mill. Ist 2d 3d Pilsens. Ist 2d 3d 
Mackenzie .....152 159 180 Nilles ......... 109 154 148 
Ratcliff 39 «147 «+178 Doland ........165 119 161 
Haggerty .. 5s 300 <<< A er 145 153 137 
Margraf 3¢ gee i A eee 181 127 128 
Helbach ..168 173 176 BcHUIRE ........ 112 158 221 
DRWORS Sccccccce «so BGG: 2SE — _—— 

—_— el TORO ..66505.. 812 “TIE TOS 

Totals .......786 768 833 
Lord & B’nell. Ist 2d 3d Am.Car& Fdy. Ist 2d 3d 
Westphal ......179 145 159 Oe, ee 154 175 169 
SS 258: 308 nw Oe eee 152 177 «+4143 
Ns ita 935-p:4 148 162 173 Geddes ........124 137 191 
OEMS oi4-0 6-3 0:6.9.0 127 146 190 Thoner .---..180 145 164 
ND kh eon arom 170 137 140 Johnson .......156 144 153 
BORNOU cacvresu ae. cae wee Mg ees Seis 

— ee ee Totals ......:416 77S seo 

WORE cs 000: 742 718 834 
Hoo-Hoo. Ist 2d 3d L’b’men’s Club. Ist 2d 3d 
EAOMOW 2665 00%. 169 147 184 Fe ee 112 eget 3 
Sanderson ..... 159 173 168 Walker 141 129 138 
PRIOU, 5.4.6. 4.6:5.0.8 157 184 183 0 ee .170 198 157 
WASRGF oo 505 184 168 135 Darlingtor 168 170 169 
Ladenberger ...190 236 184 Gadd .... 178 223 166 

—_—_- Cl Roedter ...3... -« AE 164 

Totals .......859 858 854 —_——_ —— 

ORES 56:64:0:6 769 856 795 


ABP III ITD 
SOME POINTS ABOUT HEMLOCK. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association through its secretary, R. S. Kellogg, of 
Wausau, Wis., has gotten out a booklet setting forth the 
qualities of hemlock and several illustrations are shown 
to convince the prospective consumer of hemlock that 
this wood compares favorably with other woods for cer- 
tain purposes. One illustration is that of a barn in 
Orange County, New York, built of hemlock in 1841, 
A photograph taken this year shows the barn to be in 
good condition. A copy of this interesting booklet may 
be obtained by writing Mr. Kellogg at Wausau, Wis. 


SEATTLE 








The Bungalow Book 





HAVE you had a copy? It’s worth sending for. Contains 
photographs and floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, 
Cottages and two-story residences. It tells too, why Red 
Cedar Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them to stay 
and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They are right. If 
you want Shingles quick we have them in transit and can 
deliver promptly. 

: ’ 
Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers 


Association 
511-514 White Building ‘ SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Service That Makes Friends 


The kind of service that 
brings repeat orders— 


That’s the kind of service 
you get when you buy 
lumber from us. 


Let us convince you — 








We'll do so on the very 
FIRST order you send us. 


GEORGE M.BUTCHER Co. 
SEATTLE. 

















PACIFIC COAST | 


J 


* 
sock Se, Western Cedar 


Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 
logs will defy decay. 








We have them Axe-Split or Round 


Te. Tri-State Cedar Co. 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
§ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO 
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Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


DECEMBER 13, 1913 





CALIFORNIA 


RS ~ 
IPPERS 


WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 
Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 


Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 
Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE - NEWHALL BUILDING 
Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
































California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















PACIFIC COAST 


FERRY- BAKER LUMBER CO. 
We Reach All Markets 


with equal facility inasmuch as we 
have access to all the trans-conti- 
nental lines, so you need not 
hesitate to send us your orders for 


Fir and Cedar 


Lumber Products. We carry complete 
stocks in both the above woods and can 
take care of mixed orders without delay, 
either in straight cars of each wood or in 
mixed cars of both woods. Try us and you 
will know why our customers stick to 
** Electric Brand ”’ goods. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co.. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Esstero Mr. EWE RETT. WASH 


“Teena Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


























The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
































ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC, 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—J. F. 
moved their main office to Brent. 

ARKANSAS. ‘Brinkley—The C. 
have been removed to Blackston, 

Grays—The Cache River Lumber Co. has sold its mill 
and timber here to the Gabel Lumber Co. (Not Inc.); S. R. 
Gabel, proprietor. 

Pyatt—The H. W. 
office to Harrison. 

CALIFORNIA. Glendora—The 
been succeeded by H. S. Riser. 

Pasadena—I. N. MeCreery has bought the stock held by 
J. E. Webster in the McCreery Lumber Co. 

Wendling—The Stearns rages Co. has sold its plant 
and redwood timber holdings, consisting of 4,000 acres, to 
a syndicate, composed of Hi. "B. Hickey, of the Standish- 
Hickey Timber Co., of San Francisco, and W. A, Dusen- 
bury, Ek. T. Dusenbury and R. T. Buzard, of the Cottoneva 
Lumber Co. The new company will maintain its offices in 
San Francisco, with R. T. Buzard as active manager. 

FLORIDA. Crystal River—The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co. has been succeeded by Houston & Liggitt, of Lewis- 
burg, Tenn. 

ILLINOIS. Benton—W. L. 
the Benton Lumber Co. 

( “hic ago—The Republic Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

Chicago—Haughton & Gillespie (Inc.) have changed theit 
firm name to the Haughton Veneer Co. 

Chicago—The Windsor Folding Bed Co. has changed its 
name to the Windsor Furniture Co. 

Hillview-White Hall—The Worcester Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the LaCrosse Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Brazil—The N. T. 
filed notice of dissolution. 

Clinton—The Clinton City Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Clinton—The Martin-McDonald Co. has been succeeded 
by the McDonald Lumber Co., recently incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $20,000. 

Milford—The Milford Planing Mill & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Parrott & Sons Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

IOWA. Sheldon—The Fixture Advertising Co. has been 
succeeded by the Sheldon Fixture Co. 

KANSAS. Mayetta—The R. L. Miller 
is advertised for sale. : 

Hoisington—The Elmore Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Wildgen Lumber Co. and the Schuetz Lumber Co., and 
they have divided the stock and will continue the business 
under their respective firm names. 

Spearville—The Edwards & Nichols Lumber & Supply 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Valley Falls—The Delaware Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Samson Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—The Fred G. Jones Lum- 
ber Co. and E. O. Dorsey have bought the business of the 
J. T. Morrison Lumber Co. and will organize a new cor- 
poration. The change becomes effective January 1. 

LOUISIANA. Coushatta—The Whaley Lumber Co. has 
moved to Campti and changed its name to the W. F. John- 
son Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
is out of business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Yeomans 
changed its name to the Yeomans Box Co. 

Grand Rapids—The Michigan Chair Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $400,000. 

Port Huron—The Port Huron Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Bosworth—The John Mathieson Estate has 
been succeeded by the Mathieson Mercantile Co. 

Lilbourn—The Lilbourn Supply Co. is out of business. 

Malta Bend—The Ballew Lumber & Hardware Co. has 
sold its retail yard and implement business to the Malta 
Bend Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA, Edgar—sS. B. and W. E. Montgomery have 
been succeeded by the Edgar Lumber & Coal Co. 

Sterling—The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Bucknell & Murtey. 

NEW YORK. Oneonta—N. H. Briggs & Son after Jan- 
uary 1 will be known as the Briggs Lumber Co. (Inc.). The 
incorporators are: Roscoe C. Briggs, Katharine S. Briggs 
and Alice A. Shaffer. 

Port Jervis—The coal and lumber business of the late 
H. O. Rosenkrans has been acquired by the Rosenkrans- 
Walters Co. 

OHIO. Lowellville—E,. C. Robinson is out of business. 

Portsmouth—E. M. Funk is out of business. 

Sandusky—The Sandusky Lumber & Box Co. has de- 
creased its capital from $10,000 to $1,000. 

TENNESSEE. Maryville—Bogle & Mize, who have been 
operating the Chilhowee Planing Mills, have dissolved 
partnership. 

TEXAS. Arlington—The Lingo Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by H. B. Spruance. 

Eustace—J. M. Melton has been succeeded by G. D. Cook. 

Eustace—R. R. Smith has been succeeded by Smith & 
Cramble. 

Galveston—The International Creosoting & Construction 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $500,000. 

Gilmer—The W. B. Mitchell Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

VIRGINIA. Harrisonburg—The 
Manufacturing Co. is out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—The Hoquiam Sash & Door 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $150,000, 

Hoquiam—The National Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by the National Lumber & Box Co., 
recently incorporated with an authorized capital of $1,500,- 
000. 

Seattle—The Conner Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Stillwell, Moore & King Lumber Co., with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

Snohomish—The Marsh Mill Co. is out of business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sattes—The Knight Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Dana-Guthrie Lumber Co., of Neola. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Appleton Timber Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

Racine—The Brannum Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ized capital $5,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Atlantic & Gulf Lumber Sales 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Jacksonville—Campbell-Ware Co. (to deal in lumber. 
etc.), gg capital $50,000. 

IDA 30ise—Boise-Payette Lumber Co., authorized 
capleak: 25, 000,000; William Carson, president; M. Barton, 
vice president and general manager; Frederick Weyer- 





Johnston & Co. have re- 


Garner-Towle — offices 


Redus Lumber Co. has moved its 


Boyd Lumber Co. has 


Eskew has been succeeded by 


Keusey Lumber Co. has 


Lumber Co.'s yard 


Orange—The New England Box Co. 


Diver Co. his 


Harrisonburg Wood 








Wallingford—J. R. Brown Co., author- 








haeuser, treasurer; E. M. Hoover, assistant tr isurer: 
F. S. Bell, secretary, and Lyon Cobb, assistant s: retary. 
ILLINOIS. Benton—Benton Lumber Co., ai horized 
capital $15,000. 
Chicago—Binder Frame Manufacturing Co., a horized 


capital $10,000. 
Chicago—Burkhartsmeier Bros. (to manufacture ‘arrels 
cooperage, etc.), authorized capital $30,000; Jacol Burk: 
hartsmeier, August Burkhartsmeier and F. Schicrholz 
Chicago—Chicago Standard Lumber Co., authorisod cap 
ital $10,000. “ee 
Chicago 


Northwest Side Lumber Co., authoriz d cap. 


ital $7,500; Abe I. Lurya, Emil N. Zolla and Rojert 8 
Nahin. i 
Chicago—Schwartz Picture Frame Co., authoriz:| capi- 


tal $5,000. 
Cobden—H. A. Dubois & Sons (to manufacture 


i . D rates), 
authorized capital $25,000. 
Danville—D. F. ‘Boyer Handle Co., authorized apital 
$30,000. ? 
INDIANA. Clinton—McDonald Lumber Co., a \orized 
capital $20,000; Eugene McDonald, M. M. Scott \ustin 


Jackson and others, 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—City Lumber Co., ai 
capital $25,000. 

Monroe—United States Land Credit Co. (inc.) (to handle 
timberlands), authorized capital $300, mt F. A. Roc] 


lorized 


is presi. 
dent; Be W. Walker, vice president; J. T. Davin, secretary 
and 'T. J. Davin, treasurer. ; 
MAINE. Biddeford—Coniferane Pulp Co., authorized 
capital $500,000; John A. Snow, president; Frank Ross 
treasurer. 
MICHIGAN. Houghton—Dollar Bay Lumber ('o., ay. 
thorized capital $50,000. 
Lansing—Scott Tie Co., authorized capital $25.0: 
MINNESOTA. Duluth—Comstock Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $50,000. 
Minneapolis—Winton Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000. 
Virginia—Dunka River Lumber Co., 
$50,000. 
: MISSOURI. St. Louis—Black Hawk Broom Co., tuthor- 
a $16,000; S. Kaplan, Edward B. Meidner and § 
. Siff. 


authorized capital 


St. Louis—St. Louis Bank Equipment Co. (to handle 
lumber), authorized capital $25,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Paterson—Albert J. Meyers Co. (timber 


and mining), authorized capital $10,000; Albert J Meyers 
S Bridge Street, New York. 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Brownsville Housewrecking Co 


(Inc.) (to deal in lumber etc.), authorized capital $1,200 
Jacob Rutstein, Max Poretzky and Aaron Enteen. 
Brooklyn—Globe Mantel & Moulding Co. (Inc.) (mantels. 
mouldings, building trim ete.), authorized capital 6 
Harry Orlikoff, Solomon Berman and Annie Berman. 

Freehold—Dittmar Co, (lumber ete.), authorized capital 
$50,000; A. C. Dittmar, W. A. Dittmar, G. J. Dittmar and 
A. F. Dittmar. 

Manhattan—L. C. Hirsch & Co. (Inc.) (umber ete.), au- 
thorized capital $100,000; Ludwig C. Hirsch, E. M. Hyams 
and Walter Schwartz. 

Manhattan—Meibach Bros. (furniture 
thorized capital $10,000, 

Manhattan—South American Hard Woods Co. (Ine.), au- 
thorized capital $100,000; G. H. Hill, S. A., F. G. Altinger 
and E. H. Vines. 

New York—Mosaic E. Endup Wood Co., authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; Michael J. Kenny, president, and Joseph E 
Walker, secretary. 

New York—O, J. Mann (Inc.) (to deal in lumber ete.), 
authorized capital $5,000; Okey J. Mann, Ella M. Manr 
and Ruth Mann and N. J. and Charles Soble. 

Queens—Aetna Sash & Door Co., authorized capital 
$1,300. ; 

Queens—W. «& E. 
capital $5,000; 
J. Nolte. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro 
authorized capital $25,000; W. V. 
and others. 

Newbern— 
tal $30,000. 

Pleasant Garden—Allen Manufacturing Co., 
capital $50,000. 

Scotts Hill— 





and lumber), au- 


Nolte (Inc.) (lumber ete.), authorized 
William G. Nolte, Edward A. Nolte and F 


Henley Furniture Co 
Williams, M. H. Manley 


Newbern Veneer & Panel Co., authorized capi- 
authorized 


Marine Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; W. A. Marshall, Joseph Lytle and others, 

OHIO. Canton—Wade-Fisher Lumber (Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Abraham Buckwalter, Frank Wade, Christ 
C. Fisher, Sarah Buckwalter and Rowena Wade. 

Cleveland—Foss Woodworking Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; R. O. Crampton, W. W. Johnston, ¢ Davidson 
E. E. Nichols and H. J. Woodworth. 

Cleveland—Hayward-McCready Lumber Co., 
capital $50,000. 

Cleveland—West Virginia & Ohio Lumber Co., author- 
izer capital $150,000; David E. Evans, Thomas R. Rock, 
Gertrude H. Knippenberg, Edward A. Binyon and James 
E. Matthews. 

New Bremen— 
$60,000. 

Youngstown—Marquette-Kerr Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; H. L. Marquette, Willis FE. Kerr, Carrie 
Kerr, Grace D. Williams and Elizabeth Marquette. 

OKLAHOMA. B oswell—C handler-Stewart Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $7,000; George Chandler, J. I. Stewart, 

S. Lynch and George Chandler. 

OREGON. Chiloquin—Barnes Lumber Co., 
capital $1,500. 

Hood River—Hood River Lumber Co., 
$10,000, 

Portland—B, & B. Lumber Co., authorized capital $40,000. 

Portland—Portland Mexican Hardwood Co., authorized 
capital $150,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Rowland Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—F. T. Dooley Lumber. ©. 
(Ine.), authorized capital $20,000; F. T. Dooley, president: 
W. L. Crenshaw, vice president, and T. E: Jones, secrétary 
and treasurer. 

Nashville— 


authorized 


Auglaize Furniture Co., authorized capital 


authorized 


authorized capital 


Nashville Veneer Co., authorized capital $15,- 


000; A. B. Ransom, W. R. Drinkard, J. M. Ransom, Perkins 
Sexton and Charles C. Trabue. 
TEXAS. Houston—Texas Furniture & Trading Co., au- 


thorized capital $20, 000: cS a. ae. 
and R. G. Blossman. 

VERMONT. Brattleboro—Readsboro Chair Manufactur- 
ing Co., ee capital $100,000; F. W. Gibson. presi- 
dent; H. Eddy, vice president, and Harold BE, Whitney, 
secretary gh treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Morton 
capital $5,000. 

Seattle—Pacific Coast Warehouse Co., 
$5,000; L. L. Hillman, president; 
president; F. D. Becker, 
M. Lalor, manager. 

Tacoma—G. G. Hardy Lumber Co., 
$5,000. 

WISCONSIN. Gagen— 
thorized capital $125,000; 
Reeves. 


Hansen, D. D. Hansen 


Hardy Lumber Co., authorized 


authorized capital 
Fred A. England, — 
secretary and treasurer, and V 
authorized capital 
ae ae oe & Seg Co. au- 
_H. Piehl, S. S. Miller and H. L 
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NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Danville—N. Y. McClure will open a yard. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Robert MacFarlane recently 
pegan the hardwood flooring and hardwood lumber busi- 
Jui Diego—The Frost Hardwood Lumber Co. has begun 
wholesaling hardwood lumber and hardwood flooring. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—The H. L, 





Rya! mber Co. has entered the trade, 
‘IND ANA. Vincennes—The Vincennes Cedar Co. has 
begun ' hnolesaling cedar products. 


LOUISIANA. Florien The S. J. Williams Lumber Co. 
has begun manufacturing with a daily capacity of 15,000 
feet of lumber. ° 
Mee ion n—-George Z. Corley has completed his circular 
sawmil! and will manufacture both yellow pine and hard- 
- the daily capacity of his mill being 15,000 feet of 


woods, 
lumbet = 

MISSOURI. Passaic—The Logan-Moore Lumber Co. is 
opening 4 yard. 

MONTANA. Jordan—The Yellowstone Luinber Co. re- 
cently began business here with headquarters at Miles 
City. eae 

Kevin--Strang & Co. recently entered the retail lumber 
business 


Sunburst—The Sunburst Lumber & Implement Co. re- 
cently began the retail business. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Claremont—The Claremont Ice & 


Lumber Co. recently began the sawmill business. 
Concord—The New England Box Co. recently began 
manufacturing boxes here, with headquarters at Greenfield, 
Mass. 
NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Hayward-McCready Lum- 


ber Co. recently began wholesaling lumber with offices at 
Cleveland, Ohio. a 

New York—W. H. Holahan, 542 West 
Street, recently began the lumber business. 

Yonkers—The Yonkers Woodworking Manufacturing Co. 
recently began manufacturing sash, doors etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Gearheart & Robinson 
recently began wholesaling hardwood lumber, 

OHIO. Sciotoville—The H. Leet Lumber Co. 
a yard with headquarters at Portsmouth, 

OREGON. Portland—The Herbert J. Anderson Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Johnson-Tustin Lumber 
Co. recently began wholesaling hardwoods. 

TEXAS. Anderson—R. P. Siddall recently began the re- 
tail lumber business. 

Bay City—Jones Bros. will open a yard. 

Brenham—The Brenham Furniture Factory is organizing. 

Crantills Gap—Schow Bros. recently began the lumber 
business with headquarters at Clifton. 

Houston—The Carroll Lumber Co. is opening a yard. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk—The McPherson-Winstead Lumber 
Co. has been organized. 

WASHINGTON. Riverside—The Riverside Lumber Co. 
is organizing 

WEST VIRGINIA. Durbin—The Mountain Lick Lumber 
Co. recently began the sawmill business. 


Fifty-seventh 


will open 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Putnam Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co. will establish a plant: H. I. Cutsinger, general man- 
ager, Indianapolis, Ind. 

KENTUCKY. Leitchfield—M. B. Jones will establish a 
plant to manufacture axe and tool handles. 

MINNESOTA. Forest Lake—The Interstate Lumber Co., 
of Stillwater, will erect buildings to cost $7,000, 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—The Greenwood Hoop «& 
Lumber Co, will erect a hoop factory with a daily capacity 
of 50,000 hoops, to cost $4,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Grandin (P. O. North Wilkesboro) 

The Grandin Lumber Co. contemplates adding box fac- 
tory to planing mill. 

Scotland Neck—John P. Futrell will build a planing mill 
7d by 135 feet, to cost $5,000. 








ore 


CASUALTIES. 


LaSalle—December 1 fire in the lumber yard 
Hayden & Co. caused damage amounting to 





ILLINOIS. 
of Elliott, 
$15,000, 

LOUISIANA. McNary—The W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 
lost 500,000 feet of logs by fire recently. 

: Sun—The Sun Lumber Co. lost its planing mill by fire 
ast week 

MAINE. Lewiston—The planing mill of the J. W. White 
Co. was badly damaged by fire recently; loss $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Alpena—Eales Bros.’ shingle mill was de- 
stroyed by fire recently; loss $19,000. 

Detroit—The Yeomans Box Co. suffered a fire loss re- 
cently amounting to $100,000, which is partly covered by 
Insurance, 

MISSISSIPPI. Tylertown—The planer owned by C. H. 
Stevens was burned recently; loss $8,000, which is partly 
covered by insurance. The yard and electric light. and 
power plant were saved. 
‘ NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
actory 


part] 


Merrimac—David R. Jones’ table 
was swept by fire December 4; loss $10,000, which is 
covered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Womelsdorf—M. S. Filbert’s yard 
Was swept by fire recently; loss $1,000, which is partly 
covered by insurance, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


of the 


Argentine—The building and stock 
branch yard of the Hill City Lumber Co. was de- 
Stroyed by fire recently; loss $1,300. 

WISCONSIN. Gillett—The plant of the Great Northern 
Pail Co. was burned December 6; loss $25,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. The plant will be rebuilt. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


; An important timber deal was made in Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
recently when Charles F. Hagan, as trustee for the large 














Th te of his father, Patrick Hagan, sold to the Clinchland 
“se «r Corporation, represented by Attorney R. Tate 
tine, of Big Stone Gap, a boundary of 28.152 acres of 


Virzin hardwood timber in Scott and Wise Counties, Va. The 
consideration was $250,000. The purchasers will probably 
ms ‘elop a section of the tract and sell the remainder to 
°P rating companies, It is one of the most important 
1 i. boundaries in this immediate section and has been 
“gnc ry the Hagan Estate since early in the seventies, when 
ae acquired by Patrick Hagan for a mere fraction of its 
present value. The coal rights, which are reserved, are 
‘imated to be worth $2,500,000. 









h ~~ United States District Court issued a decree Decem- 
, ordering the sale of a large tract of timber, the 


property of the C. R. Johnson Lumber Company, Norfolk, 
Va., bankrupt, located in Beaufort and Hyde Counties, N. C., 
and containing 9,000 acres, This tract will be sold under 
the hammer in Beaufort County. Hugh C. Davis, of Nor- 
folk, is the trustee in bankruptcy. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 








DENVER, COLO., Dee. 8.—Deputy United States District 
Attorney Henry E. Lutz, of this city, has been appointed 
by the Department of Justice to take exclusive supervision 
over the Government’s trespass suit against the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railway Company. the New Mexico Lumber 
Company, the Pagosa Springs Lumber Company, and two 
minor railroad concerns. The trespass suit, which is pend- 
ing in the Federal District Court, is one of the most impor- 
tant now in the hands of Government officials. setween 
$6,000,000 and $8,000,000 is involved in the controversy, 
which has been hanging fire several years. Evidence in the 
case was heard before Special Master Richard Peete and 
his report was filed in the Federal District Court November 
18. Since then Attorney Lutz has filed an amended answer 
to the report and the case is now awaiting the setting of a 
date for the hearing. The hearing promises to be one of 
the most complicated in Denver court records. Between 
45,000 and 50,000 pages of exhibits will be used and 45,000 
pages of evidence are scheduled to be heard in the case. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company is the chief 
defendant in the suit and the point to be determined is 
whether the trespasses of the railroad company were wilful 
or innocent. The Rio Grande was given the privilege of 
cutting timber from the forest reserves in La Plata and 
Archuleta Counties skirffng its right of way. 

SeaTrLeE, WASu., Dec. 9.—An action brought by the Hol- 
land-Cook Manufacturing Company, of Tacoma. against the 
Lester W. David Company, of this city, for $11,000 dam- 
ages for nonshipment of an order for 1,500,000 feet of silo 
stock was taken from the superior court December 6 by 
agreement and submitted to the arbitration of three lum- 
bermen, who rendered their decision, thus settling an inter- 
esting point. F. A. Sullivan, a Portland wholesaler, former 
manager of the Portland office of the Lester W. David 
Company, who accepted the order, testified that it was 
understood that it was placed out at several mills, for no 
one mill could get this much silo out in the time specified, 
but when the shipping instructions came they called for 
long lengths only, leaving the shorter lengths to accumulate, 
and he accordingly refused to make the shipments, hence 
the suit. The complainant claimed that it was understood 
it could be shipped as desired. The arbitrators were E. R. 
Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Company: E. H. Schafer, of the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturing Company, and 
L. R. Horton, of the Northwest Lumber Company, and they 
decided in favor of the defendant, the Lester W. David 
Company. 


SPOKANE, WASH... Dec. 10.—-By unanimous consent, cred- 
itors of the Washington Mill Company, representing 90 per- 
cent of the indebtedness, have indorsed the tentative plan 
of the receivers to continue operation of the mill as a 
going concern with a view of speedy liquidation. It has 
been definitely stated that from $600,000 to $700,000 of 
quick assets are in sight and that all creditors will be paid 
in full, with a substantial amount left over for stockhold- 
ers. At a mecting of the creditors last week, at which 
W. J. Kommers, representing the Union Trust & Savings 
Bank, receiver, presided, A. W. Witherspoon made a state- 
ment of the condition of the lumber company’s business. 
He said it would be for the best interest to continue opera- 
tion of the business to realize on a considerable amount of 
stock suitable for the manufacture of boxes and other mill 
products. In a short time the receivers will ask the court 
to appoint appraisers to place a value on the stock. Mean- 
while a careful inventory of stock is being taken. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 10.—Arthur D. Parker has been 
appointed receiver for J. H. Menge & Sons. well-known mill 
machinery and supply men of this city. The appointment 
was made following the filing of a suit against the firm by 
the A. J. Nelson Manufacturing Company, which sought to 
recover $1.117. The defendant's answer admitted its tem- 
porary ability to meet maturing obligations and asked for a 
receiver. It was averred further that the concern is solvent 
and able to pay its debts. if given time. Receiver Parker's 
bond was fixed at $10,000. Mr. Parker stated the business 
was sound and the assets being two to one over the liabilities 
only a short time will elapse until the debts are paid off. 
Ife said the embarrassment was only temporary. 


LUCEDALE, MISsS.. Dec. 9.—Damage suits aggregating $40.- 
000 have been filed in the circuit court of George County 
against the K. C. Lumber Company by John Jenkins, Henry 
Cumbert, B. B. Robinson and R. A. Foster. Each of the 
complainants filed separate suits for $10,000, charging in 
the declarations that the K. CC. Lumber Company. on or 
about October 11, 1915, through its president. G. M. Luce, 
and its attorney, falsely and maliciously procured the 
arrest and imprisonment of the plaintiffs without cause. 
The suits grew out of the dispute between the K. C. Lumber 
Company and the plaintiffs in regard to a certain highway 
which the plaintiffs claim is a public road. The K. ¢. 
Lumber Company prosecuted the plaintiffs for criminal tres- 
pass for traveling on the road in dispute, and on trial be- 
fore a justice of the peace they were acquitted. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 10.—The Alaska Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Arcade Building. filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy November 29. Liabilities are listed at $59,000 
and assets $79,000, represented by the Yukon cedar mill at 
Mukilteo with a capacity of 40.000 feet of siding and 250.- 
000 shingles a day, and the mill at Maltby, with a capacity 
of 20,000 feet of fir lumber and 60,000 shingles a day. 
A. V. Gray is president and TT. W. Tessider vice president. 
No receiver has yet been appointed and it is expected a 
working agreement will be entered into with the creditors 
whereby the company will continue in the lumber business, 
but discontinue manufacturing. The low prices of cedar 
siding and shingles are given as reasons for the assignment. 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Dec. 9.—The plant of the Fayette- 
ville Wagon Wood & Iumber Company, which has been 
in litigation several years. is to be sold by W. W. Keith, 
trustee in bankruptcy. Judge Youmans of the Federal court 
recently made an order shutting out the holders of about 
$30,000 of the company’s bonds from participation in the 
proceeds of the sale until after the costs and other credi- 
tors had been satisfied. 


3LACK Rock, ARK., Dec. 9.—The sawmill and box factory 
plant of the Dunckel Box & Lumber Company, will be sold 
to the highest bidder December 20. 


. PENSACOLA, FLA., Dee. 10.—The Florida Wood Products 
Company, organized a_ year ago, has admitted insolvency 
and been adjudged bankrupt. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 9.—Paul Johnson has been appointed 
receiver of the Atlanta Hardwood Company, which recently 
surrendered its charter. 

MippLerort, N. Y., Dec. 10.—The Niagara Woodworking 
Company has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


JEANNETTE, Pa., Dec. 9.—A _ receiver has been appointed 
for the T. H, Hazlett Lumber Company, 














Have you 


ordered your 


copies of 


“The Woods” 


for 


Christmas? 


The ideal gift 
from alumberman 
or to a lumberman. 
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The flying geese, the first 
" the partridge drumming—these are the 


are.—Canada Monthly. 


If you will send us right away a list of the 
friends, employees or customers to whom you 
wish ‘‘ The Woods ”’ 
will send the books to reach them just at that 
time, with your card enclosed, or with a letter 
from us saying it is a Christmas remembrance 


Nothing else from a lumberman would be more 
appreciated than this beautiful and entertaining 


book by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’ 
humor, philosophy and sentiment of the lumber 


Price, $1 a copy, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Big 
Features 


ANY die-stocks have one 
good point. Here’s a die- 
stock with § big points 
as well as a splendid range of 8 
sizes of pipe from 4" to 2", 
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has the Five Big Oster Features: 
(1) Self-locking dies controlled 
by a single lever-movement; (2) 
Self-locking guides, the famous 
“Bulldog Grip’; (3) No reset- 
ting after each cut; (4) No run- 
ning back over newly cut threads; 
(5) No loose bushings to lose—No 
small parts to break. Use the 
coupon. 


The Oster Mfg. Co- 


2093 E. 61st St, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Kindly send me booklet ‘‘The Bull 
dog Tale’’ by return mail. 
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State 





Supply houses in 251 cities of the U.S, and Canada ig 
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Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


Dear Sirs:— 


The time is now at hand when firms 
whose fiscal year ends December 31st select 
their Auditors. Public Auditors will be 
more in demand during the coming month 
of January than ever before, due to the 
Inventory requirements of the Federal Ex- 
cise Tax which has forced many Corpora- 
tions to change the close of their fiscal 
year to December 31st. 


We call your attention to this fact so that 
you may make your arrangements in time 
to secure prompt service when desired. 


We have not had the pleasure of serv- 
ing you in the past, but earnestly desire at 
this time to receive your instructions and 
submit to your annual meeting a report 
unexcelled for thoroughness and _ helpful 
suggestions. 

We will appreciate your reply, 

Yours faithfully, 
WM. W. THOMPSON & CO. 


MIXED CARS Retail Tooke 


DOORS, K. D. FRAMES, COLUMNS, 
MOULDINGS, FINISHING LUMBER. 
Fill Out with Yard Stock. 


Quick Service—Get Catalogue. 
Largest Manufacturers in the Inland Empire—Prompt Shipments. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 





























WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 








GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


1527 Monadnock Block, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 








FRANCIS . JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 








H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 








J. L. Lane & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 
531-2 Stock Exchange Blidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















WOODSMEN’S MANUAL - Manual for Northern 


V oodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 


Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 





Charles R. Remington. 


Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The death of Charles R. 
Remington at his home in this city December 1 brought to 
an end the life of a man, who with other members of his 
family, is perhaps more directly responsible for the lumbering 
of this section of the Adirondacks than any other man. Mr. 
Remington was born in Manlius 78 years ago. He received 
part of his education at Hobart College, Geneva, from which 
institution he was graduated. Previous to that time his 
father owned and operated a paper mill at Manlius. His 
father constructed the first newsprint mill in this part of 
the State. Upon his graduation C. R. Remington came to 
this city and became a member of I. Remington & Sons Paper 
Company, where he learned the practical side of paper 
making. Later he organized the Watertown Paper Com- 
pany, in which he remained for several years, finally selling 
his interest and with his son, the late Charles H. Remington, 
built a mill at Glen Park, which after a few years was sold 
to the International Paper Company and the organization 
of the Remington group of newsprint mills started about 
1900. The first of these was the Remington-Martin mill at 
Norfolk, the second the Raymondville mill at Raymondville 
and the third the Norwood mill at Norwood. He was also 
an organizer of the Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad, 
which connected these mills with lake and railroad trans- 
portation and which was owned by stockholders in the Rem- 
ington group. He also was an organizer of the Aldrich 
Paper Company, of Gouverneur, and for many years was the 


leading stockholder and officer of the Remington group. 
Ground wood was not used here for the manufacture of 


paper until Mr. Remington and his brothers adopted it, open- 
ing up the forests to the pulpwood dealers. Sulphite was 
not used in this part of the State in the manufacture of 
paper until the Remingtons tried it. Mr. Remington was a 
musician and singer of ability and was drafted into the 
various home talent musical productions and with his 
brother, A. D. Remington, and Edward M. Gates built the 
first and largest theater in the city in 1885. For several 
years he was president of the City National Bank. He was 
a member of the Union and Black River Valley clubs. 





Edward Everett Porter Honored by Hendrix. 


TEXARKANA, ARK., Dec. 10.—Hendrix College honored the 
memory of Edward Everett Porter. a benefactor of the col- 
lege, in an impressive manner last week in memorial exer- 
cises held in the college chapel in his honor. He was one 
of the best-known lumbermen of the State. He was a bene- 
factor of the college, having given it $25,000 when it was 
passing through the shadows. The faculty, entire student 
body and many prominent citizens of Conway joined in the 
exercises. Dr. James Thomas, of Pine Bluff, commissioner 
of education for Hendrix, and at whose suggestion Mr. 
Porter made the gift, President Reynolds and Rey. F. S. H. 
Johnston delivered addresses. Dr. Thomas reviewed the 
remarkable career of Mr. Porter, pointing out the strong 
elements in his character, such as faithfulness to all busi- 
ness relations, to his friends and to his family. 

By unanimous vote of the great audience the 
resolutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, On the fifth of November death claimed Edward 
Everett Porter, of Texarkana; and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Porter was a staunch friend of Hendrix 
College, aiding it as he did with a gift of $25.000, when the 
college was passing through the shadows; and 

WHEREAS, Even in his last illness he had the interest of 
the college at heart, expressing as he did a few days before 
his death his desire to do larger things for Hendrix: be it 

Resolved, By the faculty, students and friends of Hendrix 
College assembled to do honor to his memory: 

First. That in the death of Mr. Porter we feel that Hen- 
drix College has suffered an irreparable loss and that the 
present and unborn generations of voung men and women 
of Arkansas lost a friend both willing and able to help 
them by placing on a permanent basis a college for their 
education. 

Second, That. while his was a short life on earth, he 
nevertheless has projected his life into the distant future 
because the interest on the endowment contributed by him 
to Hendrix will be used every year for hundreds of years to 
come in the education of the choice young men and women 
of his native State. 

Third, That we hereby extend to his wife and daughter 
our sincere sympathy in this trying hour of their bereave- 
ment. 


following 








Frank H. Herdman. 


ZANESVILLE, O., Dec. 10.—Frank H. Herdman, 78 years 
old, president of the Herdman Sash. Door & Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, died November 29. Mr. Herdman spent most 
of his life in this city. He was born in Cannonsburg, Pa., 
in 1835 and when he was 4 years old his parents moved to 
this country. After completing the regular school course he 
entered the Muskingum College. where he studied engineering 
for one and a half years. After this he taught school for 
some time and then went to Mercer County, IIl., where he 
was appointed deputy county surveyor. He then joined his 
brother James in the lumber business at Monmouth, IIL, 
which they continued until after the Civil War. In 1863 
Mr. Herdman went to Chicago, where he embarked in the 
general commission business. In 1878 he disposed of this 
business and returned to Zanesville. In 1890 the present 
company was incorporated and he was made secretary and 
treasurer. On the death of his brother James he was elected 
president. He is survived by his widow and three children: 
F. E. Herdman, of Winnetka, Ill.: H. H. Herdman, of Chi- 
cago, and W. A. Herdman, of Santa Monica, Cal. 





August F. Weinel. 


Dec. 10.—August F. Weinel, president 
of the August F. Weinel Lumber Company, this city.. died 
yesterday morning. He was born at Marxheim, near Bingen 
on the Rhine, Germany, August 5, 1837. and came to the 
United States at the age of 19, eventually locating in Co- 
lumbia, where he entered the general merchandise business 
with his brother. In 1864 he was elected county surveyor 
on the Democratic ticket, serving one term. He then en- 
gaged in the hotel business until 1875. when he organized 
the present lumber business which bears his name. Mr. Weinel 
married in 1866 Miss Bertha Grosse. Ten children were 
born of this union. of whom nine survive. Resides the 
lumber business, which he founded, Mr. Weinel was vice 
president of the First National Bank, of which he was one 
of the founders. He was also president of the E. A. Weinel 
Hardware Company, of Columbia, and president of the Dupo 
Lumber & Hardware Company, of Dupo, Ill. The funeral 
will be held Saturday, December 15, under Masonic auspices. 
Interment will be at St. Paul’s Cemetery. 


CoLUMBIA, ILL., 





Mrs. Louis Sands. 


DetTroIT, Micu., Dec. 9._-Mrs. Louis Sands, widow of one 
of Michigan’s most successful lumbermen, died at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. S. D. Tuttle, Glendale, Ariz., Novem- 
ber 29. Mrs. Sands was 72 years old. She is survived 
by five children: Mrs. William A. Waite, of Detroit; Mrs. 
R. W. Smith, of Manistee; Mrs. 8S. D. Tuttle, of Glendale, 
Ariz.: Mrs. John A. Kinney. of Buffalo, and Louis M. Sands, 
of Glendale, Ariz. Mrs. Sands had been in Arizona but 
a short time before her death, but she had been in poor 


health for several months. 


Her husband, who diod Several 
years ago, was one of the pioneers of the lum: business 
in Michigan. 38 





J. F. Nestor. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., Dee. 10.—John F. Nestor 
old, prominent Michigan lumberman and son of 
Nestor, died December 3 at the home of his wife's fam; 
here. Death was caused by pneumonia. Mr. Nesior wil 
Knight of Columbus and a graduate of Notre Dame Tai 
versity, where he captained the baseball team for one Poona 
Timothy Nestor, former mayor of Marquette, Mich, who 
recently died in Chicago, was an uncle of Mr. Nestor’ Mr. 


» 45° Years 
Vhomas 7. 





Nestor is survived by his widow and two children, Lilian 
and John, jr. 
John L. Kauffman. 
BEAVERDALE, Pa., Dec. 10.—John L. Kauffman, 52 years 
old, a member of the lumber firm Kauffman & ( umbling 
this city, died November 28. Besides his widow he is gy. 


vived by three children, Dorothy, John and Audrey Kayf. 
man. Mr. Kauffman was an active member of {ie Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, the Patriotic Orde: Sons of 
America and the Woodmen of the World. 





Frank Ketcham. 


Mount PLEASANT, Towa, Dec. 


10.—Frank Ketcham, for 
many years a member of the milling and lumber firm 
Ketcham & Ketcham, this city, died at Seattle, Wash 
November 25. Mr. Ketcham was born in New York jg 


1844 and was 69 years old. He is survived by four children: 
Leander, Nellie and Francis, of Seattle, and William, who 
is connected with the Mendota Milling Company. 





Fred Maier. 


SENECA FALis, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Fred Maier, 78 ycars old, 
who established the lumber and coal business of Freq 
Maier & Sons in 1875, died at his home November 28, For 
about twenty years he was in the cooperage business here, 
Surviving are one daughter and three sons, two of the 
latter having been associated with him in business 





N. T. Keasey. 
BraZiL, IND., Dec. 9.—N. T. 
dent of the N. T. Keasey Lumber Company, this city, died 
December 4, after a long illness from asthma. He had 
many business interests, including the large planing mil] 
business here. Mr. Keasey is survived by a widow, who is 
seriously ill, and the following children: Allen T. Keasey, 
Brazil; Mrs. Minnie Habley, Indianapolis; Mrs. Charles ( 
Bright, Connersville ; Mrs. Fred Bridges and Mrs. Goldie 
Barr, the latter two of Brazil. 


Keasey, 77 years old, presi- 





John H. Johanning. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Dec. 9.-John H. Johanning, 76 years old, 
president of the Johanning Lumber Company, this city, died 
November 29. He had been a resident of St. Louis since 
1847, coming from Germany. In 1857 he became a clerk 
in a planing mill and later a partner in the business known 
as the Philbert & Johanning Manufacturing Company. He 
established the present firm in 1887. He is survived by his 
widow and five children. 





J. J. Linderman. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 
CANISTEO, N. Y., Dee. 11.—J. J. Linderman, president of 
the Beulah Lumber Company, this city, died today. Mr. 
Linderman recently underwent an operation which resulted 
in his death. He leaves three daughters, one brother and a 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DETROIT, MicH., Dec. 9.—Local dealers are trimming 
sales for inventory, entering on the dullest two weeks of 
the year. Reports on trade are optimistic. Sales con- 
tinue to be as good as they have been for the past several 
weeks and the general condition of trade is the best that 
can be expected at this season of the year. There is 
a considerable movement of stock, although the dealers 
will not do any further buying until after the first of 
the year. 

The continuation of activity in the building line, 
owing to the mildness of the weather, is having a stimu: 
lating effect on trade. Building permits issued during 
the past week reached a total of $506,165, a gain of 
$50,940 over the preceding week, when values reached 
only $455,225. 

In commenting on the building activity in Detroit it 1s 
worthy of note that the construction work about to be 
started and that already under way spreads over the city 
from one end to the other. One of the sections that have 
shown an unusual amount of activity is that surrounding 
Grand Circus Park. Another year will see that playground 
almost entirely surrounded by skyscrapers which will Te- 
place many of the present buildings. Starting at Woodward 
Avenue on the west side of the park there is the six-story 
Whitney Building, which will be razed shortly after Janv- 
ary 1 and in its place will be erected an 18-story_ office 
building facing on Woodward Avenue, Washington Boulevard 
and Park Place. ‘The next corner is the site of the new 
Statler Hotel. For this 16-story building the excavation }s 
practically completed and construction work soon will be 
under way. The next block will be covered by the enlarged 
Tuller Hotel. On the north of the park the work on the 
Kresge Medical Building is under way. This is another 
18-story building. The James Cauzens Building at Mont- 
calm Street and Woodward Avenue will be completed 
January 1. 

_ The Wayne County & Home Savings Bank is also plan- 
ning a modern office building at Griswold Street and Mich- 
igan Avenue, but it is not decided whether to erect a 19- 
story office building or one of six or eight stories to be used 
exclusively for bank offices. The Peoples State Bank. }s 
preparing to extend its present building from Fort Street 
to Congress Street, with a six-story front on Congress Street. 

August Pascke, of Aug. Pascke & Sons, lumber dealers. 
was tendered a banquet by his friends last Wednesday evel- 
ing on the anniversary of his fifty-second birthday. Covers 
were laid for 18. Mr. Pascke was presented with a gold 
watch and chain. 





BOPP LD LLL 


The St. Paul road has let contracts for the building 
of 18 miles of railroad, to run in a northwesterly dire¢- 
tion from Merrill, Wis., and cross the Copper Range 
and Newwood Rivers. It will tap a richly timbered 
ones? and the rails are expected to be laid by January 

» next. 
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“WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 

W yjusiness has been restricted with the approach 

lidays, yards are disposing of large quantities 


. es rial for building construction, and many struc- 
tures voing up in the outlying districts. Building 
perm he last two weeks have shown a decrease, 
but t ousensus among building contractors is that 
they t to be generally busy throughout the winter. 

than receipts at Chicago during the week ended 


Decen 6 aggregated 62,479,000 feet, against 67,- 
+ for the corresponding week in 1912. Total 





SS.U0) 

nee rom January 1 to December 6, 1915, amounted 
to 2, 53,000 feet, an increase of 166,139,000 feet 
over corresponding period last year. Shipments 
for th eck ended December 6 were 19,068,000 feet, 
a deel . of 178,000 feet over the corresponding week 
in 1Ylz. Total shipments from January 1 to December 
§ ageresuted 890,889,000 feet, 40,411,000 feet less than 
was supped from Chieago during the same period in 
1912. ingle receipts for the week show a decrease 
of 7.689.000 over the corresponding week in 1912, while 
total cipts from January 1 to December 6, 1913, 
show increase of 5,538,000, Shipments of shingles 
for the week show a decrease—4,657,000 in amount— 
over the same week last year, while total shipments 
show increase of 48,882,000 over the comparative 
period om January 1, 1912. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 6. 

Lumber. 

62,479,000 


Shingles. 
10,139,000 

















ep ce teearecstecsie tele avaxerats 67,088,000 17,824,000 
DECTRARE co sees @ ovis sin aie 4,609,000 7,685,000 
OTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 6, 

Lumber. Shingles. 

1913 9780 the bio 0i"e le nee OO 477,636,000 
BED > 5 «chet eign se te phetei eens 472,098,000 
In MOGs wciccaiie Sse Raeess 166,139,000 5,558,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 6. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
MES occ cacck aces Kees naw 6S 19,068,000 7,638,000 
Ps oon oe aie he we Sera alss as 19,246,000 12,295,000 
Dia ReaeG os 7s yoke te wi a onal es 178,000 4,657,000 
rAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 6. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
CE CRN ee em carer eRe il be ot Sag OT te 890,889,000 370,940,000 
OS PROTOS ae rr a ee 931,300,000 322,058,000 
Tne SE eee IAT EEN Ser Ne 48,882,000 

Jo Wr ing Tae eae 40:414.000 ss nvisawcese 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Weck onded: December Bs osc cc ciws sce sc cess 7.599,000 feet 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended December 10 were: 

CLA Vo. Value. 
ter: SION oc kas ce ser eso wea 7 $ 5,800 
S 3,000 and under FS “GAO ocd bec cece 60 167.200 

5.000 and under Ue ; 34 220,100 

Lage and under on REE ara 35 345.100 
25,000 and under Lh! See ea 3 : 00 

no000 and under 100,000.......... 6 406,500 
Clarence Bliss Brown, 38-story — brick 

apartment Pee EA Pale ai 1 120,000 

Potals , ipraeiirs Gere: ee catir a eiacenstel re 86 SF 1.450,200 
Average valuation for week........... ese 9,928 
Totals previOWS WER... ccs ccc eseces 39 1,401,450 
Average valuation previous week...... eae 10,082 
Totals corresponding week 1912...... 130 1.789.590 
fotals January 1 to December 10, 1913.10.160 94,091,650 
Totals corresponding period 1912...... 8,236 85,788,935 
Totals corresponding period 1911...... 106,661,77 
fotals corresponding period 1910...... 94,570,425 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 8 5.319 





orresponding period 1908...... 
orresponding period 1907...... 
orresponding period 1906...... 
tals corresponding period 1905...... 
1 corresponding period 1904...... 
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NORTHERN PINE. 


While there has been a fair movement of 
pine lumber during the fall, trade is easing up 

Factories and dealers will take inventory at 
e of this month and square away for another year. 
Whole the volume of trade for the year has been 
seud, prices have been held on a satisfactory basis. In 
the wer grades the box makers have absorbed a large 
amount of stock, with the result that stocks at the mills 
‘re small, In the upper grades the assortments are heavier 
tnufacturers do not seem to be worrying over this 


Chicago. 
hort n 


Jus ow 


Minneapolis, Minn.—After holding off remarkably, winter 
at la seems to have descended, but it does not put a 
io building operations. Many large buildings in Min- 
ne lis have been inclosed during the recent warm 
tr so that the interior work can be carried on right 
sh the winter, and building activity is well ahead of 
sual condition. The belated cold weather is at last 
‘a bottom for operations in the woods, but the delay 
“= been troublesome and expensive. Labor seems fairly 
Mentlitul for the woods, although there is difficulty in 
setting enough of the most skilled help. Production has 
alnost entirely stopped, and while trade is light, there 
W he a steady reduction in stocks for the next four 


n ths 


Bay City and Saginaw.—The white pine trade is easing 
oft or the holidays. The planing mills and box factory 
i 'e report just a moderate business. Local dealers have 
ed in imports of lumber of late, several million feet 

"is arrived the last ten days, but the season is now 

d. It is estimated local dealers are carrying over 
00,000 ~_ of pine in stock. The market is steady and 
es are firm. 


New York.—Mild weather has permitted some progress 
he matter of building operations already started, but 
IS very little new work coming out and yards find 

_to warrant them in buying beyond their current light 
‘irements. Prices are fairly well maintained but there 
/O Snap to the market and the outlook for December 
| January is not very bright. 


lit 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a slower movement than is usual 
at this season, neither the upper nor lower grades showing 
much life. The falling off in the sale of upper grades 
coincides with the reduced activity among factories and 
industrial plants which are the chief purchasers of such 
stock. The retail demand is quiet and retailers are not 
placing any more orders than they have to. In the lower 
grades the demand is slow because of the inactivity in the 
box business, which is running unusually light. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y¥Y.—The point has been reached 
where consumers are ordering only for their immediate 
requirements, due to the approach of the first of the year 
and inventory time for many members of the trade. In 
view of the unusually healthy condjtion of the market last 
winter, dealers state that the present volume of business 
is on a par with that of several preceding seasons. The 
larger consumers appear to be marking time and awaiting 
developments until the first of the year. With the arrival 
of 1914 dealers expect to experience a change for the bet- 
ter. Export business has strengthened somewhat and con- 
siderable ordering for foreign deliveries is reported. Prices 
are being maintained generally. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The most active demand is for the 
better grades. There is a steadiness in prices that has 
been no small factor in aiding in general buying, and while 
consumption is reduced owing to the general decline in 
operations of all industries, it has not been so sharply felt 
as in other lines. Low grades are quiet and there are 
occasional reports of slight concessions being made for 
attractive business that appears. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—Spruce trade continue dull and yards find 
little to induce them to buy beyond what they actually 
need. Building requirements are light and prospects for 
the winter are none too good. Competition continues de- 
cidedly keen, although it is surprising to note how well 
prices hold up. Wholesalers control the situation hand- 
somely and very little stock is being pushed on the mar- 
ket, although with the continued light demand there is a 
fear that consignments will soon be coming on a liberal 
basis. 


Boston, Mass.—The spruce market is, as a large manu- 
facturer expressed it, ‘‘small at both ends of the game.” 
as a wholesaler having something to offer the trade finds 
few buyers interested and much difficulty in obtaining a 
fair price; on the other hand a dealer encounters difficulty 
in placing specified orders even at a good price with equal 
opportunity to buy offered stock on the bargain counter. 
Dealers in some quarters are busy but the general trade is 
quiet. Wholesalers having mills running find no difficulty 
in securing orders at good prices. Some affected by the 
freight advance from Maine Central Railroad points have 
added to the price with success. Random is not so active. 
dealers avoiding piling lumber in the yards in the season 
of ice and snow. Few cargo inquries are in the market 
as the water shipment business has practically wound up 
for the season. Five-inch and up stock length matched 
spruce boards have been offered this week at $24 by a 
manufacturer who has been holding for a dollar more. 
Covering boards are doing a little business at $22.50 to $23 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce men generally report trade quiet 
but a fair volume of hand-to-mouth buying appears to 
come from some sections of the East that has made prices 
steadier and with stocks no larger than normal there is 
less complaint. Concessions are heard of in prices here 
and there but no serious disturbance in the market is 
reported. Coast cities are the larger buyers of spruce. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Wholesalers report some demand for the large, 
round sizes in posts. This branch of the industry has been 
holding up fairly well, although, as is natural, business is 
smaller than it was a short time ago. There has been 
some request for telegraph and telephone poles. There 
is nothing urgent, however, in the demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is scarcely any trade to 
chronicle at this time, the stormy weather to the south 
having shut 6ff outside work. Producers have been having 
their troubles in the woods, where the ground has been 
too soft for hauling. The early part of the season has been 
fraught with serious difficulties for the cedarman, but the 
swamps are now freezing and work is being started on a 
large seale. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Considering the fact that manufacturers and 
dealers are easing off for the inventory period, there has 
been a fair movement of hardwoods for immediate use, 
As a rule, however, buyers are not taking 6n much stock, 
just enough to keep them going between now and Jan- 
uary 1, There is a good deal of inquiry and prices are 
satisfactory, with one or two exceptions. Plain oak is 
steady and gum is said to have advanced a dollar the last 
month. Cottonwood, especially in the upper grades, is 
weak, concessions on box boards being particularly gen- 
erous. In the northern woods there is considerable 
strength reported in birch, maple and elm. Basswood is 
not much in demand. There is some inquiry for stocks to 
be delivered after January 1. Northern manufacturers 
are in very good shape and stocks are small and they do 
not seem to be worrying much about them. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Hardwood consumers are holding 
back as much as possible because of high prices, and the 
wholesalers complain that mill prices are so high it is 
almost impossible to make sales. There is no surplus of 
any stock and prices are naturally steady, although there 
is but a small amount of buying going on, and both fac- 
tories and yards are preparing for inventory, if not actually 
engaged in it. The general opinnion is that present high 
prices will be maintained and quite likely excelled next 
year. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—The hardwood trade is active 
and firm. Stocks of dry lumber are still low and beech, 
maple and basswood are in active demand. Shippers are 
able to obtain all the cars wanted to move lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market is not very ac- 
tive, but the dullness is no more than seasonable and manu- 


facturers are very well satisfied with the outlook. Mills 





STRAND 
LOGGERS 


The woods are full of loggers 
who literally swear by Yellow 
Strand. _ It’s their stand-by—the 
one rope they can absolutely de- 
pend upon in any and every 


emergency. 


Yellow Strand lasts longer for every logging 
purpose because of its tremendous strength and 
elasticity. Its unusual flexibility, for steel rope, 
permits rapid operation of hoisting drums. Its . 
absolute uniformity results in equal wear 
throughout and practically the same 
service from every rope. 

You will profit by using 
Yellow Strand. 














Get our Catalog 
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Everywhere 
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Broderick ra Bascony 
Rope Company 
‘Saint. Louis, Missouri.| 


Office, St.Louis & New York. 
Le ‘Works, St.Louis & Seattle 











A Phone Call 


at either Chicago or St. Louis places our entire organ- 
ization at your service. 

Your ticket, your berth and all details for your trip 
via C & EI is arranged for in a ‘‘ jiffy’? by men 
with whom courtesy is a fine habit. 


C. & E. I. 


(Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad) 
Between 


Chicago and St. Louis 


These ‘‘time saving’’ trains, daily each way. 


F. J. Deicke, GAP D., J. F. Govan, GA PD., 
t. Louis Chicago 
‘ Main 3390 § Harrison 5115 


Phones: | Central 314 Phones: > utomatic 53-495 














VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pag's of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents @ copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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e—We Run Our Own Mills—— 
MANUFACTURING 
Poplar, Quartered White Oak 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 
WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., 


KNOXVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. 











HOTELS 








All 
Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


With Running Water, - $1.50 per day 


; (Wit 
ith Toi m5 §280per da 
Room Rates 1 With Toilet. a Toit, $2.50°3;3.50, 4.00 




















Hotel Multnomah 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction- 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and service presenting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hetel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 te $5 per day. 


Multnomah Hotel Co. 


Sc. Bowers, Mer. 
HOTEL SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts., SAN FRANCISCO 























NEW Excellent 
CENTRAL Cafe Now 
i Under Our 
Sates Own Man- 
agement 

COMFORT’: 
E . Merchants 
ABLE Lunch 50c 

*-LABOR- : 

ae Dinner $1.00 
FUR- Excellent ala 
NISHED Carte Service 

















TAKE OUR AUTO OR ANY TAXI-CAB FROM FERRIES 
OR DEPOT AT THE EXPENSE OF THE HOTEL 
250 ROOMS—SINGLE AND EN. SUITE—200 BATHS 
EUROPEAN PLAN $1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 











report that they are moving sufficient stock to preclude 
danger of a troublesome surplus and are giving buyers no 
special inducements. Gum has stiffened somewhat further 
and is in very healthy condition. There is an especially 
good demand for plain oak. It looks as if hardwoods would 
go into the new year in the best shape of any of the woods 
on the local market. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Demand is up to the average for this 
time of year and the volume of business is about normal. 
There is some slowing down in orders as a result of the 
approach of the holiday period and the time for the taking 
of inventories but this has not caused any appreciable 
decrease in business so far. There is a good demand for 
the lower grades of cottonwood and gum and offerings are 
small. A prominent box manufacturing firm is authority 
for the statement that it is able to buy little in the open 
market and that prices are quite high thereon. The situa- 
tion in low-grade gum is on a par with that in cotton- 
wood, the demand from box manufacturers and other con- 
sumers being large and the offerings comparatively small. 
Sap gum is still a ready seller while red gum is in about 
the same position as recently. The new association to 
look after this lumber is getting ready for business now, 
however, and some improvement is anticipated at an early 
date through the enlarging of the outlets for this particu- 
lar lumber. There is a fairly active demand for plain and 
quartered oak in the higher grades while the call for the 
lower grades is very good. There is still plenty of demand 
to absorb offerings of ash and this lumber occupies a rather 
firm position at the moment. The feature of the cypress 
situation is the continued good call for the lower grades, 
The higher are only moderately wanted at best. Export 
business is reasonably large. There is no particular accu- 
mulation of dry stock and, while manufacturing opera- 
tions are large, there is no burdensome surplus of lumber 
in this section. There is still a feeling of optimism regard- 
ing the general situation and the belief obtains that there 
will be a good business after Christmas. 


Louisville, Ky.—Demand for hardwoods has tapered off 
considerably with the advance of the holiday season, and 
trade generally is quiet. November was a fairly good 
month, however, and lumbermen as a rule are resting on 
their oars, content to mark time until after the first of the 
year. Conditions with the consuming trades are good, and 
consumption is going ahead at such a substantial rate 
that good demand after the first of the year is practically 
certain to develop. Quartered oak is leading in the move- 
ment at present. Plain oak is in only fair demand for 
current shipment. Poplar has shown some improvement 
lately. Ash is reported to be irregular both as to price 
and demand. Cottonwood is slow. Red gum is livening 
up. Sound wormy chestnut continues to sell well, with 
other items extremely dull. Prices as a rule are firm, and 
no concessions are being made in order to attract business. 





New Orleans, La.—With the approach of the holidays 
naturally slowing down demand it is practically assured 
that the year will go out without the pronounced revival 
that had been expected. On the export side considerably 
less than a normal business has been handled during the 
season now closing, Domestic call also has been below 
normal proportions. Prices, while not particularivy weak, 
lack the snap that would accompany normal bookings and 
range rather lower than the level indicated by the statistics 
of the various woods. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The hardwood market is quiet, a holi- 
day tone prevailing. Demand is light, and manufacturers 
do not expect any activity of importance until after the 
first of the year. Prices rule about steady. 


Lynchburg, Va.—Business in oak is generally light, the 
demand for boards having fallen off. There does not ap- 
pear to be any demand for ship timbers. Railroad demand 
is quiet. The lower grades of chestnut are being taken 
whenever they can be supplied. 


New York.—Hardwood trade continues dull and inquiries 
are extremely quiet and taking the market as a whole 
there is plenty of room for improvement. Wholesalers 
are moving cautiously because they do not want to sell 
very far into the future, feeling they cannot afford to obli- 
gate themselves for prices which may not materialize. 
Stocks at shipping points seem to be in good supply for 
immediate shipments and buyers can get a very satis- 
factory delivery at low prices and in this way take advan- 
tage of keen competition. It is realized, however, that 
stocks among consumers are very light and any kind of an 
increase in the demand will put prices on a much higher 
level. There is a fair demand for plain and quartered oak 
and maple and birch move along easily. Poplar is hard to 
dispose of and few shipments are coming into the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is light for everything and trade 
has been affected by the approach of inventory. Nobody 
is taking any more stock than is absolutely necessary. 
Plain oak has not been so active recently, as the supply has 
been large at the mills. Prices have dropped off. Quar- 
tered oak is about holding its own, most firmness being 
evidenced in the upper grades. Maple and birch hold as 
firm in price as any hardwoods and are as much in demand 
as any. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood men as a rule are settling 
down to an acceptance of the fact that for the present 
the quotations will rule lower. They are making conces- 
sions in prices and feeling the market with extra care in 
the hope that they may find here or there a buyer whose 
requirements are not being held in abeyance for the pres- 
ent. With the end of the year drawing near, the con- 
sumers are holding down as much as they can, so as to 
restrict their obligations to be carried over to 1914, and 
this, together with the activity of the salesmen, tends to 
exert some pressure upon the quotations. Still, the situa- 
tion has its hopeful aspects. Well-informed hardwood 
men incline to the view that the first drop is always the 
most serious and that a reaction generally follows. They 
feel confident that experience will repeat itself, and that 
when the trade really settles down to a fixed basis the 
latter will be higher than for a time appeared likely. 
Chestnut is again rather quiet, with values about back to 
where they were before the rise during the early part of 
the year. Oak is also relatively easy, with other woods less 
wffected, but still influenced by the easier tendency. The 
export situation is more favorable than it was. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwood is in rather small 
amounts, with prices showing little signs of improvement. 
although concessions are usually reported by some sad- 
hearted salesman who may have let a good order get 
away. Plain oak is commanding its usual place in the 


igi 
market. Quartered oak and poplar are not attracting th 
attention they have enjoyed in the past and the F 





wood market is, as a whole, quiet. hard. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good hardwoods appear to be a trig 
more active. d 


Reports from the larger dealers j) hard. 
wood indicate that they are getting a better run of a 
and shipments are moving more freely. Good oxi 
the best shape, the demand being sufficient to ma) 
little scarce at times for prompt shipment. Poplar js quiet 
and unchanged. Maple flooring prices are soft in Spots 
but a good current demand appears for it, not, however. 
reaching far into the future. Low-grade hardwoods are 
accumulating in some sections and are being offered more 
freely at variable prices. With the general duliness ir 
industrial lines, demand for hickory and ash | 


« 18 fn 
Ke ita 


more quiet and less interest is shown by consu —e 
locating sizable stocks available for prompt sh pment 
Any offerings of good hickory, however, are ea: ly dis. 
posed of at any concessions in price, no matter how ‘small 


as there is a market value for this stock that is not 
shaken. Ash grades are generally quiet and low 
easy and a trifle weaker. 


easily 
Srades 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The steady demand of the last 
weeks for most all of the hardwoods continues. Not much 
improvement is noted either in price or demand and the 
business coming in is in small orders. Some dealers look 
for even a lighter demand for the next several weeks on 
account of the approaching holidays and the stock taking 
period. Plain and quartered oak are in good request Ash 
is most sought after and is not readily obtained by lealers: 
there being none too much of the stock in shipping condi. 
tion. Cottonwood is in fair request and sap gum is doing 
nicely, Red gum in the upper grades does not improve jn 
request and is the slowest item on the list. All low grades 
suitable for box making are in good demand at reasonable 
prices, 


several 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Orders at this time are light, but a large num. 
ber of small shipments are being booked and th. aggre. 
gate makes a fairly good showing. Dry stocks at northern 
mill points are reported somewhat broken. As long as 
building continues in the suburbs and outlying districts 
of the city hemlock will move. Prices have not changed 
materially. 


New York.—The demand for all sizes and grades of hem- 
lock is decidedly spotty and retailers are buying only in 
limited quantities. Suburban building trade is very irreg- 
ular and the few contracts for the winter do not warrant 
the yards in buying very far ahead. Stocks at mill points 
are beginning to decrease a little but manufacturers are 
not at all discouraged and feel that within a short time 
they will be getting good orders for replenishing purposes, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—-A fair amount of stock is called for and 
retailers say the demand for lumber has been good so far 
this month. Open weather has prevailed up to the present 


week and helped the building trade. Prices have been 


holding fairly steady and some builders say they prefer . 


hemlock to competitive woods at a difference in price in 
favor of the substitutes. Yard stocks are now large and 
well-assorted. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A fair average volume of trade 
is being experienced by dealers, but there is not so much 
activity about the yards since canal shipments came to an 
end. Retailers are not purchasing for speculation at this 
time, preferring to secure stock only for their immediate 
requirements until after the first of the year Dealers 
predict that the market will show increased activities after 
the first of the year. Prices are reported strong. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hemlock is light Manu- 
facturers find few buyers and.a fair stock is very likely 
to be carried over into spring. Yards in general have a 
good stock on hand and are buying sparingly for the 
future. Prices are practically unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—With stocks unusually small. and de- 
mand fair for this season, hemlock is still rather uncertain 
and irregular in its movement. Many of the larger pro- 
ducers decline to make concessions below the $2 limit in 
deductions from the Pittsburgh list, but there appear to 
be some over-anxious ones who will go further, even to 
the extreme limit of $3 off, to get business. Hemlock is 
regarded as needlessly weak under its most favorable posi- 
tion in the market. Under such conditions, this weakness 
is not likely to last for long. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Softness has characterized the hem- 
lock trade for several weeks. Demand seems to be falling 
off and with a fair supply concessions are being offered 
to move stocks. Prices have not declined to any great 
extent and it is believed the weakness is only temporary. 
Dry stocks are scarce. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—This wood is just about holding its own, with 
the movement gradually slowing down as the end of the 
year draws nearer. The yards and consumers are drawing 
on such supplies as they may have on hand whenever pos- 
sible, placing orders only or additions to stocks when abso- 
lutely necessary. This hand-to-mouth buying is expected 
to continue for the next few weeks. Firsts and seconds 
are decidedly firm; some common stocks have moved, but 
there is not much activity reported for these graies. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has run mostly to tle lower 
grades lately and the supply of these is so small that good 
prices are procurable. In the upper grades the movement 
is slow and dealers say there is altogether too much poplar 
in the country. Most of the panel poplar is selling in small 
lots to wagon builders, for the automobile industry is neg- 
lecting this wood and substituting metal. 


Baltimore, Md.—The feeling as to poplar is in the main 
easy. Some stocks, like extra wide lumber, are moving 
hardly at all and prices are scarcely more than nominal, 
while those in general use show little change and rule 
rather low. The easing off in other divisions of the lum- 
ber trade has also struck poplar, and many of the pro- 
ducers have felt impelled to make concessions; in fact. 
the general range of prices is lower than it was several 
months ago. The yards are manifesting more or less con- 
servatism at the present time, not desiring to carry over 
heavy stocks into the new year, while the factories and 
other consumers are also waiting for actual wants to de- 
velop before they proceed to meet them. The export busl- 
ness is rather better, prices having stiffened to an appre- 
ciable extent and the inquiry showing more life, A con: 
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sider: ble reduction in the supplies abroad has taken place, 
and ,.e foreign buyers are beginning to feel that it is up 
+0 +) -m to augment their holdings. 


Coiumbus, Ohio.—Despite the general dullness which 


ha ken possession of general business, the poplar mar- 
ket (s holding up well. Demand is not strong but sufficient 
to hoop stocks moving and prices show no weakness. De- 
man is especially good for the lower grades. The wide 
sizes are selling well to automobile factories. Dry stocks 


are rly plentiful. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—A survey of the poplar market shows 
that ‘lie wood is at least holding its own and that prices 
are t declining. Dry stock is plentiful but can not be 
said 10 be in such surplus as to be excessive. The low 
grades continue in good demand and only No. 1 common 
and better are quiet. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The volume of business has not increased to 
any preciable extent during the last week. Railroads 
are still out of the market, Curtailment by the mills is 








in evidence. These facts should help the market a little 
Jate! Prices are still soft. The orders placed by yards 
are co fined to material for current sale and there is little 
indication of strength in either fir, spruce or cedar. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Prices are firmer on some lines, with 


dimension 50 cents higher than it was about thirty days 
ago. ppers are not so strong. The more substantial 
mills continue holding stock, satisfied that any change in 


the market must necessarily be for the better and that it 
will pay them to wait. Operations are restricted and out- 
put is low compared to capacity. Mills not entirely down 
are running short hours, some six hours a day and some 
eight hours a day, and a 5-day week. Offshore prices 
seem to be some stronger. Logging camps generally are 
closing. Log prices are unchanged and the supply in the 
water is ample. 





Portland, Ore.--With the exception that the logging 
camps have closed down and that some of the mills are 
preparing to close for the holiday overhauling, the situa- 
tion here remains practically unchanged. Demand is fair 
for lumber from foreign ports and the volume of rail busi- 
ness is fair, but not at prices that satisfy the manufac- 
turers. Loggers hope for an advance in values early in 
the spring. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The line yards are beginning to look 
around for their supply of fir for spring stocks, but in- 
quiries for orders for future delivery are not receiving 
much consideration from the manufacturers. The disposi- 
tion at the mills is to await a better level of prices before 
taking on much business so, for the most part, the in- 
quiries are coming to naught. Dealers say that a season- 
able dullness is still apparent in the fir trade. Prices, 
which for some time have been at a very low level, are 
unchanged. There is some demand for fir timbers, but not 
sufficient to give any snap to the market. Red cedar siding 
appears to have taken a new lease on life. For some 
months the market was very weak, but there appears to 
be a dearth of stock now and there have been some sharp 
advances in the prices quoted by wholesalers here. At 
present shingles loaded with siding are quoted higher than 
straight cars while for some time the rule has been to 
offer shipments cheaper if siding was included in the 
order 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. The feature of the market this week is the 
material increase in the number of inquiries. This fact 
would indicate increased shipping from the mills to the 
Middle Western States after the new year. Considering 
the season wholesalers are pretty well satisfied with the 
volume of business being done. Prices for good shop 
lumber are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is a between the season time for 
Western pine and the demand is light as it has been for 
the last two or three weeks. So far as this market is con- 
cerned there are no important changes in price. Factory 
stock, apparently, is not in very heavy supply and the box 
factories are taking care of the lower grade surplus stock 
in good shape. The season for the large western pine con- 
tracts is near at hand. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The tone of the market is slightly 
improved in sympathy with the movements to support the 
fir market. Production will be curtailed somewhat dur- 
ing the remainder of the rainy season, but the year’s ship- 
ments will compare favorably with last year. Logging 
operations have ceased for the winter at a number of the 
redwood camps, but the mills have logs on hand to carry 
them over to next spring. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Redwood manufacturers are holding 





prices firin despite the slack demand. Spruce siding con- 
tinues be in comparatively better demand here as a 
result the stiff redwood prices, but the redwood people 
are hot dependent entirely upon the trade of this section 
and are content to bide the time when their prices will be 
more ne with those of other sidings. 
NORTH CAROLINA: PINE. 

Pesce Va. The weather has been propitious for the 
redid is of shipments of North Carolina pine and the 
= ah, has been steady. Several loaded barges and 
dec are in the harbor awaiting tows. Sales showed 
ge i? increase, being principally in rough lumber. 
ares edge. sold at $26 to $27.50; No. 2, $24 to $25; No. 3, 
a - 718.50; 4 1 edge box, $14.75 to $16; 4/4 edge culls 
$16 to « heart, $12.75 to $13. Six-inch box, $15.75; 8-inch, 
Ede. ay 10-inch, $17.50 to $18.50; 12-inch, $18 to $19.25. 
Maia !. $15.50 to $15.75; 6/4 edge box, $15.75 to $16. 
“alla A. bark strips, $19 to $20; box bark strips, $10.75 
No ; ressed stock boards are more active, especially 
Fach Her prices being firmly maintained. No. 1, 13/16- 
No. coy ne Sold at $26.75 to $28.50; No. 2. $26.50 to $27.50; 
inch . 1c. L0_823-50; No. 4, $14.75 to $15.50. No. 1, 3/8- 
to 31... yg: $17 to $17.25; No. 2, $15.50 to $16; No. 3, $12.75 
NG aes 4, 39.75. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $19 to $20; 
NA to $18.25; No. 3, $14.50 to $15; No. 4, $11 to $12. 
to $22 os x CH Partition, $28.75 to $29.75; No. 2, $26.50 
$24. re .. 3, $23.50. Nos. 1 and 2. bark strip partition, 
10-11 oe roofers, $16 to $16.75; 8-inch, $17 to $18.75; 


8 to $19.50; 12-inch, $19 to $20. Factory flooring, 


$19 to $20. Lath, $2.75 to $2.80. Framing, $18.50 to $19. 
Cull red heart, $7.50 to $10. Log run poplar, 4/4, $18.50. 
No change has as yet been noted in charter rates, 


New York.—Business is coming along from day to day 
on a hard basis dnd whatever order is obtained has to be 
fought for. Prices are low and there is very little prospect 
of an immediate improvement. Stocks at mill points are 
large and the small shipments now arriving in this market 
are ample for all current requirements. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Trade is on a small scale, although stocks 
have been reduced somewhat on account of the good 
weather for building. Just now building conditions are a 
little less favorable. Where stock is ordered it is for 
immediate wants and the quantity taken is small. The 
market shows but little change in price, but dealers say 
it is somewhat firmer. Roofers are not as weak as a short 
time ago. 


Baitimore, Md.—The receipts of North Carolina pine dur- 
ing the last week have been decidedly small, a northwest 
gale having kept vessels down the bay and prevented them 
from coming up, so that further reductions in the stocks 
on the wharves here have been made. There is little un- 
sold lumber on the market, and despite the fact that the 
holidays are almost at hand the range of prices is on the 
increase rather than on the decline. Orders for future 
shipment are not being taken except on the basis of higher 
values, and the outlook is in the main encouraging so far 
as higher values go. Considerable building has been in 
progress, though, of course, the advent of cold weather 
will put an end to much of it for the time being. ™ox 
factories have been active and their requirements have 
helped to avert a congestion here. With the prospect of 
the mills shutting down over the holidays and of unfavor- 
able weather interfering with operations, it is altogether 
likely that the quotations will advance still more. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for North Carolina products in 
general is discouragingly small to the wholesaler whose 
shippers are crying for orders. Dealers appear to be well 
fixed for this class of stock and wholesalers encounter 
unusual difficulty in securing sufficient orders to keep his 
shippers good natured, down in the sunny south. Prices 
are irregular, which is probably the key to the whole situa- 
tion, and chances for a better market are slim until they 
become ™ore regular. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 








Chicago.—Weekly reports on this wood are just reitera- 
tions. There is little or no change in the market. Some 
business is being handled. but is neither satisfactory in 
volume nor in price. Lineyard managers are reported to 
be buying in limited amounts for immediate needs and 
floating inquiries for spring stock to be delivered in Jan- 
uary and February. The big yards are said to have bought, 
quietly, considerable dimension the last week, but the mar- 
ket lacks snap. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Better weather the last few days has 
given somewhat more impetus to the country demand, 
but not enough to have any positive effect on prices. 
There are numerous reports of inquiries for large orders 
for future deliveries, but they do not get much beyond the 
inquiry stages as, for the most part, the mills do not show 
much desire to book many orders at the present low level 
of prices. Dealers predict that when the break is made 
to buy for spring stocks there will be a lively scramble, 
but there is a diversity of opinion as to when that break 
will come. The majority of the dealers say they do not 
expect it to come much before the first of the year. The 
export and railway material trade has shown no additional 
life the last week. Apparently there is a disposition in 
those lines also to wait until after the inventory season 
and then start the new vear off with a rush. Prices 
throughout the southern pine gamut are at virtually the 
same level that prevailed a week ago with scarcely enough 
buying to determine the market definitely. 


New Orleans, La.—The market shows the customary 
effect of the holiday season. Buying is of small volume. 
according to most reports. No. 1 dimension, which has 
shown improvement for several weeks, is by some accounts 
a little weaker in demand as well as price. Taking the 
list by and large, quotations seem to be more or less un- 
stable. Increase of inquiries is noted, probably explained 
by the trade’s desire to feel out the market in expectation 
of commitments to follow the turn of the year. Export 
trade continues quiet. Ocean rates to European ports 
have eased off somewhat, but overseas buyers are pro- 
ceeding cautiously, asserting that the stocks in hand are 
generally adequate. The ocean rate situation probably 
is having some effect upon the buying. many dealers be- 
lieving that rates will go lower and are postponing their 
commitments with that expectation. 





New York.—The market continues quiet and there is 
very little prospect of an immediate broadening. What- 
ever orders are placed are wanted filled immediately, in- 
dicating a low assortment. However, it is not at all diffi- 
cult getting prompt shipments for all sizes and grades 
and with the prospects as they are, yards feel they can 
well afford to take the risk of having to pay higher prices 
later on. Some good-sized orders have been placed within 
the last two weeks but prices are low and the fortunate 
takers of contracts admit that their margin of profit was 
decidedly low. Heavy contracts usually placed at this 
time of the year are coming out very slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices have shown a good deal of un- 
certainty, although no great weakness apnvears to have 
developed. Retail buying has been on a very small scale 
and this lack of interest is likely to continue until after 
the first of the year. The stocks held by retailers are small 
and before long they will have to be added to, but until 
inventories are over the trade is not expected to amount 
to much. 





Boston, Mass.—The war for orders in southern pine is as 
hot as ever and dealers who have been under fire from an 
army of salesmen find no escape other than placing an 
order, after considerable dickering, with the assurance 
that the price is a little lower than hitherto. Manufac- 
turers apparently are not depleting their stock and ship- 
ments are coming forward promptly. Flooring is probably 
having a little the better end of the business. Prices show 
some tendency to strengthen in some quarters. 


Baltimore, Md.—There are some developments in the 
longleaf pine trade which tend to encourage both the pro- 
ducer and the wholesaler. Demand for lumber has been 





in mountainous work have always 
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The Barienger 
Braking Device 


which has made phenomenal im- 




















provements in this class of work. 
By its use one concern last win- 
ter went through without the loss 
of a single horse and increased its 
capacity considerably over 50%. 
On a part of their haul covering 
one-half mile the elevation was 
850 feet. By mounting the brake 
on wheels instead of runners it is 
equally suitable for wagon hauls. 





If you have timber hard of access 
and have delayed cutting it on ac- 
count of cost you'll be interested 
in our new illustrated catalog. 


It’s free—send for a 
copy today. 


Ryther & Pringle 
Company, 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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This Trade Mark on 
a Planer Belt means 
efficiency. 





Patents Nos 


Ask Any 
Saw Mill Man | 


where his patience is most 
severely tried and you'll in- 
variably find that it is over 
in the planing mill on those 
high speed planers and 
matchers. Until we _ per- 
fected our 


White Strip 


WATERPROOF LEATHER BELTING 


723917 and 764831. 


11 months was an almost 
unheard of time for such a 
belt to endure, but now we 
can refer you to millmen, 
who had the courage to pay 
a little more in the start for 
a highly recommended belt, 
who will tell you of white 
strip belts that have been in 
service every day for over 
2 years, and the first stretch 
was not taken up for 11 
months. 


Interested? Write. 


Chicago Belting Company 
119 North Green Street, 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW ORLEANS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
NILES, MICH. 








WOODSMEN’S MANUAL — Manual , for Northern | 
Voodsmen, by Austin Cary," 
contains 250 pages of useful seach on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


rather on the increase of late, with the offerings about 
the same as they were before. At any rate, no further 
piling up of stocks has taken place, and the prospects are 
that with the holidays coming on and a shut down of the 
mills for a longer period than usual, there will be a demand 
for all of the lumber offered. Competition in some of the 
markets is still too active for the realization of fair profits, 
but some improvement in this direction has taken place. 
More interest is being shown in the northern markets 
especially in the tenders of lumber and there is less eager- 
ness on the part of the dealers to take almost any price. 
The needs of the local trade keep up very well, and but 
for the active competition attractive returns might be 
realized. As it is, the dealers are not getting the returns 
they should receive. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A gratifying feature of the situation is 
that prices are more steady. They are, it is true, extremely 
low and at times seem to get down to below cost line, but 
the situation stands to improve rather than grow any 
worse from now on. If business in industrial lines picks 
up as some believe it will, there will be a slow but steady 
upward movement until it gains its normal position again. 
Yards are not buying much and the only current trade 
appears to be confined to immediate needs of consumers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Except for continued activity among 
the builders, which works to the advantage of the 
retailers, there is nothing doing in the yellow pine market. 
The low prices quoted by wholesalers fail to tempt the 
buyers except for immediate wants. Buyers seem to have 
no fear of a rising market for several weeks at least and 
are willing to let the future bring what it will. Stocks are 
low, which is the one encouraging feature, and if building 
is active after the first of the new year there will have to 
be considerable stocking up by yardmen. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—The market shows little change. 
There are rumors of shaded prices on a few items by in- 
dividual mills striving to stimulate business, but it does 
not appear that the concessions affect many items or are 
being very generally made. Some accumulation of stock 
on the mill yards has resulted from the comparatively 
quiet call of recent months, but the manufacturers in the 
main are well fortified, and it is believed that the stability 
for which the cypress market has been noted will not be 
seriously impaired. Good spring trade is expected to ma- 
terialize during January. Current demand is restricted by 
seasonal influences. Car supply is still inadequate on the 
Texas & Pacific, although last week registered improve- 
ment. On the Southern Pacific about three-fourths of the 
car requirements are promptly supplied. 


Chicago.—While the cypress market is a long way from 
being dead, some recession in volume of orders booked is 
noticed this week. The holiday quiet prevails and this is 
not expected to be broken until after the first of the year. 
Some inquiries are out for material to be delivered in 
January. Prices are fairly firm and wholesalers are mak- 
ing an effort to keep them as close as possible to list. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The factories are beginning to buy 
some cypress, making the demand livelier than it was a 
week ago. This is somewhat earlier than the demand 
from the factory source usually comes and there are few 
large contracts to be had yet, but with the ice broken 
dealers are looking for an improvement. Cypress is clos- 
ing a very satisfactory year so far as the manufacturer is 
concerned. Prices have varied very little and the demand, 
while not by any means large, has been steady and mills 
have not had to worry over the danger of surplus stock. 
Prices the last week have been very steady and what 
threatened a couple of weeks ago to develop into a soften- 
ing of the market apparently has passed off without any 
bad effects. 


Last week’s orders were more plentiful but 
they were still confined to small lots. The aggregate of 
this class of business shows up well but offerings from 
mills are such, prices stand very little chance of im- 
proving. 


New York. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is fair, although it is confined to 
small lot purchasing. There is no difficulty to get stock 
delivered promptly from the mills, although in some locali- 
ties cars are not as plentiful as they ordinarily are. Door 
mills have been taking only small lots recently and the 
demand is less active than a few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass.—The cypress market is sailing along on 
an even keel. Prices, while not strong, are fairly regular. 
Business in the finish mill on detail work is holding up 
well. Wholesalers report a fair trade, although some 
days’ business is of rather small proportions. Yards are 
taking on a limited amount of new stock. 


Baltimore, Md.—The cypress trade is in much the same 
shape as it has been in for weeks. With the urgent de- 
mand for cypress lath satisfied, there appears to be no 
division that shows special activity, while the sellers exert 
more or less pressure upon the market by the insistence 
of their offers. Stocks seem to be large enough to meet 
all of the needs of the trade, which have shown a mod- 
erately large volume, and the production is such as to 
leave no room for the supposition that a scarcity might 
develop in any direction. The local yards are only placing 
orders as the lumber is actually needed, though values 
are about as low as they are likely to go and there is no 
strong reason for assuming that an advantage in the way 
of lower prices may be gained by waiting. Owing to the 
repeated deferment of a brisk movement there is con- 
siderable variation in prices, but some shading has taken 
place of late, and the situation gives promise of further 
improvement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is only a fair demand for 
cypress except in the shop and box grades which move 
readily. The close of the building season is having its 
effect upon yard stock as yardmen are buying only for 
present requirements. Prices remain unchanged; in fact 
there has been very little change all season except for an 
occasional list of specials that some yard or another seems 
to want to move when concessions are made with usual 
good effect. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Deman4d is fair, seasonably considered. 
Prices are at the level that has prevailed for some time. 
Stocks are plentiful in most sections. The car supply is 


— 





better and shipments are more prompt. 


; Silo buildiny jg 
producing a demand in the rural districts. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Demand for red cedar shingles is light ind 
wholesalers are of the opinion that improvement j, 
situation will not occur until after January. 
still unsettled. 


the 
: Values are 
White cedars are fairly active, with ; 


@ 
steady. Lath demand is firm, with prices good. . 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The brightest spot on the hy zon 
is seen in the curtailment of shingle production. nsit 
lines offered here are light and it is fortunate, for bh -erg 


are not very much interested and the market is dull « ith. 
out strength. No improvement is looked for until 


the first of the year. oe 

Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue iet 
There has been some demand, but not brisk, and ces 
hang on. Stocks are light and more mills are sh ing 
down with the approach of the holidays. Conditio: are 
such that with any materially increased demand ceg 


should “step up.” 





Kansas City, Mo.—If there is any such thing a psy- 
chology in the shingle market prices should go | her 
soon as all the dealers have a feeling that there is io be 
an early advance. However, they can not all ha the 
same idea as to why there is to be an advance and pean. 
time there has been none. In fact, since Septem). r 1 
there has been very slight change in the prices. I lers 
now are quoting $1.50 to $1.55, Coast basis, for extra tars 
while extra clears are quoted at $1.80 and $1.85, Coast 
basis. Reports from the Coast are all to the effe. t that 
shingles are stiffer there and the mills are not sh wing 
any anxiety to get business just now. More mil! are 
reported to be closing down and the supply of transi! cars 
is very low. Cypress lath are harder than ever to g:! and 
are bringing top prices whenever they can be had. lere 
is little demand for southern pine lath. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath still find 
something better than seasonable request, although the 
bookings show decline for the week—due in part io the 
Texas floods, possibly, and in part to holiday influences, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has been fair on account of good 
building weather, but sales have been somewhat restric ted 
by the low prices prevailing, which induce buyers to hold 
off, expecting still lower figures. The shutting down of 
the mills on the Coast is expected to have a good effect on 
prices within a short time. 


Boston, Mass.—The shingle trade is not very brisk. 
Prices are somewhat irregular and as the grading counts 
for so much in shingles some of the recent quotations are 
easily accounted for, as a bundle of shingles is like a “pig 
in a poke,’’ which must be opened to get what is inside, 
for outside appearances are sometimes deceiving. Some 
business has been going on in the lath market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—As long as the builders are favored 
with the present good weather demand for shingles will be 
good but the only one benefiting is the retail yard man 
who is merely getting rid of his stock and purchasing little, 
Demand the coming season should be good if the amount 
of building is anything like that expected. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle trade is quiet and the 
volume of business is small. Dealers have sufficient stocks 
for the time being and are not buying. Shipments from 
the Coast are over for the season. Prices are compara- 
tively weak. The lath trade shows a lull also, although 
prices are holding up well. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Holders of cooperage stock are beginning to 
realize the over production and show anxiety. Answers 
are promptly received to inquiries for circled oil and tierce 
heading, and the same for staves. Consumption does not 
keep pace with production. Many stave manufacturers 
need the money and coopers compete in lower offerings of 
barrels and are making nothing on the low-priced stock. 
Tierces are selling at $1.071%4 to $1.25. A few orders are 
received, but only low prices secure them. The only kind 
of whisky staves not plentiful are 35 by %. Beer staves 
are piled up plentifully in southern yards, but it is hoped 
the approaching season will prove better than the past; 
prices remain unchanged. A fair demand exists for 
whisky staves, also for square whisky heading, although 
distilleries are running slow. Low prices are paid for gum 
syrup barrel staves and heading. Slack staves are in mod- 
erate demand—all kinds, including ash butter tub staves, 
which are slow at $11 a thousand delivered. Ash tub 
hoops are higher than previous years. Coiled elm hoops 
continue hard to place. A few hickory flour hoops are 
sold at $5 to $6 a thousand delivered, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 













White oak, oil staves, per M..........e.00- 30.00 to 31.00 
-" By E ial inch Michigan elm flour ‘staves, —<- 

eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ew 
No. “h ‘8 inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, anes 

ee ee .o 
on <% 385 - inch elm staves, net M......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

te OS PEs. nai och sh 010 Ws Wa a's oe Minn 1014'$ 030 20 0-0 07% 
= , 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
ere cre eee er re eee ee No demand 

No. “7 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
DE. BR, DOCH WE SAVER vc cccccvcceseces Bap 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M...........6. 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M..... cee 5.00 to 6.00 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... .380 io — 85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch..... 60 
Ten-round hoop barrels..........e+ee+ Tae A6 
Bight patent hoop Darrel®.......cccccccices 4 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M........ 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
RIGA ATED! TOGBODD: o5 Ss0.s ssc cau cssssees see 37 «to 88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M... ‘ 4.75 


"* 30.00 30.00 
. 80.00 to 30. 

. 27.00 to 28.00 

. No demand 

. 14.00 


White oak, oil staves, per M. 
Red oak, oil staves, per o* 
Tierce HOOPS ...ccccccscce 
Hickory box strap: 





Lard tierces .... 1.15 io 1.27% 
ei INNS 8 ooo 55.0 a spe 5% o's aie cis wie KE. o 01 95 to 15 
EPL ee eee ee eka, ee 32 ae 
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